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Acerca de este libro 


Esta es una copia digital de un libro que, durante generaciones, se ha conservado en las estanterias de una biblioteca, hasta que Google ha decidido 
escanearlo como parte de un proyecto que pretende que sea posible descubrir en linea libros de todo el mundo. 


Ha sobrevivido tantos años como para que los derechos de autor hayan expirado y el libro pase a ser de dominio público. El que un libro sea de 
dominio publico significa que nunca ha estado protegido por derechos de autor, o bien que el periodo legal de estos derechos ya ha expirado. Es 
posible que una misma obra sea de dominio público en unos paises y, sin embargo, no lo sea en otros. Los libros de dominio público son nuestras 
puertas hacia el pasado, suponen un patrimonio histórico, cultural y de conocimientos que, a menudo, resulta dificil de descubrir. 


Todas las anotaciones, marcas y otras señales en los márgenes que estén presentes en el volumen original aparecerán también en este archivo como 
testimonio del largo viaje que el libro ha recorrido desde el editor hasta la biblioteca y, finalmente, hasta usted. 


Normas de uso 


Google se enorgullece de poder colaborar con distintas bibliotecas para digitalizar los materiales de dominio público a fin de hacerlos accesibles 
a todo el mundo. Los libros de dominio publico son patrimonio de todos, nosotros somos sus humildes guardianes. No obstante, se trata de un 
trabajo caro. Por este motivo, y para poder ofrecer este recurso, hemos tomado medidas para evitar que se produzca un abuso por parte de terceros 
con fines comerciales, y hemos incluido restricciones técnicas sobre las solicitudes automatizadas. 


Asimismo, le pedimos que: 


+ Haga un uso exclusivamente no comercial de estos archivos Hemos diseñado la Búsqueda de libros de Google para el uso de particulares; 
como tal, le pedimos que utilice estos archivos con fines personales, y no comerciales. 


+ No envíe solicitudes automatizadas Por favor, no envíe solicitudes automatizadas de ningún tipo al sistema de Google. Si esta llevando a 
cabo una investigación sobre traducción automática, reconocimiento óptico de caracteres u otros campos para los que resulte util disfrutar 
de acceso a una gran cantidad de texto, por favor, envienos un mensaje. Fomentamos el uso de materiales de dominio publico con estos 
propósitos y seguro que podremos ayudarle. 


+ Conserve la atribución La filigrana de Google que verá en todos los archivos es fundamental para informar a los usuarios sobre este proyecto 
y ayudarles a encontrar materiales adicionales en la Búsqueda de libros de Google. Por favor, no la elimine. 


+ Manténgase siempre dentro de la legalidad Sea cual sea el uso que haga de estos materiales, recuerde que es responsable de asegurarse de 
que todo lo que hace es legal. No dé por sentado que, por el hecho de que una obra se considere de dominio público para los usuarios de 
los Estados Unidos, lo será también para los usuarios de otros países. La legislación sobre derechos de autor varía de un país a otro, y no 
podemos facilitar información sobre si está permitido un uso específico de algún libro. Por favor, no suponga que la aparición de un libro en 
nuestro programa significa que se puede utilizar de igual manera en todo el mundo. La responsabilidad ante la infracción de los derechos de 
autor puede ser muy grave. 


Acerca de la Búsqueda de libros de Google 


El objetivo de Google consiste en organizar información procedente de todo el mundo y hacerla accesible y útil de forma universal. El programa de 
Búsqueda de libros de Google ayuda a los lectores a descubrir los libros de todo el mundo a la vez que ayuda a autores y editores a llegar a nuevas 


audiencias. Podrá realizar búsquedas en el texto completo de este libro en la web, en la paginajhttp: //books.google.com 


This is a reproduction of a library book that was digitized 
by Google as part of an ongoing effort to preserve the 
information in books and make it universally accessible. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


LIVERPOOL 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH SESSION, 1895-96. 


Royau Institution, LIVERPOOL. 


Annual Meeting, October 7th, 1895. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, M.D., in the Chair. The following Report was 
read and passed : 


REPORT. 


In presenting their Report of the Society’s proceedings 
during the Eighty-fourth Session, the Council have much 
pleasure in recording that the Society has largely increased 
its membership, and that the interest taken in its pro- 
ceedings, evidenced by the attendance at its meetings, has 
also shewn gratifying progress. 

Fifty-three new ordinary members have been elected 
during the Session; eighteen have resigned, and four have 
died. The total number is now 214, as compared with 
183 at the corresponding period of last year. 

The membership has not been so high for many years. 
The Council regard this accession of strength with great 
satisfaction, as affording promise of increased vitality and 
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usefulness. The Council would also congratulate the 
Society upon the large number of papers contributed by 
new members, as showing not only their membership but 
also their active interest in its intellectual work. 

Fourteen meetings were held during the Session, the 
average attendance being 111. This, again, is a consider- 
able advance on the average attendance for many years 
past, and the Council trust that the interest so evinced in 
the proceedings may be maintained. 

The Papers read before the Society during the Session 
have been of high excellence, and of a varied and interest- 
ing character. The Council have printed twelve papers, 
the illustrations of some of which form a valuable feature. 

The Council congratulate the Society on the work 
undertaken and successfully completed by the present 
Honorary Librarian, in bringing into order the large 
collection of books belonging to the Society, and thus 
rendering them accessible to members. The Council 
recognise the labour of the Librarian in this much needed 
work, and tender him their thanks. 

The Council regret the loss by death during the 
Session of two of the honorary members. The Rev. 
Thomas P. Kirkman, M.A., F.R.8., was distinguished as a 
Mathematician. He was a frequent contributor to the 
proceedings of the Society, and had been connected with it 
since 1861. By the death of Professor Huxley, the 
Society has lost an honorary member of world-wide fame. 

The Treasurer’s Statement of Accounts was read and 
passed. 

The Annual Election of Office Bearers and Members of 
the Council, and the re-election of Associates, took place. 

The President delivered his second Inaugural Address, 
entitled ‘‘ Systems of Colonization from Prehistoric Periods 
to the Present Time, and their Results.” 


PROCEEDINGS. XXX1 


ORDINARY MEETINGS. 


I. Oct. 21, 1895. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins in the chair. Paper by Professor Lodge, LL.D., 
D.Sc., Lond., F.R.S., entitled ‘‘ Modern views of Light,” 
with experiments. 

II. Nov. 4. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins in 
the chair. Paper by Mr. George Philip, Junr., F.R.G.S., 
entitled ‘‘The Enlargement of the Geographical Horizon 
as illustrated in the History of Cartography.” 

III. Nov. 18. The Fresident, Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins 
in the chair. Paper by Mr. B. L. Benas, J.P., entitled 
“ Records of the Jews in Rome, and their Inscriptions in 
the Ancient Catacombs.” 

IV. Dec. 2. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins 
in the chair. A Paper was read by Mr. Edward Davies, 
F.C.S., entitled ‘‘ Acetylene and its Applications,” illus- 
trated with experiments, of which the following is an 
abstract. 


ACETYLENE. 


This gas was first recognized by Sir Humphrey Davy 
in 1886. He called it Klumene. lt was first thoroughly 
studied by Bertheld, whose researches were almost the 
only ones made until recently. The gas is produced in an 
impure state by the incomplete combustion of coal-gas, or 
other compounds of carbon and hydrogen. Although its 
high illuminating power was known, there was no method 
of making it at a practicable cost, until Mr. T. L. Wilson, 
aiming at the production of alloys of calcium, found that a 
. mixture of lime and anthracite, heated in an electric 
furnace, fused to a heavy mass. On the addition of water 
to this, Acetylene is at once given off. CaC, + H,O = CaO 
+ C,H,- A pound of the carbide of calcium gives about 
five cubic feet of Acetylene, which, when burnt, will give 
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the light of 240 candles for one hour. It is said that in 
America, the carbide of calcium can be made for £4 a 
ton. As this would yield 11,000 cubic feet of Acetylene 
and slaked lime of the value of 10s., the cost of 1,000 
cubic feet would be 6s. 43d. 

It is not the best use of Acetylene to burn it alone. If 
mixed with illuminating gas of low quality, it enriches it 
with a non-condensible gas, and would be superior to the 
vapour of volatile hydro-carbons, which is apt to condense 
in cold weather. 

It may be used alone in country places where there is 
no gas, and the most convenient form would probably be 
the gas compressed, or liquefied, in steel cylinders. In this 
way it could be utilized for gas buoys. It possesses many 
advantages as an illuminant for magic lanterns where 
great area in not required, and it can be used in photo- 
graphy. 

Its great illuminating power is due to the high propor- 
tion which the carbon bears to the hydrogen. Hydrogen 
gives a very hot but non-luminous flame. The carbon, 
heated by this flame to whiteness, gives the illuminating 
effect. If, however, the amount of carbon be too great, 
part of it is apt to be deposited as soot or smoke. Hence, 
a small jet must be used in burning Acetylene, or it must 
be diluted with coal-gas. 

As Acetylene can take up more hydrogen, becoming 
C,H, and from this alcohol can be made, a possible field of 
usefulness for Acetylene is the artificial production of 
organic bodies at present derived from natural sources. 
Benzene can be obtained by the action of heat on Acety- 
lene, and thus the great field of the coal-tar dyes is open 
to this new industry. 

It is scarcely possible yet to fully estimate the im- 
portance of this new discovery. It owes its existence to 
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the intense source of heat placed at our disposal by the 
electric furnace. Unlike heat produced by chemical 
action, to which there is a limit which cannot be passed, 
heat from electricity appears to have no definite bounds, 
and by its agency we shall certainly have great advances 
in metallurgy and allied sciences. 


V. Dec. 16. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins 
in the chair. Paper by Mr. James Birchall, entitled 
“ Medieval Towns in France and Germany; their Origin 
and Municipal Development.” 

VI. Jan. 6, 1896. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
Nevins in the chair. Paper by Mr. J. Murray Moore, 
M.D., F.R.G.S., entitled “ A Study of Euphuism.” 

VII. Jan. 20. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins 
in the chair. Paper by Mr. J. C. Given, M.D., Lond., 
entitled ‘‘ Some Aspects of Heredity.” 

VIII. Feb. 8. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins 
in the chair. Paper by the Rev. J. Sephton, M.A., en- 
titled ‘‘Some Runic Remains,” illustrated. 

IX. Feb. 17. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins 
in the chair. Paper by the Rev. Edward N. Hoare, M.A., 
entitled ‘‘ Robert Browning, Thinker, Seer, Poet.” 

X. Mar. 2. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins in 
the chair. Paper by Mr. Robert H. Case, B.A., entitled 
“ Dryden.” 

XI. Mar. 16. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins 
in the chair. Paper by Dr. Ernest Nevins, entitled 
“ Hindu Domestic and Religious Customs.” 

XII. Mar. 80. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins 
in the chair. Paper by the Rev. Leopold de Beaumont 
Klein, D.Sc., F.L.8., entitled ‘‘ Revised Versions of the 
Bible.” 

XIII. April 18. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck 
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Nevins in the chair. Paper by Dr. E. W. Hope, entitled 
‘“ A Short Review of the Progress of Sanitation in Liver- 
pool.” 

XIV. April 27. The President, Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins 
in the chair. Paper by Mr. John Newton, M.R.C.8., en- 
titled “ The Mystery of Life.” 

Ordinary Members elected during the Session: Mr. Wm. 
Alexander, M.D., F.R.C.S., Eng., Rev. Bruce Macpherson 
Broadfoot, M.A., LL.D., Miss Bramwell, Mr. Charles 
Cuthbert Bowes, Mr. Alfred H. Frazer, Mrs. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Thomas Jones, Rev. Leopold de Beaumont Klein, 
D.Sc., F.L.S., Rev. Robert M. Linton, M.A., Mr. T. A. 
Moulton, Rev. Francis W. Mozley, M.A., Mr. Wm. H. 
Picton, Mr. Frederick Robinson, Mr. David K. Simpson, 
Mr. Joseph Kellett Smith, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., Mr. 
Chudleigh Wilson. 

Numbers present at the Annual and the Fourteen 
Ordinary Meetings: 210, 115, 160, 105, 98, 66, 78, 91, 
69, 94, 62, 152, 81, 108, 108. Average attendance, 106. 


PAPERS READ DURING SESSION. 


SYSTEMS OF COLONIZATION FROM PREHISTORIC 
PERIODS, AND THEIR RESULTS. 


By J. BIRKBECK NEVINS, M.D., Loyd., 


PRESIDENT. 

THERE sre few social questions that have exercised more 
influence upon England in the past than the history of her 
colonies, or that have lately proved more difficult and 
disquieting than that of colonization by England and 
other nations — the European world being at present 
unusually if not almost madly rushing after new colonies, 
as if the simple fact of acquiring a new colony was in 
itself a certain gain, and an object earnestly to be desired. 
It cannot therefore be an inappropriate subject to be 
brought at this period before a Philosophical Society, and 
a brief survey of the great distinguishing features of past 
colonizations during a period of at least four thousand 
years, I trust, will not be without interest to the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 


Migration as distinguished from Colonization. 
(Colo-ére—to cultivate, to dwell). 

The movements by land of multitudes of men, women, 
and children, with flocks and herds to supply nourishment 
for indefinite periods, such as those of the Aryans from 
Central Asia to India, the south of Europe, the central 
regions of Europe, and to Scandinavia in the north, are 
generally spoken of as Miarations, and do not come 
within the scope of this paper as ‘‘ Cotonization,” which 
term generally implies at the present day transferrence by 
sea of limited numbers of persons leaving their original 
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homes for the purpose of finding new countries which they 
propose to cultivate and make into homes for their 
descendants. Such, in general terms, are the colonies we 
are now to consider, though many essential differences 
will be seen amongst them. 


Reasons for Colonizing, and different systems for 
carrying it out. 


The causes which have led to the formation of colonies 
have been very numerous, and often essentially different, 
and, in the review now to be made, it would almost appear 
as if the only feature in which they are all alike, and that 
applies to all ałmost without exception, is that 

“They should get who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 
honestly if possible, but at any rate “get” and ‘‘ keep ’’— 
and no one people appears able to establish a right to 
upbraid its neighbour with being less honest and straight- 
forward than itself in the matter of colonization. 


Part 1st.—PREHISTORIC AND ANCIENT COLONIZATIONS. 
The earliest historic Colonizer—the essential principle of his 
Colonization, and its results—ABRAHAM, B.C. 2000. 

The essential principle of his colonization was a 
religious one, viz., the creation of a monotheistic com- 
munity, having no visible idols, as distinguished from the 
polytheistic idolatrous people from whom he went out; 
and, further, the formation of a people who should live by 
the cultivation of their future places of settlement, with the 
encouragement at the same time of a pastoral life in those 
parts of their future homes best adapted for it; and also 
the development of industrial arts of various kinds for 
those qualified for them, all essentially involving work. 
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This primary conception has never ‘been departed from 
by his descendants, and as a result of the first of his 
principles a code of moral and social laws was eventually 
given to his people of such a character as to gain from 
the great Roman, Ptolemy Philadelphus, the king of 
Egypt in 277 B.c., the high praise of having it translated 
into Greek because of its superlative excellence. 


Results. 


And what has been the result of this conception of 
colonization? It has been that, after a period of nearly 
four thousand years, hundreds of millions of people 
throughout the world still accept its fundamental prin- 
ciple, and while millions distributed throughout the world 
accept the moral code of laws as still binding upon them 
nearly all the remainder are influenced by them to an 
extent of which they are often little aware, but with 
infinite benefit to the world at large. 


The next historic system of Colonization. 
The PHanictans—probably earlier than 2000 B.c to 150 B.c 


The essential principle of this system was maritime 
trading and manufacturing. It was not agricultural, and 
it laid no stress upon religious laws or worship. It dis- 
couraged fighting, and jealously kept all its commerce 
Tyre and Sidon as its head-quarters. 

Pheenicia, on the extreme east of the Mediterranean, 
was a small country consisting almost entirely of seaboard, 
and little larger than Yorkshire in area, being about twice 
the length and half the breadth of that county. To the 
north was Syria, and to the south and east Palestine, 
while the Lebanon mountains and forests occupied its 
whole length on the east. The country itself was too 
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limited to supply the necessary food, &c., for the inhabit- 
ants, so that foreign supplies were essential to it, while the 
forests and mountains of Lebanon furnished unlimited 
timber and the other requisites for ship building, and at 
the same time the character of the people supplied the 
skill and adventurous spirit requisite for their navigation. 
Their system of colonization for hundreds of years was to 
select innumerable little bays, or inlets in the coast line, 
where they could take shelter for the night so as never to 
lose sight of land, and here they made little trading posts 
if the neighbouring country was calculated to furnish 
articles worth trading in and taking home; but they did 
not expend money or strength in making fortified places 
When, therefore, any opposing force attacked them, they 
simply departed, and the consequence was strikingly illus- 
trated when the Greeks also began to colonize and found 
the Pheenician posts convenient for annexation. 

“When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of 
war”; but when Greek met Phoenician there was no tug, 
for the Pheenician quietly departed for some other favour- 
able situation. While, therefore, the Phcnicians had in 
the first instance occupied nearly every island in the Greek 
Archipelago that was worth having, they were eventually 
driven out of them all by the Greeks, and were obliged to 
extend their voyages to greater distances and more serious 
maritime dangers than the Greeks ventured to follow. As 
a consequence they went to Rhodes, then to Crete, and 
later still to Sicily, requiring such skill in navigation as 
should enable them to be out of sight of land for days at a 
time. They then ventured still further, but still from 
place to place, as close as possible, and thus came to 
Sardinia, where they established many posts, but Corsica 
they did not favour commercially. It lay out of their 
way, and, besides this, it possessed a malarial pestilen- 
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tial climate which rendered it highly convenient as a 
convict station for their criminals, whose lives there 
would probably be short and no questions would be 
asked. 

Further west still they came upon the south of Spain, 
named by them Tarshish,* by the Romans Tartessus, and 
by ourselves Andalusia, the richest and most productive 
portion of Spain, and here they founded Gades or Cadiz, 
which rose to such magnitude that it was said that only 
Rome contained more citizens than Gades. Here the 
river Guadalquivir washed down gold from the moun- 
tains in the interior, which the Phenicians soon began 
to mine for still more abundant riches in the shape of 
precious stones, gold, and many other metals of great 
value in manufacture, and they eventually sailed as far 
north as Cornwall and the Cassiterides (the Scilly Isles), 
for the tin so invaluable for making bronze, and scarcely 
to be obtained by them elsewhere. Lastly, they sailed 
south to the Canary Islands, so rich in wine and fruits 
as to be termed by the discoverers ‘“ The Islands of the 
Blessed.”’ 


* Tarshish, although at the western extremity of the Mediterranean, and 
2,500 miles from Phenicia, must have become known in some way to the 
Phoenicians, and through them (by name at any rate) to the authors of 
Genesis, for Tarshish is mentioned in the genealogy of the descendants of 
Noah as being the great grandson of Japhet, by whom Europe and the West 
were peopled (Gen. x, 2-4), and the mention in the Psalms that “the kings 
of Tarshish and of the Isles shall bring presents” (Psalm lxxii, 10) shows 
the continued intercourse with south Spain at the time of Solomon, while 
the presence of the chrysolite or Topaz on the breastplate of the High 
Priest (Ex. xxviii, 17, 18) is further proof of the early intercourse with 
Tarshish and its riches, since it was from that country that these precious 
stones were brought to the East'""—KeEnprick’'s Pheenicia, p. 118. (Tarshish 
is sometimes confounded in the popular mind with Saul of Tarsus in Asia 
Minor, a totally different part of the world). When at a later period Jonah 
found a ship going to Tarshish from Joppa, and took his passage in it 
“ to flee from the presence of the Lord” it is evident he contemplated a long 
and distant voyage, as Tarshish, near the site of the Pillars of Hercules, was 
at that time thought to be the end of the world in the west. 
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In this account Carthage, founded by the Pheenicians, 
must not be passed by, because they there commenced a 
new system of colonization, viz., a combatant and a con- 
quering one. They fought with the original inhabitants 
until they had subdued or exterminated them, and they 
also took the neighbouring Numidians into their pay as 
mercenary forces, and in this way took possession, not of 
small isolated sheltered bays or inlets, but of the extensive 
region of Carthage, and of the whole coast line of north- 
west Africa, until the Romans, who brooked no compet- 
itors in arms, at length conquered them, after a century of 
fighting, and Carthage was wiped from the face of the 
earth about 150 »B.c.; while non-combatant commercial 
Tyre continued to be an important power for about a 
thousand years longer. 


Results of Phanician Colonization. 


The Greek historians say that it was from Phoenicia 
that Greece derived its alphabet and knowledge of letters, 
and their employment in reading and writing, and it is 
therefore from that remarkable small coast-line people 
that western Europe and America, and even a portion 
now of the eastern nations of Asia, have derived these 
indispensable instruments of intellectual advancement. 
They were the first great builders of ships capable 
of taking long voyages, and were the possessors of the 
astronomical knowledge and nautical skill and daring 
which made such voyages possible. They taught the 
world how to sink mines for obtaining the mineral ores 
from the mountains, and also the chemical skill necessary 
for obtaining the metals from them, and, further, for 
combining them so as to produce the bronze and other 
compounds which characterised ages of mankind. Their 
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manufactures of glass* and dyes were prized throughout 
the world, and are still scarcely surpassed, and they set 
the great example of a people maintaining an almost 
unexampled influence throughout the world without the 
employment of military forces, relying upon their navy 
for their protection and success. In a word, they carried 
arts, civilization, and knowledge of the highest order to 
every part of the then known and inhabited globe. 


Greek System of Colonization and its Results. 


Greek colonization did not commence in earnest until 
about the time of Solomon, a thousand years after the 
Pheenicians became colonists. 


“Two thousand Abraham, fifteen hundred Moses; 
One thousand Solomon the Triad closes. 
Now swarm Greek colonies o'er Asia’s coast, 
And Homer sings how hapless Troy was lost.’’+ 


The system of Greek colonization was the very opposite 
to that of the Phcenicians in almost every essential respect. 
For while the Pheenician so-called colonies would be more 
correctly described as trading depots, established by ad- 
venturous merchants purely for the purposes of commerce, 
and occupied simply by their business employés and the 
skilled artizans required by their graving docks for their 
shipping (the returns from which always went to Tyre or 
Sidon, the head-quarters of their employers), the Greek 
colonies were, as a rule, either sent out paternally by 


* They sent to Acre for the sand of * brilliant whiteness ” found there for 
making their glass, and seaweeds were diligently cultivated on the rocky 
islets near Sicily, from which was obtained, by burning them, the soda which 
was also necessary. By fusing various metals with their glass they made 
artificial gems, which were highly valued, and the manufacture of which was 
kept a profound secret. 

t Conybeare’s Mnemonics for great Historical Dates. 
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an over stocked state or city* to found a new but careful 
copy of its parent, or else the party which had been beaten 
in one of the endless fights among the Greeks, even of 
the same city or state, escaped from further conflict or 
persecution by flying to some distant place, and there 
forming a new and totally independent colony. 

Again, the object of the Phcnicians was to establish 
friendly commercial relations with the countries they 
visited, and to obtain and keep their settlements without 
fighting, and without, as a rule, attempting to cultivate 
the surrounding country themselves; but the Greeks went 
forth to found homes for themselves and their descendants, 
the possession of which they obtained at first (fairly if 
they could, but at any rate they obtained ene and kept 
them by force of arms if necessary. 

Further, the Phenicians were bound to the parent 
state by the closest ties, while the Greek colonies were 
totally independent of their parent homes, except so far 
as a sentiment of relationship prevented them from attack- 
ing their mother state or assisting her enemies; but they 
paid no taxes to her or received laws from her, until 
Athens, in the height of her power and pride, levied 
contributions not only from other Greek colonies, but 
from her own also, which alienated them from even the 
sentimental bond, and left them, as it were, a multitude of 
simple separate sticks, instead of a combined body, and 
the Roman power easily overcame them, and thus reduced 
the whole of Greece to the condition of a subordinate and 
conquered people about 150 B.c., after an existence of 
about 850 years, instead of the 8,000 years or more that 
Pheenician Tyre remained a power. 


* The Greek term for them was amon«iac=ard, from; otxos, home =dwellers 
from home from whatever causes. ‘“‘Swarmings from the old hive” is 
Payne’s poetized translation of the term in his European Colonies—a book 
of high interest and value. 
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Roman Colonization. 


The Roman Colonization introduced a new and essen- 
tially different system from any previous one, for while 
the oldest, viz., that of Abraham, was based upon the 
diffusion of a religion, that of Rome was based upon the 
extension of law throughout the entire extent of the 
empire; so that whatever might be the distance of the 
colonist from the parent city—Rome—he knew that he 
could still “appeal unto Cæsar,” and the authorities, as 
well as the people, knew that ‘‘they were in danger to 
be called to account for any causeless uproar,” or for 
arresting a Roman citizen without sufficient first cause. 

The Phenician and Greek Colonization was essentially 
maritime, but the Romans extended almost entirely upon 
the land; and while the Phenician could scarcely be 
called colonies at all in any strict sense, and the Greek 
were avowedly independent of the mother from whence 
they sprung, Rome never lost hold even of her most 
distant colonies, for she constructed most admirable high- 
roads direct to every part of her world, all of which 
centred in Rome, by means of which communication was 
easy and perfect from the heart of the empire to its 
smallest and most distant member. 

Pheenicia cared little, apparently, about propagating 
her religion, whatever it might be, though she did carry, 
for her own people, the worship of Hercules and Venus, 
her two principal divinities; while Greece, by the force 
and charm of her intellect and literature, spread the know- 
ledge and the esthetic adoption of her wonderful myth- 
ology wherever she went. Rome, on the other hand, made 
no attempt or pretence to act as a religious missionary. 
But, simply for the sake of peace, and to gratify the 
feelings of her absorbed or conquered new provinces, she 
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quietly sanctioned or adopted their divinities; for among 
the multitude of gods in her imperial repertory what did 
it matter adopting a few new ones more or less. In this 
respect England has, to a certain extent, followed the 
example of Rome in not interfering with the religious 
belief or observances of her incorporated subjects, whether 
Hindu, Buddhist, Mahometan, or others, unless they trans- 
gress what she esteems as the fundamental laws of morals 
or of mercy, as for example in the Hindu Suttee, or the 
holocaust of victims at the bidding of some of the chiefs 
of Central Africa. 

Pheenicia systematically, and Greece when convenient, 
adopted peaceable measures in treating with the inhabit- 
ants of the places they desired to occupy; but Rome never 
hesitated to employ her armies to bring unwilling neigh- 
bours to a thorough understanding that she was to be the 
master. When, however, this fundamental fact was fully 
acknowledged, then she dealt fairly and honourably with 
them, giving to all the benefits of Roman law, Roman 
| roads, Roman civilization, and an almost universal ces- 
sation of the previously recurrent internecine or inter- 
national warfare. She planted colonists upon the lands 
formerly uncultivated, or possessed by intractable oppo- 
nents whom she extirpated; and many of them being old 
legionaries, as well as agriculturists before joining the 
ranks, they not only cultivated the land and thus added 
to the riches and strength of the empire, but they still 
remained a loyal portion of that power under whose 
banner of S. P. Q. R. they had fought until military 
reverence had become a second nature, and they were 
not only colonists from Rome as their home, but also 
invineible allies until she fell (owing to her own hopeless 
corruption and vice) a prey to the Teutons and Goths, and 
ceased to be an empire except in name. A name—the 
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fatal object of ambition under the title of Imperator 
Romanorum semper Augustus—to the rulers of the 
Germans for centuries, for which they too often sacrificed 
almost everything that a patriotic ruler might think 
really worth possessing. 


And what has been the result of this Roman system of 
Colonization ? 


A diffusion throughout western Europe of a conscious- 
ness of international law, and of many principles of civil 
law, which are still a living force: the existence of cities 
throughout Europe which have proved centres of civiliza- 
tion and order; and the existence of roads throughout 
Italy, Spain, portions of France, and the whole of 
England, that are still in daily use, and are trophies of 
their engineering skill and thoroughness, and their deter- 
mination that there should be nothing of Jerry-work in 
what a Roman engineer devised, and a Roman artizan 
carried into execution, and also to us, as Englishmen, the 
fact that our domestic laws are essentially derived from 
the Roman law regulating the financial relations between 
husband and wife consequent upon marriage, the testa- 
mentary powers of the husband and the distribution of his 
property if he dies intestate.* 


The Roman Roads and “ London-stone.” 


The accompanying map illustrates these roads, and 
gives the names of the principal ones, though it would not 
be practicable to give them all on so small a map. In 
order to connect the whole island and make every part 
accessible, the Emperor Vitellian ordered roads to be made 
from London in every direction, and they were to com- 
mence at a stone still placed in Cannon Street, which was 


* Roman Law, by Lord Mackenzie, chap. iii, p. 40; chaps. v-vii. 
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at that time the centre of London. It is built into a 
recess on the outside of the church wall, nearly opposite 
the Cannon Street Station, and the accompanying sketch 
shews its situation and appearance in 1798. It has since 
been removed a short distance from its position at that 
date owing to the widening of the street, but it is impos- 
sible to be in doubt about it when it is seen in its place in 
the church wall when walking along Cannon Street 
towards London Bridge. 

Tradition had it that the possessor of London-stone 
would be the possessor of London city, and therefore, when 
Jack Cade, under his assumed title of Lord Mortimer, 
entered London, followed by thousands of his men, during 
his rebellion in the reign of Henry VI, he made at once 
for London-stone, and in state took possession of it. 


London. Cannon Street. 
Enter JacK Cane and the rest. He strikes his staff on London-stone. 
Cade. Now is Mortimer lord of this city. And here, sitting upon 
London-stone, I charge and command that, at the city’s cost, the 
gutters run nothing but claret wine this first year of our reign.— 
Henry VI, 2nd part; Act iv; Scene vi. 


From this stone one of the roads went straight to 
Rochester, and thence to Canterbury and Dover in that 
direction, and through St. Albans, Lichfield, Uttoxeter, 
Chester to Caernarvon. From Chester it branched past 
Manchester and Ilkley to Thirsk, and thence to Catterick 
Bridge, have the name of ‘‘ Watling Street’’ throughout,* 


*It is commonly understood that this name is merely a modified form of 
the Emperor's name, Vitellian. Street-name Wat(e)ling. The Roman V is 
converted into the Saxon W. The “i,” as in the English “girl,” has 
changed into “a,” as in Yankee “gal,” or in the past tense of “drink.” 
The “t” is unchanged. If an “e” ever appeared in the street name it would 
probably not be sounded, and has disappeared. A double consonant continu- 
ally drops one of them, as “penny,” “pence”; “i” is unchanged; “a” is 
dropped, as Wien for Vienna; and the “n” finishes with a “g,” which 
is merely a guttural pronunciation. 
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after which it branched to Berwick, due north, and 
Shields, north-east. 

The name of Watling Street is much the best known of 
any of them, but the second trunk road ran from Bt. 
Davids through Carmarthen and Builth to Conway by one 
branch, and to Usk (Caerleon), and then to Bath and Lon- 
don. A third ‘‘Fosse way” ran from Lyme Regis through 
Bath to Leicester and Lincoln, and thence by two 
branches to the Humber and to York. And yet another 
started from London through Chelmsford to Colchester. 
Every part of the country, from Cornwall and St. David’s, 
Berwick on Tweed, Colchester and Dover, and the Hum- 
ber was thus connected with London as its heart, the 
centre of which was London-stone.* 


Colonization of England—not from it. 


(The Saxons, Danes, and Normans were all colonizing 
people, but we shall best appreciate their character as 
such by studying their influence upon England, which 
they were colonists to—not from.) 

We do not always realise the obligation we are under 
to other nations for the colonization of England herself; 
and the close of the period of Roman colonization, when 
that power removed from England, is an appropriate 
opportunity for surveying briefly the nations which have 
colonized us, and the debt that we owe to them at the 
present day. 

The first historical occupants of England, from what- 
ever source they may have sprung, were Celts, under 
whatever sub-division they may be classed, and, under 
the title of Britons, their country was subjugated by 
Rome, though they themselves were not exterminated or 


* There are many other Roman roads in England, but not connecting very 
distant places, and they have been omitted from the map to avoid crowding. 
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dispossesed universally, but were allowed still to retain 
their old lands and houses. English people are in the 
habit of thinking that the Britons were expelled from 
all England except Cornwall and Wales, and have left no 
traces behind them; but when we look at the mountain- 
ous, and at that time somewhat inaccessible region of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, we find there a permanent 
record of their habitation in the name of one of the most 
lofty of the Craven Mountains— Pen-y-Gent (or Gwent), a 
purely Celtic, British name. ‘‘ Pen,” the hill; “y,” in 
the; ‘‘Gwent,” fair open country, which accurately 
describes the situation of the hill as shown in the Ord- 
nance Map of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Passing due west, we come upon a long range of hill, 
separating Yorkshire from Lancashire, and called Pen-dle 
Hill—a curious mixture of the former British name in 
the “pen,” a hill, and the Saxon addition of “hill,” 
apparently in ignorance of the meaning of the old name, 
which was still retained. Towards the south extremity 
of this long hill are ‘‘ Pendle-bury”’ and ‘‘ Pendle-ton,”’ 
not far from Manchester, again exhibiting the mixture of 
the ancient British “pen” and the succeeding Saxon 
“bury” or “ton,” both having the same meaning of 
“town.” Extending northward from this hill to the 
Cheviot Hills of Scotland, a long chain of mountains, 
which used to be called the ‘‘ back-bone of England,” 
runs down through Cumberland, and, skirting Stockport, 
ends at the Peak in Derbyshire. This range appears in 
physical maps of England as the ‘‘ Pen-nine Chain,” and 
occasions the necessity for the railway tunnel a couple of 
miles long between Stockport and Yorkshire, and used, 
in the old coaching days, to demand that all the outside 
passengers on the stage coaches must descend to walk up 
the mountain side, and, on resuming their seats at the 
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summit, trust to Providence (or, as the coachman put it, 
“to my skill”) to make the descent in safety, which was 
by no means always accomplished when the road was 
covered with snow in winter.* 

What the Celts or the ancient Britons have contri- 
buted to the England of to-day beyond the above names I 
have been unable to discover. They were followed by the 
Romans, but their occupation has already been described. 


The Saxon Colonization of England. 


The Sazons contributed so largely to the formation of 
the England both of the past and of the present, that we 
are liable to think they have entirely constituted England 
as we know it. They brought their useful colonizing char- 
acteristics of obstinate perseverance and love of a freehold 
tenure of whatever land they might become possessed of, 
as distinguished from the “‘tribal’’ land-tenure of the 
ancient Britons and the Highland Scots in past times, 
i.e., of the Celtic races generally. Their habits of self- 
government in their “villages,” their ‘“ wapentakes,”’ or 
their “hundreds.” Their trial by jury, and many other 
of the laws of “good King Edward.” Their loyalty to 
their chief or leader, whom they followed as long as they 
thought proper, providing he was a chief of their own 
choosing or approving. No “King by divine right” in 
the Stuart sense, or by feudal right in the Norman sense, 
was their conception of a chief to be followed, and such 
principles as these, and the Saxon names of places | 
throughout the whole of England, are what these colonists 
have contributed to the England of to-day. 

*To these may Penrith—“ pen,” be added a hill, and “rhydd,” red (pro- 
nounced ‘‘rhyth’’), from the colour of the sandstone of which the hill consists 
on which Penrith stands; and also Ben-rhydding, near Ilkley, Yorks, from 


“ben” or “pen”; and “rhydd”—free—a large detached rock, with a smaller 
one near it, that used to be called “ the cow and calf.” 
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The Danish Colonists. 


We are so much in the habit from early teaching of 
thinking of the Danes as simply pirates and ravagers, 
robbing, burning, and then sailing away with their spoils, 
that we have but a limited perception of how much 
England is indebted to them as peaceful, valuable colonists 
and contributors to the national character and welfare. 
But a careful examination of the map of England shows 
how wide and permanent was their industrial occupation 
of this country, which must now be considered. 

There are in England about 1,400 names of villages, 
towns or cities which are purely Danish.* The name of 
every place ending in “‘ by”’ shows it to be Danish, as it is 
Danish for a cluster of houses or a town, such as Whitby, 
Grimsby, Selby, Kirkby, Appleby, Crosby, all in Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, or Westmoreland. ‘‘ Thorp” or ‘“‘thorpe”’ is 
the Danish name for a village, and ‘“‘thorps”’ abound both 
north and south of the Humber. ‘ Vic” is the Scan- 
dinavian or Danish term for an inlet of the sea, and again 
the name is met with under the modified form of ‘‘ wick ” 
or “wich” throughout the east coast of England, Scot- 
land, and Shetland; in Har-wich, Ips-wich, Nor- (or 
North) wicht; Berwick, Wick (Scotland); Ler-wick, and 
Hills-wick (Shetland), and, last to be mentioned, in York! 
This city was called Eboracum by the Romans, and the 

* Nearly all these names are in the portion of England north of the Trent 
and south of Northumberland. There are about 200 “bys” in Lincoln- 
shire, 160 in Yorkshire, nearly 70 in Leicestershire, and only about 170 in the 
remainder of England. In Yorkshire there are at least 96 ‘‘ thorps,” and in 
Lincolnshire 63, and in Norfolk 24, and about 100 in the remainder of 
England. On looking at the map it is evident that these Danish places are 
commonly near the coast, or in the neighbourhood of rivers running into the 
Humber or its tributaries, and their special frequency in Lincolnshire is 
doubtless due to the proximity of the county to Jutland, from which the 


Danes largely came. 
t The tide came up to Norwich in the 14th century. 


B 
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archbishop still signs his name ‘‘ W. D., Ebor.” Whence 
then its present name? The Danes had possession of it 
so long that they changed its name to “ Jor-vic;”’ * “ Jor, 
on an inlet of the sea”; which in the natural course of 
changes became abbreviated in pronunciation and spelling 
to the name it still retains of ‘“ York.” But how can it be 
said that York is on an inlet of the sea? Up to the date 
of 1754 the tide rose daily to some ten miles above York, 
but in 1755 a weir was built across the Ouse at Naburn, 
four miles below the city, which shut off the tide, but (by 
means of a lock) permitted boat traffic up and down the 
river to Selby and Hull. York also indicates its long 
continued Danish occupation in the names of its streets, 
the old ones being almost without exception called 
‘“ gates,” the almost universal name for “street” in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark at the present day, in 
the form of gata, gaten, or gaden. Thus the principal 
and largest street in York is ‘‘ Mickle (great) gate.” tł 
The great Danish pirate chief, Guthram, has given his 
name to ‘‘Guthram-gate,” as it was spelt within my 
own recollection, but is now spelt ‘‘ Goodram-gate,” 
“ Walm-gate,” ‘‘Ouse-gate,” ‘‘Monk-gate,” ‘‘ Swine-gate,”’ 
“ Peter’s-gate ” (the street leading to St. Peter’s Church— 
the Minster), and numerous others all illustrate the same 
fact of the long abiding influence of the Danish occupa- 


* Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and Ireland, by J. J. A. 
Worsae, a Royal Commissioner for the preservation of the National 
Monuments of Denmark. Murray, 1852. This Danish authority gives no 
explanation of the syllable “Jor” or its spelling, but Mr. Platnauer, keeper 
of the York Museum, has written to me that the name of the city was 
Eurwic (which is found in Domesday Book) or Yorewick, t.e., the town 
on the River Ure or Yore (a large tributary of the Humber) at its junction 
with the “ Vik”, the inlet from the sea. This gives a natural explanation of 
the meaning of the “Jor” as well as of the “ Vic” of the Danish antiquarian. 

+ The “gates” which gave entrance into the city were closed at their 
ends by strong fortifications that “ barred” the entrance of an enemy, and 
were thence called “bars.” Thus Micklegate is closed by Micklegate Bar, 
Walmgate by Walmgate Bar, and so also in one or two other cases. 
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tion, and it must be remembered that the Danes, although 
at first known in England as pirates only, became con- 
verted to Christianity, and left the impress of the change 
by the names of the streets. Thus, ‘“‘Kyrko-gata”’ (Stock- 
holm) and ‘“ Kirk-gate”? (Leeds and elsewhere) are 
identically ‘‘Church Street;’’ and ‘‘ Kirk-by”’ in West- 
moreland, and ‘‘ Cros-by”’ on the shore near Liverpool, 
are further illustrations of their adoption of the Christian 
faith, and their settlement as colonizers in the strictest 
sense in this country. 


Results of the Danish Colonization. 


The Danes not only left the names of so many towns 
and villages in England as the record of their colonization, 
but they added their maritime and adventurous spirit 
to the character of the people; and thus, by inter- 
marriages, &c., eventually lightened up the stolidity and 
broke in upon the stay-at-home disposition of the Saxon 
inhabitants and made the English the seafaring nation 
that they now are. 


The Norman Colonization. 


In the sense of ‘‘ dwellers,’ the Normans were true 
“‘Colonists,” but not in the sense of ‘cultivators,’ for 
they came over to England only in limited numbers and 
as conquerors, the cultivation of the land being still left 
to the Saxon element in the country, which eventually 
absorbed its Norman conquerors, and made them into 
genuine Englishmen. 

The essential features of their system of colonization 
were the introduction of the feudal system of land tenure 
and the erection of strong castles—not towns or villages— 
throughout the country, by means of which, and their 
armed feudal followers, they kept their surrounding 
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domains in subjection. To a great extent they changed 
the nature of the land tenure they found in England; and, 
as the Saxons had displaced the Celtic tribal system of 
land-holding by their own institution of independent free- 
hold tenure, so the Normans largely displaced this and 
substituted the feudal tenure derived from the King, which 
holds so large a place in English land-laws to the present 
day. They introduced the Norman-French language into 
all legal proceedings, and all Acts of Parliament were 
written in French until the time of Henry VII,* and to 
the present day the Queen gives her assent to a Bill by 
the French, ‘‘ La reine le veut,” or she rejects it by the 
courteous answer, ‘‘ The Queen will think about it ’’—“‘la 
reine s’avisera.”” 

The Normans also introduced the feature of military 
as distinguished from naval activity, and scarcely any 
period can be mentioned for centuries in English history 
in which the Norman character and its possessors did not 
take an active part in Continental or crusading wars. 

They also brought into England refinement and arts 
of various kinds which had previously been strangers 
here, and the chivalric courtesies which accompanied 
knighthood and the training for it, added graces to life 
which were not without their charm. 


Result of these combined Colonizations in forming 
the present English character. 


The direct influence of the Celtic occupation upon 
English character is very difficult to appreciate. To the 
Saxon element we may attribute the tenacity which causes 
an Englishman never to know when he is beaten, and 
occasions his enduring attachment to the home and lands 
of his ancestors, making him so difficult to move, and 

* Though they were printed in English from the 12th Edward IV. 
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keeping English families in the occupation of the same 
farms from generation to generation, for centuries in 
many instances; and which also makes him (when at last 
he does move) the patient persevering cultivator of his 
land in his new home. 

To the Dane must be ascribed the seafaring character 
of her men, and the love of her boys for sea stories and 
tales of wild adventure, and we may, perhaps, not be far 
wrong in tracing to the Normans the chivalric courtesy 
towards an opponent, which is considered essential among 
military men, and the courtesies of life which contribute 
so materially to the character of a gentleman. 


Part 2npD.—MopeERN COLONIZATION, 1497 A.D. TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


From the Norman Conquest of England in 1066 a.D., and 
their conquest of Sicily in 1090, both of which events were 
in an important sense colonization, for they never ceased 
to dwell in their conquered regions, colonization may be 
said to have slept until 1497.* Previous to that date the 
Portuguese had long been at constant war with the Moors 
in Portugal and the northern coast of Africa, and having 
at last expelled them, they had slowly sailed for half a 
century down the west coast of Africa, until, in 1497, 
Vasco de Gama sailed round the Cape of Good Hope, and 
thus opened the way by sea to the rich and fertile islands 
and continents of the east which the Portuguese rushed to 
secure, to the depopulation of the kingdom by nearly one 
half as adventurers,t thus becoming the first, in point of 
time, of modern colonizers. 

* Which may without much error be called 1500 a.D., as an easier date to 


rernember. | 
t Payne’s European Colonies, p. 46. 
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Portuguese System of Colonization and its reaults. 


The Portuguese, in coasting down Africa, and in their 
settlements in the islands of the East Indian Archipelago, 
and on the coast of India itself, adopted mainly the system 
of the Pheenicians, but with one or two important differ- 
ences which eventually led to grief. They went solely for 
the purpose of commercial profit, not to find homes for a 
superabundant population, and, accordingly, they settled 
as a rule only on detached spots, such as Goa in India, or 
on fertile islands producing spices like the Moluccas, and 
in their early career they carried everything before them 
and became incredibly successful. But if they encountered 
opposition from the natives, instead of following the 
example of the Phenicians and trying to make friends, or 
else leaving the disputed places, they secured their settle- 
ment vi et armis, and treated the natives with such tyranny 
as to make enemies everywhere, and when the Dutch 
shortly afterwards, envying their success, followed them 
into the east, they found allies everywhere ready to turn 
against the Portuguese, who lost nearly all their East 
Indian colonies almost as rapidly as they had gained them. 

But the case was very different in their immense 
colony of Brazil. There they found unlimited space for 
settlement and expansion, and a soil and climate which 
favoured the cultivation especially of sugar and many 
other valuable products; and here they settled and made 
their homes. But as the climate was unfavourable for 
European labour, the Portuguese availed themselves of 
their African possessions to obtain slaves for the cultiva- 
tion of their Brazilian lands, and also made large profits 
by selling slaves to the Spaniards, French, and English, 
who eventually followed them into the West India Islands 
and other tropical regions there. 
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So wealthy did they become, and so easy was life for 
rich men, that many of their fellow countrymen sold their 
Portuguese possessions at home and bought grants of land 
on the coast of Brazil or its borders, from the king of 
Portugal, extending in some cases to 150 miles or more of 
sea border; and here, surrounded by their slaves who did 
the work, and enervated by the climate, and also in an 
important degree at times by intermarriage with the 
natives, they lost their European energy, and lived in ease 
and indolence, having no necessity for exerting them- 
selves. They had no share in the government or manage- 
ment of the country, for the Portuguese government never 
ceased to send out home officials and home governors to 
make their fortunes in a few years and return home to 
spend them. 

For a century the republican doctrines and the sub- 
stantial prosperity of the United States of America were 
indoctrinating the Brazilian natives, the half breeds, and 
the descendants of the old Portuguese settlers, and having 
no tie of benefits received from the mother country, of 
prospects from her of usefulness or power in the Brazil of 
their birth, or financial benefit to themselves from free 
trade with the world, which the mother country tried to 
prevent for her own benefit, the country was ripe for 
revolution, and in 1825 a.p., Brazil became a totally 
independent state, and was permanently lost to Portugal, 
after having been connected with her as a colony for 
nearly 350 years. Thus Portugal, which was the first 
colonizing country of Europe, and seemed likely to be the 
greatest, is now a state almost without power, except the 
traditions of former greatness, the name of possessions in 
its old slavery districts in Africa, and the consideration 
which the stronger powers of Europe are still willing to 
concede to a country which has no longer the strength 
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to cultivate its resources, and has allowed them to lie 
fallow and unutilized for generations past. 


Spanish Colonization and its Results. 


Spain has scarcely professed to be a colonizing nation, 
for she has not attempted to find lands and cultivate them 
as homes by her own hands for a redundant population, 
except in the cases of Cuba and Porto Rico in the West 
Indies, the real work in her colonial empire being done 
by the enforced labour of the subjected nations, or of 
imported slaves. Her whole object in dealing with her 
great American possessions of Mexico and Peru was 
simply to extract from them all the gold and silver and 
other mineral riches of the countries, to find lucrative 
berths there for her high-born citizens at home, to keep 
the government of the countries entirely under her own 
control, and to increase her own wealth, if possible, by for- 
bidding her colonists to trade with any other nation but 
herself, from whom they must buy everything, and sell 
to her alone, instead of looking out for better markets. 
Here again, every natural tie of obligation to the mother 
country was systematically cut off, and the consequence 
was that both Mexico and Peru rose up against her 
authority and claimed independence, and succeeded in 
obtaining it; thus leaving this great country—once the 
dominant power in Europe—now a state without a posi- 
tion among the ‘‘Great Powers” of the Continent, and 
with only Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands as 
the residue of her former greatness. 


French Colonization and its Results. 
When we turn to France we meet with a nation which 
appeared at one time to occupy a prominent and pro- 
mising position as a colonizing country, but which has not 
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proved to be successful in that aspect; and the enquiry 
naturally arises as to the causes of her failure and her 
prospects in the future, for she got the start of England 
both in North America and in India, and she is now 
making great efforts to regain her former high position as 
a colonizing country. 

In the first place, the eminently happy condition of 
France itself seems to furnish a valid reason for failure. 
“ Why,” Frenchmen may well ask, ‘‘ why should we leave 
our native homes and seek for foreign lands? We have at 
home everything that the world can give. An unrivalled 
climate and a fertile soil, producing corn and wine, oil 
olive and honey, sugar, and mulberry trees for silks the 
envy of the world, and also sheep and cattle. A seaboard 
producing what fish we desire, and no pestilential swamps 
like so many other countries. Mountains and well watered 
plains, and a natural temperament for enjoyment of all 
these things that so many other peoples do not possess. 
We have no redundant population exceeding our bound- 
aries, no triste skies driving us to seek for brighter homes, 
and no Danish blood coursing through our veins, and 
compelling us, whether we will or not, to brave the stormy 
seas and follow the example of former Viking ancestors. 
Why, then, should we emigrate?” Why, indeed! 

But Frenchmen did emigrate to Quebec and Lower 
Canada in the time of Louis XIV, and to the West India 
Islands at a later period, and to India later still. No 
doubt; but why? To escape from religious persecution as 
Huguenots at home, and also, in the mind of the “ Grand 
Monarque,” to rival the colonizing extension of the Eng- 
lish in North America, and the Spaniards and Portuguese 
in South America. To obtain supplies of sugar and other 
comforts of life from the West India Islands, which 
France at that date could not supply, and, at a later 
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period still, to escape from the horrors of the French 
Revolution of 1789. But these grounds for emigration 
have long ceased to exist, and what France gained in the 
first instance by war, she afterwards lost by the chances of 
the same game of hazard, and for nearly a century she 
ceased to be colonizing country, or a possessor of formerly 
established colonies. 

At length, after centuries of piracy by the Algerines, 
almost her neighbours on the Mediterranean, France com- 
pletely subdued them, and in 1847, barely fifty years 
since, after a contest of seventeen years, annexed the 
country as a colony under the name of Algeria. But so 
far from becoming a tempting home for surplus French- 
men to cultivate and dwell in for future generations, it has 
been almost exclusively a military colony, made, as far as 
possible, to resemble Paris in its cafés, places of entertain- 
ment, and its other varied interests, and felt to be only a 
temporary residence, like India to the English of the 
present day, who look upon themselves as being, and are 
in reality, only birds of passage there. While, therefore, 
English colonists would have made farms and cultivated 
ground for permanent settlement in all the fertile country 
surrounding Algiers, the French have left it almost uncul- 
tivated until very lately, and it remains to be seen whether 
it will ever become a source of profit to the home country: 
or a prosperous home for French colonists in the future. 

Stimulated by the memories of past times, and by 
the sentimental feeling, which is not unnatural, that the 
possessor of broad acres must necessarily be rich and 
powerful, whatever the character of the lands may be— 
whether mountain or forest, moor or swamp, fertile plains 
or barren deserts—France of late has sought to extend 
her colonial empire in the distant regions of Tonquin, 
Siam, Madagascar, and the almost unexplored portions of 
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north Africa; and while it may be hoped that her com- 
merce may be extended through these acquisitions, it 
remains open to serious doubt whether, as she does not 
require them as homes for a redundant population (and her 
home population is not an increasing one), they will not 
prove costly luxuries rather than profitable investments for 
her people. Whether, indeed, her ‘‘ System of Coloniza- 
tion ” is likely to have a permanently profitable result. 


German Colonization. 


Germany, as a nation, can scarcely be said to have had 
a system of colonization: for, until 1870, she was little 
more than a name, not a consolidated community. The 
Germans, as individuals, have proved good colonists when 
going to other already established countries, of which they 
have generally preferred the United States of America. 
Here they have come under the overpowering influence of 
the magnitude of the country, and the indescribable weight 
of the American character, and have become absorbed into 
the general community, becoming themselves Americans— 
their advent thus contributing one element towards the 
formation of the future composite Americans, who will be 
composed of the old American settlers and the modern 
English—of Germans and Celtic Irish, with scarcely 
a sprinkling of French, and practically nothing of the 
decaying North American Indian, who seems doomed as a 
race to disappear from the earth in the presence of the 
multiplying and (by some apparently uncontrolable law of 
races) exterminating Teutonic constituent of that future 
great people. 

What the Germans will accomplish as a nation of 
colonizers, instead of simply individuals, now that they 
have gained such large space for expansion in Central 
Africa, remains yet to be seen. 
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Swedes as Colonizers. 


The Swedes make admirable individual colonists, for 
they are hard-working, honest, and physically strong and 
healthy. Agriculture under constant difficulties has been 
their experience from childhood—and their surroundings 
make it necessary that they should be able to turn their 
hands to everything—which also they do, and they do it 
well. ‘‘Sloyd” is their watch word; which means, 
‘intelligence of design,” and ‘‘ accuracy and perfection of 
workmanship.” It has been sometimes said, in mixed 
playfulness and earnest, that their only fault as a nation 
is that they are ‘too contented.” Therefore they stay at 
home instead of pushing abroad, and even when they are 
abroad they are too easily satisfied, and are not for ever 
craving for something more. But do not let an English- 
man, who ‘‘is never happy unless he is miserable,” throw a 
stone at them on that score, though it is perhaps an illus- 
tration of their want of push, that the only ‘“‘ colony ” they 
have possessed is the little island of St. Bartholomew in 
the West Indian group, and this they have been trying to 
sell since 1868, but without as yet having found a pur- 
chaser. 


System of Dutch Colonization and its Results. 


From all the European nations thus far described, the 
Dutch must bear the palm as colonizers. Previous to the 
War of Independence by the seven united provinces 
against Philip II of Spain, the Dutch had not been heard 
of as a nation; but after the successful conclusion of that 
war, the Netherlanders (or as they began to be called, the 
“ Dutch ”) set to work with indomitable energy to repair 
their late losses and create a new career for themselves. 
Their ships had already proved their value and vanquished 
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the Spaniards, but they set to work to improve and 
multiply them still more, and having overcome the 
Spaniards at home in Europe, now entertained the ambi- 
tion to beat the Portuguese also in the far-off Kast Indies. 

Their system of colonization was to raise the necessary 
capital and diffuse an interest in the success of their 
undertakings by forming joint-stock companies from every 
port or mercantile community in Holland; and freighting 
their ships with produce wherever it could be obtained on 
the most advantageous terms, they started with the object 
of disposing of it wherever they could obtain the best 
prices, and then dividing the profit among their share- 
holders. They originated the system of allowing their 
shares to be bought and sold in the open market, and 
many were thereby interested in the success of their 
schemes who might not necessarily be Dutch themselves. 
It was among these various shareholders that the profits 
were divided, not being absorbed by any single monopo- 
lizing body, such as the state, or by an individual 
merchant. 

Having been themselves the victims of cruel religious 
persecution by Spain, they held aloof from all religious 
controversies with the people among whom they traded in 
the east, unlike the Portuguese, who had made irrecon- 
cilable enemies among the Mahomedans of the east or the 
other religious communities they encountered, and thus 
they found friends where the Portuguese had made 
enemies. Within an almost incredibly short period they 
had dispossessed the Portuguese of nearly all their eastern 
colonies that were worth having, and established themselves 
with such firmness that they are still successful traders 
and holders of many of their old possessions. But an 
essential weakness in their system hindered their progress 
beyond a certain point. ‘‘ Will it pay?” was always the 
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first consideration. ‘‘If it will not, then let it alone.” 
And since Portuguese Goa did not promise to pay, 
Portugal was left in possession. As the Cape of Good 
Hope was not a lucrative station, they did not waste 
money in defending it, and it came into the possession of 
the English, as did also New Amsterdam in America (now 
New York), the prospective value of which they could not 
estimate two centuries in advance. 

Thus it appears that their system of joint stock capital, 
and thereby of multiplied sources of interest in the success 
of the work, their unshackled freedom of trade, and their 
fair and gentle-handed treatment of less powerful people, 
combined with their indomitable perseverance, raised them 
to the summit of colonial power until about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. At that time the English Kast 
India Company was formed, and entering into active 
rivalry with the Dutch, it eventually outstripped them, 
and gained continually increasing power in the East, 
while the Dutch remained stationary or declined, although 
they still continued to be a great power there. Since that 
period they have substantially held their own; but not 
going out into unoccupied regions to cultivate them by 
their own poor or superfluous population, they have not 
gained in power while the English have done so. It is to 
be noted that one reason why the Dutch have not become 
agricultural colonists for the benefit of their poor or 
redundant population is that they have no poor, and their 
population is not a materially increasing one. 


Systems of English Colonization and their Results. 


The systems under which colonization has been carried 
on by the English, and the changes made in them, have 
been numerous and important, but two features seem to 
run through them by which they are distinguished from 
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those of the other European nations we have been review- 
ing, and which appear to have contributed eminently to 
their success, even if they have not been the main cause 
of it. | 

The first is that those who have left their native home 
to become colonists, whether well furnished with means 
or driven forth by poverty, have all gone out with the 
intention of working themselves instead of depending 
exclusively upon the labour of others; and the other is 
that they have all gone out imbued with the ideas of self- 
government, which have been apparently inherited from 
their Saxon ancestors and have become a second nature 
from centuries of habit in the England they have left 
behind. At the same time they have retained a loyal 
sentimental attachment to their mother country within 
certain limits that did not, however, admit of being too far 
strained. 


The origin of their goings out have been widely differ- 
ent; for while many have been adventurers in search of 
gold, or fishermen, fur hunters, or the like, others have 
been transported from their country as evildoers, while 
another important proportion, taking wealth with them, 
have gone out to make it still more by assiduous industry. 
But by far the largest proportion have left home under the 
pressure of poverty, and have eventually become the main- 
stay of the success of the colonies. In this picture we see 
every rank of society is represented, and all have contri- 
buted alike, by work and by self-reliance and intelligence, 
to make the English colonies what they are. 

Many mistakes have been made in the systems 
adopted, and their failures have proved to be useful 
lessons for the future; and, in some essential respects, 
they have produced changes in the relation of the mother 
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state towards her offspring that have been hard to submit 
to on her part, but have been essential to future prosperity 
on both sides. 


English colonization did not commence in earnest until 
the reign of Elizabeth, at which time the success of the 
little English ships over the Spanish Armada had inspired 
invincible confidence among English sailors; and the 
riches to be obtained by waylaying and seizing the 
Spanish galleons, freighted with gold from America, 
afforded a stimulus to continued adventures on the sea. 
Englishmen had indeed visited the courts of Cambay and 
China in the name of Queen Elizabeth even before the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, and a curious illustration 
of this is still in existence in a coinage issued by her, 
resembling in value the Spanish coins which were in use 
in the East, in order, as she put it, ‘‘ that her name and 
effigies might be hereafter reputed by the Asiatics, and 
she be known as great a Prince as the King of Spain.” * 

Cabot also had discovered St. Johns and Newfoundland 
in the reign of Henry VII, in 1496, and taken possession 
of them in the king’s name, but no attempt to colonize 
them was made until long afterwards; and it was not until 
Elizabeth’s reign that, under Sir Walter Raleigh, seven 
different expeditions were made, first to Guiana, which 
was believed to be rich in gold, but proved disastrous, and 
afterwards to America, where he tried, but again in vain, 
to settle a colony in Virginia, so named by him in honour 
of the Virgin Queen. It was not, however, successfully 
colonized until the time of James I, during and after 
whose reign English colonization spread slowly but 
steadily along the coast of North America and Labrador 


* Coins and Medals, p. 125, Stanley Lane-Poole. Spain had intercourse 
with China through the Philippine Islands in the reign of Charles V. The 
coins are engraved in Rudin’s Annals of Coinage, vol. iii, pl. xv—5-8. 
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into Hudson’s Bay, nearly all the islands, capes, and bays 
in which are named after James or Charles I, or his wife, 
Henrietta Maria. These were all industrial colonizations, 
and there were no indolent millionaires among those who 
carried them out, like the Spanish hidalgos of Mexico, or the 
holders of enormous fiefs in Brazil among the Portuguese. 

Along the more genial portion of the coast, from 
Boston southward, the English colonies were slowly but 
steadily extending from the reign of James I to that of 
George II, but, during this period, another agency in 
colonization was brought into operation, for the Portu- 
guese transported their criminals of all kinds to Brazil as 
enforced labourers, an example that was followed by 
England, which sent out her criminals to the West India 
Islands, then called the Plantations, in the reign of 
Charles I. And not her criminals only, but many who 
would not comply with the theological requirements of the 
government of the day in this time and that of Charles II, 
in whose reign an act was passed, “that if five or more 
Quakers should assemble for religious worship, their first 
conviction should involve imprisonment for three months; 
the second for six months; and the third, transportation 
to any of the king’s plantations.” — 18-14 Charles II, 
c. i., 8. 1, 11.* 

Previous to this, Cromwell had sent out as slaves to the 
West India Islands many of his Irish and Scotch 
prisoners, seven thousand Scotch prisoners being sold at 
one time to the West Indian planters after the battle of 
Worcester; and many similar transportations took place 
after the “ Risings ” in 1715 and 1745. These transporta- 
tions were thought at the time to be a great boon to the 


*The preamble of the Act assigns as the reason for this severity that 
Quakers objected to taking oaths, and objected also to the established form of 
religious worship, and were therefore “ dangerous” citizens. 
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plantations, as they supplied the labouring power that was 
indispensable in that stage of their progress for bringing 
them into cultivation, labour which was at that time 
largely obtained from negro slaves purchased from the 
Portuguese. The men themselves were not criminals in 
any ordinary sense. The seven thousand prisoners were 
prisoners of war, and, therefore, trained soldiers, not 
culprits; and many, if not most of those transported for 
religious nonconformity, were men of exceptionally high 
religious and moral character, who contributed materially 
to the future strength of the community. It must also be 
borne in mind, that in the more modern times of trans- 
portation to Australia and elsewhere, many of the convicts 
were sent for what are now regarded as comparatively 
trivial offences. Poaching, when detected, involved almost 
certain transportation, and many other very minor 
offences were cause for the same penalty under the cruelly 
severe penal laws of the Georgian period. Such men were 
often good agriculturists; and when their period of servi- 
tude expired became useful and valuable members of the 
community, and not unfrequently rose to positions of 
wealth and influence in the boundless room for energy and 
success in their new country. A signal instance of 
the value of this element in the new country was the 
experience of the Swan-river Settlement—now western 
Australia. The colony was originated under glowing 
expectations, and the home government contributed con- 
siderably to the expense of the poorer emigrants, while 
men of means were also attracted by the accounts given 
forth, and the very large, almost immense areas which 
were sold to them by the home government for merely 
nominal sums. These men took out with them character, 
intelligence, and agricultural implements, and everything 
requisite for a successful future, except sufficient labour; 
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and the consequence was that they were unable even to 
find the lands alloted to them, for there were no roads. 
When found, there were no means of transport for con- 
veying their ploughs and other machinery, or for cultivat- 
ing enough ground to supply food for their families. They 
were in consequence reduced almost to famine when the 
supplies they had taken with them were exhausted; nearly 
all left the colony who were able, and those who did 
remain, petitioned the home government to send them 
out two or three shiploads of convicts, the least skilled of 
whom might still be able to make roads, while those with 
any knowledge of agricultural work would save the rest 
from death by starvation. 

With such experience before us, it may possibly 
become wise at some future time for the home nation 
to consider whether selection may not be made among 
those sentenced to penal servitude, and, where the crimes 
have not been accompanied by violence or by other 
absolutely disqualifying circumstances, to judge whether 
new homes for the offenders themselves in the future, as 
well as relief to the penal stations at home, may not then 
be found by the renewal of a modified system of removal 
to some favourable place among such islands in the 
Pacific as may in the course of time fall into the hands of 
the English, and be called “Morum Sanitoria’’ (moral 
health restorers), or by some other name unassociated 
with crime. 

We have of late years sent our young offenders to 
industrial schools and reformatories, instead of to prison, 
on the principle that their misdoings were in no small 
degree due to ignorance, in consequence of their unfavour- 
able surroundings often from birth; and may we not 
wisely send even men or women, who are perhaps not less 
ignorant or more happily circumstanced, to new and more 
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favourable surroundings, to give them also a hope of a new 
and better life in future. 

In the meantime, however, it is our present province 
to examine the ‘Systems of Colonization” already 
adopted by England, “ and their results,” and the result 
of the convict transportation system was that, although it — 
had its uses at first, or when there were but few if any free 
settlers, yet as the latter increased, they denounced being 
contaminated by a continued influx of criminals from 
home and, eventually, in 1849, the opposition to it became 
effective in New South Wales. New Zealand refused to 
allow their admission from the first ; and the Cape of Good 
Hope refused to allow a ship load of convicts to be landed 
there, and actually sent them back again to England. In 
1865, exactly 30 years since, the system was finally 
abandoned by the home government, and has not been 
attempted since. 

Another important feature in our systems of coloniza- 
tion became prominent in the West India Islands along 
with the admission of convict labour. That was the prac- 
tical granting of bounties by the home legislature to the 
produce of the islands. Previously to this, one great ele- 
ment of success in English colonies had been the freedom 
with which they traded with whomsoever and wherever 
they pleased, so that wherever a profit could be made the 
colony made it, and the whole nation in a degree profited 
as well, by the reception of foreign articles on terms 
as favourable as possible, and by the employment of home 
labour in many ways in producing the articles used in 
exchange. But in order to encourage the new industry 
of producing sugar, and coffee, &c., in the West India 
Islands, a duty, which was really prohibitive, was put upon 
such articles from any other country whatever, while the 
plantation produce was admitted comparatively duty free. 
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The nation therefore, as a whole, paid much more for 
those necessaries of daily life than it would have done, 
while the profit really went into the hands of a few 
wealthy planters in these islands, or their mercantile 
houses at home, who employed but little English labour, 
and made no practical return to the purchasers for the 
extra prices paid. Parliament eventually saw the evil 
results of this upon the nation at large, and equalised the 
duties, thereby admitting the articles from other quarters. 
This resulted (along with other causes) in destroying the 
great prosperity and riches of these islands, and they have 
been of comparative insignificance since then, though 
commerce with other countries has largely increased, and 
the nation at large has so far benefited. 

The system of fostering young industries in our 
colonies has thus been one of the experiments made in our 
“systems of colonization,” and it has been regarded by the 
nation as a failure, and has been abandoned in conse- 
quence on the general principle which has run through 
our colonial systems from the first, that a colony or an 
industry that has not strength enough to support itself is 
not worth keeping alive artificially, and had better be 
allowed to die. 

An attempt to illustrate or even to mention every form 
of experiment that has been tried in English colonizing 
systems would require a volume, not a paper, but one, at 
any rate, should be alluded to as having proved such a 
general failure, either financially or socially (from the 
great South Sea Bubble of Queen Anne’s time to the East 
African Association of our own day), as to furnish a signal- 
post of ‘‘ Dancer” for the future, and that is the forma- 
tion of companies for the origination or management of a 
colony which it is hoped to make successful. Such com- 
panies, however beneficial they may have been in the 
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beginnings of colonies, have either failed completely, or 
have eventually stunted their growth by depriving the 
European customers of the advantages of competition. 
Out of fifty-eight companies forty-six have failed com- 
pletely, and eight have been suppressed or have sur- 
rendered their charters,* leaving four which have proved 
eventually successful, the experience applying. to every 
one of the European colonizing countries. 

One change of the highest importance has been made 
in the English colonial system which remains still to be 
mentioned before summing up the ‘“‘ Results of the English 
Systems,” and that has been the granting of substantial 
independence and self-government to our largest colonies, 
with the retention of little more than the sentimental 
attachment and connection with the mother country 
that we saw in the ancient form of Greek colonization. 

Englishmen have always been tenacious of the liberty 
to govern themselves and manage their own affairs, and 
have been jealous of centralised official control, and, while 
not unwilling to comply with a desire for assistance from 
home as a request, they resent it as an order. This 
characteristic was fatally exemplified in the case of the 
former ‘‘ Plantations,” now known as the United States of 
America. For many years intercourse between them and 
England was very rare, and almost from their commence- 
ment England had been so much absorbed by her own 
affairs—first in the Union with Scotland in the reign of 
James I; then in the civil disturbances and wars of the 
time of Charles I; afterwards in Cromwell’s home and 
foreign policy; then in the Restoration and the sub- 
sequent Revolution in 1688; and after that by the Scotch 
risings and the conquests in India—that the Plantations 
had been let severely alone, and had been allowed without 


* Payne's European Colonies, p. 101. 
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help or hindrance to develop their strength and grow up 
to political manhood. England, meanwhile, remained 
substantially ignorant of their growth, and thought of 
them still as of children to be ordered about, not as of 
men and fathers of families themselves. Accordingly, in 
1764, the British Parliament laid a direct tax upon them 
in the shape of a Stamp Duty, their indignation at which 
resulted in the War of Independence, and England lost 
what was practically at that date her whole colonial 
empire, by their successful conclusion of the war in 1782. 
Untaught, however, by this lesson, England again 
dared and nearly sustained a repetition of it in the case 
of Canada in 1887, the year of the Queen’s accession. 
Quebec and Lower Canada had been conquered from 
France in 1759, and English settlers from home, and 
also loyalists from America, had multiplied there and in 
Upper Canada, and had become a great power, of which 
the home government however seemed to have remained 
profoundly ignorant or indifferent. The government of 
the two Canadas was in reality controlled absolutely by 
the colonial office at home; and although the settlers 
in Canada did elect the House of Representatives, which 
we may call the lower house, the home government 
appointed the executive council, or upper house, and all 
the government and other officials, and filled from home 
every post of honour or profit. Whatever changes the 
lower house passed in favour of more self-government, the 
upper house threw out, while the home government paid 
no attention to the remonstrances of the lower house 
until, at length, the Canadian representatives struck, and 
voted no supplies. For four years no money was voted, 
no official salaries could be paid, rebellion against Eng- 
land was openly preached by popular agitators, and the 
whole country was ripe for rebellion and for throwing off 
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the connection with England, as the United States had 
previously done. At this time a trifling police fracas with 
a Canadian fired the train of rebellion, which spread 
rapidly through the country, though the actual fighting or 
bloodshed was insignificant. On hearing of it the English 
government at once sent out ships of war and troops, 
which speedily suppressed what little actual fighting there 
was. About a dozen of the so-called rebel leaders were 
executed, one hundred and forty-one were transported to 
Australia or elsewhere, and almost the first that English 
people (as distinguished from the government) knew of the 
event was seeing a body of these ‘‘convicts”’ passing 
through the streets of Liverpool on their way to the con- 
vict ship. This occurred five years after the passing of 
the great English Reform Bill; and the indignation was so 
profound, both in the country and in Parliament, that the 
government immediately sent out Lord Durham, one of 
the most eminent statesmen of the day, with absolute 
power, not only to enquire into the causes of the rebellion, 
but to make whatever changes he might think were called 
for in éhe mode of government. 

The result was that he almost immediately granted a 
general amnesty, and sanctioned the early return of those 
who had already been imprisoned or transported, and he 
gave to the Canadians substantially everything they had 
previously demanded in vain. The government nomina- 
tion of the upper house was abolished, and it was in future 
elected by the Canadians, as well as the lower house ; and 
the executive government in Canada became for the 
future responsible to the Canadian Parliament, as the 
home government is to the House of Commons. The 
Governor is still appointed by the Crown, whose repre- 
sentative he is, and he discharges much the same func- 
tions as the Crown at home, having no direct political 
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power, but exercising similar indirect influence with the 
court at home, ceremonial and social, and unconnected 
with direct party questions, but of such benefit to the com- 
munity at large as our own Queen’s sovereignty at home. 
Such was the origin and foundation of so-called ‘‘ Respon- 
sible Government” in that colony, which was afterwards 
extended to Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and New 
Zealand; and since that date Canada has been one of the 
most loyal and attached colonies that a monarch could 
desire to possess. 

There are still several colonies, some of which—such 
as Gibraltar, Malta, and Aden—are almost entirely for 
military purposes, while in others—such as Ceylon, Natal, 
Jamaica, and Guiana—the coloured natives are so pre- 
ponderant in number, or the place is so poor, that the 
government could not be entrusted to them, or the expense 
of maintaining it would be too great. In these cases the 
Crown appoints a Governor, who does really govern, 
sometimes on his own judgment, and sometimes assisted 
by a council appointed by himself or by the home govern- 
ment. The Crown Colonies are ruled according to the 
judgment of the Governor and their particular circum- 
stances, but the colonies with responsible governments 
make their own laws, and fix their own customs and taxes, 
support their own military for their own defence, and do 
in short almost everything except declare peace or war, or 
make alliances with other powers, whether friendly or 
not; but they are still dependent upon the British navy 
for the defence of their coasts, towards the expense of 
which they do not contribute anything. 


BRIEF SUMMARY. 


After the review we have now made of modern coloniz- 
ing systems, we are perhaps in a position to enquire in a 
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spirit of fairness into the predominating causes of their 
success or failure, and I think that we shall find them 
to be the following. 

Spain sent out her adventurers, not to work them- 
selves, but to appropriate the treasures already accu- 
mulated by the work of their predecessors—the civilised 
kingdoms of Mexico and Peru; and when real work had to 
be done (as in the mines), it was done by the enforced 
labour of slaves, not by themselves. They also inter- 
married with the subjugated races, who were inferior to 
themselves in physique and mental calibre, and as a 
mixed race they degenerated, and became even less 
capable still of actual work, and less disposed for it than 
they were while pure Spaniards. They allowed the 
colonists no share in their own government, and they 
failed as colonists. 

Portugal, in Brazil, failed from the same causes as 
Spain in Mexico and Peru; and in their Eastern posses- 
sions also, in consequence of having no possession of 
anything beyond their sea ports, and having no fleet to 
defend them. Their religious intolerance also made 
enemies instead of friends of their neighbours, and they 
failed as colonizers. | 

I’rench.—They gained many of their colonies by the 
sword, and lost them by the same weapon when their 
fleet was gone; and the colonies they have since acquired 
have been mere trading posts or military stations rather 
than agricultural colonies for building up homes for 
future generations. In their intercourse with the natives 
they have been friendly ; but the North American Indians 
of Canada were not the people to raise future generations 
of an elevated stamp, and the very courtesy of the French 
temper has thus been a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. They have also looked to the mother country 
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for direction rather than relied upon themselves, and 
have still regarded her as their real home, rather than 
cherished the new homes they have made for themselves ; 
and they have not proved permanently successful colon- 
izers. 

Dutch.—They have been a strong working, self-reliant, 
and home-cultivating people, and also an agricultural and 
pastoral, as well as a trading nation. They have been 
tolerant in their religious relations with their neighbours, 
and they have not enfeebled their race by mixture with 
others lower than themselves in the scale of nations, and 
they have been successful colonists. 

English. — Can an Englishman form a just and 
impartial estimate of his own race? Perhaps not; but the 
attempt must be made. First, perhaps, of all, he is a 
working being. As Trench has put it amusingly in his 
lectures on ‘‘ words,” the Englishman's salutation to his 
friend is “How d’ye do?” Not that he thinks one jot 
about the answer, but “do” an Englishman must, as a 
matter of course, and the only question therefore is, 
“how” he does. Next, he is a home-loving agricultural 
being, and therefore his great object is to make a freehold, 
permanent home for himself and his family after him. 
He is self-reliant and never knows when he is beaten, and 
therefore he overcomes early difficulties. He is accus- 
tomed to be self-governing, and, therefore, he adapts his 
rules for the community to the circumstances around him, 
while he is also a law-abiding citizen from his Roman 
descent and training. He shrinks from mixing his blood 
with that of what he thinks to be inferior races; and 
while on the whole he tries to behave justly to them, and 
does not take active means to remove them, yet by some 
hitherto unexplained law they seem to melt and disappear 
wherever an Englishman plants his foot. He hates to be 
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called ‘‘ religious,” which in his ears sounds like ‘‘ goody- 
goody,” but he tries upon the whole to observe the 
decalogue; and the sequel of all this has been that he has 
so far taken possession of much of the previously unoccu- 
pied world and peopled it; and what was previously 
occupied he has (as he thinks) improved. At any rate he 
has it, and the future must prove whether the qualities 
we have attributed to him are those which will keep it, or 
whether he also will some time degenerate from riches, 
pride, and vain glory, and sink down as so many nations, 
even great ones, have done in past times — which may 
Heaven of its goodness forbid. 
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RECORDS OF THE JEWS IN ROME, AND THEIR 
INSCRIPTIONS FROM ANCIENT CATACOMBS. 


By B. L. BENAS. 


Part I].—From THEIR EARLIEST SETTLEMENT TO THE 
PERIOD OF THE FLAVIAN Dynasty. 


Waen I stand before such monuments as the Tower of 
London, or the walls of Chester, I cannot help mentally 
expressing a wish that the stones might become vocal, and 
echo some of the phases and incidents that have occurred 
since the day they left the quarry to become mute wit- 
nesses of history. So I felt when I watched the demolition 
of the Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter, in Rome. With the 
carting away of the debris there is an end to a district in 
the City of the Seven Hills full of classic and archzo- 
logical interest. It represents an unbroken history and 
tradition of upwards of two thousand years. 

Whilst the present Roman citizens are only Romans 
from the fact of having been born, or being descended 
from those who for some generations have lived, in the 
metropolis of Italy, ethnologically they are so mixed up 
with Neapolitan, Longobardic, Vandal, Hun, and Gothic, 
as well as Spanish, Austro-German, and French infusions, 
that it would require a very powerful microscope to detect 
any original blood of the Roman of the republic or of 
the Cesars. The Roman Jews are the same family un- 
changed, and identically the same in race, as those that 
lived on the shores of the Tiber at the period of the 
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Consuls. They still repeat their Hosanna, Selah, Amen, 
and Alleluia as they did when they first settled there 
more than two thousand years ago. If anyone would have 
dared to tell a Patrician of ancient time that in subse- 
quent ages his descendants would repeat with religious 
unction what they then called the unmeaning jargon of 
these tribal Jews, his predictions might have been sub- 
jected to the keenest ridicule. 

The Roman aristocrats may have looked upon these 
early Palestinian settlers in their city very much as now a 
resident in Hyde Park or Belgravia might upon a few 
Parsees who, though white men, have spiritual traditions 
differing altogether from those of the commonwealth. Yet 
the Roman Jew has outlived the Consulate, the Empire, 
the Vandal and Gothic invasions, the supremacy of 
Charlemagne, the temporal power of the Popes; has seen 
the rise of a Rienzi, the Avignon and Roman schism, the 
Napoleonic kingdom of Rome, the ephemeral Republic of 
1848, the Austrian and French occupation, a Garibaldi 
and a Victor Emmanuel, with Rome once more the 
metropolis of Italy,—the final result of these changes 
and vicissitudes being that the political Roman world has 
to-day approached kim, and extended him the hand of 
political equality, brotherhood, and citizenship. Notwith- 
standing the wear and tear, persecutions and sufferings of 
later centuries, the Roman Jews are certainly to-day as 
vigorous physically as any other community in the 
capital, and according to reliable statistics their hygienic 
condition and longevity is undoubtedly higher, and they 
have a remarkable immunity from the distempers of a 
malarial climate; and although in later centuries they 
were compelled to inhabit exclusively the most insalu- 
brious and insanitary portion of the city, they have 
enjoyed average good health, have robust and vigorous 
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progeny, and are proud, like our Anglo-Normans, of 
dating back to an ancient period of their history. 

I propose to sketch some of the phases and incidents in 
the life of this interesting colony in the Roman metropolis, 
not only from the traditional, congregational, and syna- 
gogal records, but from the epitaphs of the necrological 
inscriptions found in the Catacombs of Rome. Some of 
these, discovered lately, abound in historical and archeo- 
logical interest. 

The first point we have to determine is how, when, 
and by what means the people of Palestine first came into 
commercial contact with the Roman capital. 

The earliest authenticated evidence is the mission that 
Judas Maccabeus sent to the then rising republic, asking 
for a friendly alliance against the Syro-Hellenes, who were 
then endeavouring to crush the Jewish commonwealth 
out of existence. The mission may not have been unlike 
that in modern times of Benjamin Franklin to the Court 
of Versailles asking French aid in support of the strug- 
gling American colonists. The friendship of Louis XVI 
to America was no doubt dictated less by an admiration of 
the political ethics and aims of the Puritan colonists than 
from a desire to weaken the growing and rival power of 
Great Britain. $0 it may have been at that period with 
Rome. The successors of Alexander of Macedon were 
expanding the power and traditions of the Greeks to such 
an extent, and over so wide an area, that for some 
time it was a question whether the world would become 
Hellenised or Latinised. Their culture may have been to 
some extent on similar lines, just as the culture of France 
and Great Britain are, from an Asiatic point of view, 
almost identical. Yet, had Hindostan been brought under 
the sway and political influence of France rather than 
Great Britain, the eurrent of history would have even- 
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tuated differently, and a Gallicised India would not be a 
British India. 

The Jews in Palestine were very much favoured by 
Alexander the Great. He seems to have had a decided 
partiality for them, their history, and literature. He’ 
relieved them from Persian suzerainty, and, through the 
conquest and destruction of Tyre, opened the way for 
a more cultured and refined environment. When he 
founded Alexandria, the Macedonian monarch was keen 
enough to see that the Palestinian Jews might prove a 
useful element in the new city, and, inviting a large 
number of them to settle there, he ensured them abso- 
lutely equal rights of citizenship with the Hellenic immi- 
grants. It was there that the Greek and the Jew first 
began to know each other thoroughly, and involuntarily 
the virtues and the failings of the two peoples began to act 
and react upon the individuals of the two communities. 
The Greek stood supreme in his love of beauty of form, 
poetry, and music, and in his keen appreciation of the 
temporary pleasures of life, perhaps from the sensuous and 
material love of enjoyment for its own sake. The Hellenes 
possessed that faculty which the French so well express, 
namely, “Joie de vivre.” On the other hand, the Jew 
was a Puritan. His hygienic condition may have been 
better, his physique was not so showy as the Hellene nor 
so attractive, but it lasted longer, it stood the wear and 
tear of the battle of life, and could survive misfortune 
without the apathy and reaction of despondency. The 
Jew, too, had music of his own, poetry of his own, and 
pleasures of his own, but, like the Anglo-Saxon, took them 
all very seriously. He reflected too much upon the day 
after the feast; he failed to give himself the abandon of 
reckless enjoyment of the fleeting hour and the never- 
heeding-to-morrow of the Hellenic Greek—of what the one 
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people had to overtlow the other had barely sufficient. A 
perfect type of humanity might have resulted in the 
amalgamation of the two ideals—the cult of beauty, art, 
philosophy, and pleasure, with the softening influences of 
chastity, sobriety, and self-restraint. 

The influence of the Syro-Greek was not without its 
effect upon the Jews. In Jerusalem public games were 
instituted, the use of floral decoration introduced into 
public worship, the young men and women of good social 
standing adopted the Grecian attire, painting and statuary 
formed the luxury of the homes of the wealthy, and, 
indeed, the then high priest of Jerusalem, Menelaus, 
became a too rapid convert to Hellenism, which only 
tended to bring about a violent reaction. There was a 
sharp division between the orthodox Puritan Jew and the 
new Hellenising and reforming Jew. Had these rival 
instincts been allowed to have fought out their principles 
without alien interference, some compromise might have 
resulted in a succeeding generation, and the blending of 
the two schools of thought might have come about imper- 
ceptibly ; but the Hellenising Jew was in a hurry, and 
made no allowance for the conservative instincts of the 
other side, and, to accomplish his purpose with rapidity, 
the Hebrew Helleniser asked aid from the Syro-Greek 
to crush his conservative co-religionist by physical force, 
and to Hellenise him whether he would or not. 

Antiochus, the ruler of the Syro-Greeks, delighted to 
be called in as military occupant, adopted the thorough 
method, and proposed plucking out the old Hebraic 
modes of thought by the very root. Deeming the Mosaic 
Pentateuch and the Davidic and other psalms the very 
life of orthodox sentiment, he made the reading of the 
former and the chanting of the latter a penal offence. 
Bonfires were kindled everywhere throughout the land, 
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and every scroll of the five books of Moses, and every 
psalm or hymn book was brought to the public places to 
be burned. In fact, Hellenism wanted to stamp out 
Hebraism once and for all, thoroughly and effectually, by 
brute force, and to destroy every written record of their 
so-called Jewish sacred scriptures. 

This was undoubtedly a most eventful crisis in the 
history of the Jews. A violent reaction from Hellenism 
was the result. Whilst for centuries the religious cult of 
the Jewish people had been carried on by patriarchal 
tradition, rather than by rigid adherence to words con- 
tained in a sacred book—for, indeed, we find periods when 
the life and religious current of the nation flowed on with- 
out even the knowledge of the existence of a so-called 
sacred written volume, and the Biblical edition by Ezra 
was but recently making its way. The moment, however, 
the alien stranger attempted to forbid the possession of 
the written records of their people, the faithful went to 
the very opposite extreme, and considered every edition of 
the scroll of the law of Moses saved, and every psalm 
secreted or committed to memory, as a divine message 
rescued. The women of the Jews hid the parchment 
scrolls of their cosmic and national lore in the folds of 
their clothing, and risked their lives over and over again 
to save what they deemed the holy records of their fore- 
fathers. 

A community that were hitherto respectful to the 
folk lore of their ancestry, now assembied in caves and 
hiding places to hear their traditions expounded and 
explained, and deemed them holy. The uprising of the 
Assidean youth of Palestine, led by the Maccabean family, 
marching from victory to victory with the sword in one 
hand and their sacred scrolls in the other—moreover, 
against the Macedonian phalanx, then reputed to be invin- 
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cible—a mere raw peasantry against Grecian veterans, 
trained and experienced in a hundred combats, naturally 
led these young enthusiasts to deem themselves a chosen 
people and the instruments of some special providence. 

The result of the rout of the Greeks and Hellen- 
ising Jews, who lacked enthusiasm and patience for the 
ultimate success of their aims, was that a newly kindled 
worship of the very letter and text, never known before 
in their previous history, was initiated by the Hebrew 
Puritans, and has been engrained in their life for twenty- 
five centuries. On the other hand, had the Syro-Greeks 
been successful in stamping out every vestige of Hebraic 
literature, and making it as lost to the world as the Book 
of Jasher and the Book of the Wars of the Lord, the names 
of which are all that is left, had the Hebrew Puritans not 
fought ‘so valiantly, nor the Hebrew women been so 
earnest in leading their children to combat and in saving 
their literature at the peril of their lives, it is probable 
that four hundred millions of people would have had in 
cathedral, chapel, meeting house, and mosque a very 
different liturgy to that now in use, and Mount Olympus 
might have been more frequently mentioned therein than 
Mount Zion. The physical encounter between the Hebrew 
and the Hellene at this period appeals very much to the 
philosophic speculation of what might have happened had 
results eventuated otherwise. 

I have been obliged to bring in this phase of history, by 
way of parenthesis, to lead up to the why and wherefore, 
and to the earliest record of the official contact between 
the Romans and the Jews. Most historians favour the 
idea that the plenipotentiaries of Judas Maccabeus were 
the first Jews in Rome, and that several members of 
the mission remained in the Roman metropolis, and 
became the earliest settlers. True it is that until the rise 
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of Alexandria as a seaport the Jew, qua Jew, was not 
known in Europe, or as a distinct people. After that they 
became better known as the Atheists of Palestine, from 
the circumstance of their refusing to render homage to 
any visible representation of the deity. From the con- 
tempt with which these strangers looked upon the anthro- 
pomorphic ideals of the ancient classic world, they were 
credited with having no deity at all by many of the 


ignorant masses, though later on, as we shall show, they. 


became a powerful community in Rome, in turn admired, 
disliked and envied, and sometimes feared. 

It is, however, probable that the Jews traded and lived 
in Rome long before they were officially known to be 
there, and I will proceed to explain the reason for support- 
ing that hypothesis. 

Now, of all modern European nations, the British 
people have the maritime instinct most largely developed, 
their ships are in every port, and their Colonies and settle- 
ments are to be found in every quarter of the globe, the 
English language being the bond of union between the 
disjecta membra of the English speaking people. Side by 
side our island is another island, the people of which have 
no love for their predominent partners. I allude, of 
course, to the anti-English and the anti-Protestant portion 
of the Irish people. 

This section would rather worship in the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, in France, than in a Protestant meeting 
house, and yet their masses will not emigrate to nations or 
countries with which they have absolute religious affinities. 
The Irish emigrate to the United States and Australia in 
vast numbers, but not to Mexico, Brazil, Peru, or Argen- 
tina. In Canada, although the Irishman may dislike the 
religion of the Protestant Canadian, and is in touch with 
that of the French colonist, yet he prefers to reside close 
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to the English quarter. Nearer home, when he leaves 
Ireland, he prefers to work at the docks in Liverpool or 
Glasgow rather than in Antwerp, Havre, Bordeaux or 
Marseilles. 

The only satisfactory solution of this instinct seems to 
be that the Irish cling to the skirts of English speaking 
colonies and settlements because of the lingual affinity. A 
common language seems to over-ride, for practical and 
colonising purposes, many religious and social barriers and 
even antipathies. Another point I wish you to examine,— 
when the average Englishman hears of the differences 
between Original, Primitive, Calvinistic Methodism, or 
Established, United or Free Presbyterianism, the lines of 
demarcation may be quite broad enough for the respective 
seceders from each community, but to an outsider the 
points of difference between them are hardly noticeable. 
Thus, by a Mahomedan in Turkey or in Egypt every 
Christian is termed a Frank, and he scarcely perceives the 
difference between a Roman Catholic, an Anglican or a 
Unitarian, they are all the same to him, namely, Franks ; 
and to the eyes of Chinese and Japanese all Christian 
denominations are the same, they are all Bible men, just 
as to the Mongolian all sects of Islam are called Koran 
men. Now, to the Roman world, all Hebrew speaking 
people seem to have been considered Pheenicians or 
Carthaginians—the Hebrew language being the tongue 
of the Phcenician and Carthaginian; so, wherever Tyre 
and Carthage sent their ships, there the Palestinian Jew 
probably followed. True, he had no religious affinity 
with the predominant commercial partner in the Hebrew- 
speaking world, and he had separate meeting houses 
for worship; but the Romans and Greeks could see no 
difference between the Anthropomorphic speaking Hebrew 
and the Monotheistic one. Therefore, when the Phenician 
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traded to Ostia, the port of Rome, it seems natural to 
conclude that the Jew went along with the Punic vessels, 
and may have been both at Ostia and Rome long before 
the political mission we have recorded. It was only when 
Rome and Carthage became deadly enemies that the Jew 
had to declare to the Latin world that, although Hebrew- 
speaking, he was not Punic. Until that period he may 
have had no desire or interest to dissociate himself from a 
powerful commercial and maritime community. Similarly 
it occurred in modern times that the average Russian 
moujik, when he heard English spoken, as a rule deemed 
the speaker an ‘ Anglisk,’’ or Englishman. It was only 
at the period of the Crimean war that the English- 
speaking traveller from the United States had to declare 
that, although speaking the same English language. his 
own immediate people were not at war with the Rus- 
sians. 

We shall now begin with the accepted historical fact of 
the first official mission, 160 years before the Christian 
era. Fifteen years later a second mission arrived from 
Jerusalem to the Latin metropolis, sent by Jonathan, 
brother and successor of Judas Maccabeus; and again six 
years later, 615, Roman era, another embassy, by Simon 
Maccabeus; and then for the first time the Republic 
entered into an offensive and defensive treaty of alliance 
with a non-European state. 

From this time the Jews began to settle in the Trans- 
Tiberian district of the metropolis, and no one knows why 
they chose this particular portion of the capital any more 
than why the French protestants chose Spitalfields; the 
French republicans, Soho; the Italians, Saffron Hill; and 
the Germans the east end of London. According to 
Valerius Maximus, the Jewish deputations to Rome made 
some religious propaganda; though in point of numbers 
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the Jews were as yet a very small community, still their 
influence seems to have been considerable. 

A large number of Jewish captives were brought to 
Rome by Pompey, and their co-religionists having 
purchased their manumission, they became libertini or 
freedmen, and helped to swell the number of Roman 
Jewish citizens, the community gradually becoming more 
important and wealthy. Juvenal, xiv, 105, shows us the 
reason why Jewish captives were ransomed on compara- 
tively easy terms. He says the absurd custom of the Jews, 
which deprives a master of the seventh part of his labour, 
owing to the superstition of keeping a seventh day as a 
day of rest, and the fact that other slaves pretended to be 
Jews in order to obtain a day free from labour, made 
the owners glad to rid themselves of these so-called 
superstitious strangers. It must be admitted that the 
Roman masters, as a rule, were indulgent, and rarely 
interfered with the religious practices of their bondsmen ; 
indeed, the Romans respected sincere religious practices 
and convictions in all people, although they may not have 
followed the customs themselves; yet in practice they con- 
sidered that all religions tended towards the preservation 
of law and order and were conducive to the well- 
being of the State, providing the cult taught nothing 
subversive to the ruling powers. 

At the time of Cicero the Jews had already become a 
powerful, influential, and numerically important section of 
the Roman citizens. 

In Cicero, Pro Flaccus, the orator maintains that it is 
an act of courage on his part to withstand the powerful 
influence the Jews were exercising when he was defending 
Flaccus from the many charges brought against him; 
amongst others, one being that Flaccus embezzled the 
Aurum Judeorum, which, translated into modern parlance, 
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is that he misappropriated the Jewish ‘‘ Peter's pence’ 
destined for the Temple at Jerusalem; these amounted to 
vast sums of money, coming as they did from all parts of 
the Empire, and were remitted from the capital to the 
sanctuary of the holy city of the Jews. The minimum 
contribution of a Jew to the sanctuary in Jerusalem being 
half a shekel, one denarius and a half. These sums were 
collected all over the Roman world and elsewhere, and 
remitted to the Temple treasury. We can get an approxi- 
mate idea of the number of Jews outside Palestine by the 
fact that the Temple treasures seized by Crassus—or, 
perhaps, what was left after a large portion had been 
rescued and abstracted—amounted to ten thousand talents, 
or over 3} millions sterling of our money. 

These are Cicero’s words: Now respecting the charge 
of embezzling Jewish gold, that is the very reason why 
this trial is held not far from the Aurelian Hall. On 
account of this plaint, hast thou, O Laelius, chosen this 
spot and sought these people; thou knowest how numerous 
they are, how they cling together, and what power they 
have in our popular assembhes. I will speak with bated 
breath so that only the judges shall hear me. For there 
are not wanting individuals who would gladly set these 
people against me, and against those who seek justice, and 
I will not facilitate the Jews in their machinations. Now, 
inasmuch as from all the provinces of Italy, vast sums of 
vold are being sent to Jerusalem, Flaccus really put a 
stop to this flow. You judges dare not object to this, for 
have not the senate themselves passed resolutions depre- 
cating the drain of gold from the Republic. It is but right 
and proper to hinder and oppose the barbarous super- 
stitions of Palestine; and to show no fear of the Jewish 
mobs that crowd our public places, is a proof of my earnest 
convictions. All nations, O Laelius, have their religions 
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as we have ours. Even when Jerusalem was our ally, and 
lived in peace with us, yet their singular religious views, 
and their form of worship, was antagonistic to the glory of 
our Roman traditions, and to the institutions of our illus- 
trious ancestors. How much the more should we now 
injure them, when they now oppose in war our Pompey 
and the arms of the Republic, and does it not appear as if 
our immortal Gods are vanquished, put to shame, placed 
under the yoke and subjected to tribute by the remitting of 
this Aurum Judeorum from the Roman Republic to 
Palestine. 

Cicero shows his remarkable ingenuity and great skill 
in the defence of Flaccus, and adopts quite the modern, 
fin de siecle, anti-Semitic method, of no case—or bad 
case—abuse the plaintiff as much as possible. 

This extract from Cicero’s oration is most important, 
showing as it does that we have now emerged from mere 
tradition and hypothesis, and are now standing on a solid 
historical basis, and gives us convincing proof that whilst 
but a century before the Jews were scarcely known in the 
Roman metropolis, towards the close of the republican 
era they became a power to be reckoned with.* As we 
have previously stated, and subsequent events will amply 
prove, that the Roman people and Government were 
remarkably tolerant of every form of religious belief, 
always providing that cult was not antagonistic to their 
rule or to their civic ethics, or gave credence to the idea 
that the government of Rome could be supplanted by 
another. The Jews never forgave Pompey for his invasion 
of their Holy of Holies in the Temple of Jerusalem, a spot 
only to be visited by their High Priest once a year, on the 
day of Atonement, and in his struggle with Julius Cesar, 
the Jews everywhere threw the whole weight of their 


* Dr. Berliner, Geschichte der Juden in Rom. 
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influence with the latter, and they exerted themselves by 
every possible means to further the cause of Cesar and his 
fortune. At the end of the republican era the Jews of the 
city of Rome were on good terms with the people and the 
government, but it was when Julius Cesar rose to power 
that they seem to have reached their very culminating 
point of prosperity, and their congregations had special 
privileges accorded to them. Julius Cesar, like Alex- 
ander the Great, saw in the scheme of a greater Rome, 
and not a little Rome, that the Jews would form a 
useful element. They were interpreters for the many 
languages spoken in the vast dominions of the republic, 
they seem to have been brokers, money changers or 
bankers, importers of wheat, general international factors, 
and also petty traders. Following, as we pointed out, 
with loyal fidelity, Cesar and his fortunes, they laid the 
foundation of many Jewish congregations in Iberia, on the 
banks of the Rhine, in Gaul, and perhaps in Great 
Britain. 

Curiously enough history repeats itself in our days in 
Hindostan, where the Beni Israel, or indigenous Indian 
Jews, are the most trusted factors in the native Indian 
army; many of them are Havildars, Subahdars, and Jemi- 
dars, upon whose fidelity and adaptability to the climate 
the British Government can absolutely rely ; the shrewd 
common-sense of the Beni Israel soldier indicating to him 
that his welfare is bound up with the supremacy of Great 
Britain. At the same time he forms a convenient link for 
the British Government between the Mahomedan and 
Hindoo by his remarkable facility in speaking the many 
Indian languages and dialects. 

The advent of an Alexander, a Cesar, a Cromwell, or a 
Napoleon seems to be the phenomenal production of cen- 
turies, yet all these superlatively prominent leaders, with- 
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out exception, appear to have specially sought out the 
representatives of the Abrahamic race, and found a sphere 
of usefulness for their activity in the various dominions 
which they brought under their political influence. 

So thoroughly had the Jews won the confidence of the 
great Julius, that not only did he grant them the full 
rights of Roman citizenship in the metropolis of the 
empire, but he gave their little independent common- 
wealth in Jerusalem the right to rebuild their fortifica- 
tions, and place their walls in a perfect state of military 
defence. 

The educated classes of Rome now began to interest 
themselves in the literature and methods of the com- 
munity that Cæsar delighted to honour. In the later 
writings of St. Augustine* there appears a quotation of 
Varro, a philosopher who lived 47 3.c., and wrote on the 
archeology of the Romans. Varro observes that, in the 
early period of Numa Pompilius, the gods were worshipped 
for almost two hundred years without any images or 
visible objects of adoration. If this custom had been 
retained, he says, our Roman worship would have 
remained more pure. He adds: Look at the Jews; and 
proceeds to draw favourable conclusions from the spiritual 
ideal of Palestinian ethics. He goes on to say that those 
who were responsible for the introduction of images to 
represent the deity took away the fear of God, and pro- 
vided the people with the seed of error. 

From the writings of Philo we can elicit the fact that 
the Jews of Rome had congregations recognised by the 
State, and numerous synagogues in the Trans-Tiberian 
district. When the Alexandrian philosopher was sent with 
a deputation to appeal to Caligula to withdraw the edict 
that his statue should be placed in the Temple at Jeru- 

* De Civitate Dei, iv, 31. 
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salem for public adoration, Philo thus addresses the 
emperor: ‘“‘It is well known that from olden times the 
Jews have occupied a large portion of the city of Rome 
beyond the Tiber, and that they continued to maintain the 
traditional observances of their forefathers; that they had 
synagogues, where they assembled on the seventh day to 
have expounded to them the words of wisdom which they 
received from their ancestors. ts 

This gives additional positive historical evidence of the 
antiquity of the settlement of the Roman Jews, and, 
furthermore, that their community was spiritually equipped 
as an ecclesia or congregation. 

We return to Julius Cesar. A proof of his solicitude 
for the well-being of the Jews in the whole of the Roman 
dominion is evidenced by an edict to the inhabitants of 
Paros, where some friction seems to have existed. It runs 
thus :—‘‘ Caius Julius to the people of Paros. I herewith 
declare my displeasure that any decrees should be issued 
against our friends and allies forbidding them to follow 
their ancestral rites, and preventing their collecting money 
for divine worship and their religious services in Jeru- 
salem, inasmuch as they are permitted to do this in Rome, 
the metropolis, without let or hindrance. Ei 

Suetonius records that of all those who wept for Julius 
Cæsar the Jews were the most vehement in their demon- 
strations of grief. He observes that night after night 
crowds of Jews visited Cæsar’s grave, and mourned and 
lamented the untimely end of their friend and benefactor. 

Happily for the Jews, Antony was soon succeeded by 
Augustus, whose whole aim and object seemed to be to 
secure social order with a strong hand. He not only 
confirmed all the enactments of Julius Cæsar in favour of 
the Roman Jews, but considerably added to their privi- 
leges. He permitted them the unrestricted right of free 
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public worship, owing, as the emperor observes, to the 
gratitude the Jews have evinced for the protection of the 
Roman people. He facilitates their observance of the 
seventh-day Sabbath by relieving them from appearing at 
courts of justice on that day. He also decrees that 
distribution of corn to the poor should take place on the 
day after the customary Saturday, so that the poorer Jews 
who participated in the relief might not suffer through 
their Sabbath observance. He forbids any molestation in 
the collection of the Aurum Judcorum, or pence sent to the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and adds, it is henceforward enacted 
an act of sacrilege to steal any of the sacred books of the 
Jews, whether used in public places of worship or in 
private houses, . . . and concludes with a remarkable 
phrase, used for the very first time by any chief of the 
Roman State. Augustus concludes with these words :— 
“or wherever or in any place the Jews pray to the Most 
High God.” 

The expressions of gratitude of the Roman Jews to 
Augustus knew no bounds. They built a synagogue, and 
named it the Synagogue and Congregation of Augustus, 
and inasmuch as they dared not render Divine honours to 
a human being, they instituted the recital of a daily 
prayer for Cesar and the Roman Empire. Mommsen 
calls especial attention to this incident in his History of 
Rome. 

The frequent visits to Rome of Herod and the princes 
of the Herodean family, who mingled freely with the 
aristocracy and the leaders of Roman Society, caused 
considerable interest to be evinced in the local concerns of 
the Jews in the metropolis, though curiously enough—as 
we shall show hereafter, and this Professor Graetz, in his 
History of the Jews, has brought out vividly—it was not 
until the temporal power in Jerusalem of the Jews was 
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abolished that the populace of Rome began to look sym- 
pathetically upon the practices of the Judgzeo-Romans. 
Seneca remarks, in his De superstitio: ‘‘So potent is the 
influence of this contemptible people that they, the con- 
quered ones, have in all the countries where they have 
been introduced (as captives), given laws to their con- 
querors.’’ Horace, Ovid, Perseus, and Juvenal complain 
that in Rome innumerable Roman citizens would do no 
business on the seventh day; that they refrained from 
travelling ; they fasted, prayed, lit the regulation lamp, 
decorated their houses with the tabernacle wreaths, and 
even contributed to the pence, or Aurum Judeorum, sent 
to the Temple at Jerusalem. , 

It seems singular how the name of “sabbath” has 
adhered to the seventh day in most countries that were 
Roman provinces, even after Constantine had relegated 
the observance to the first day of the week. Thus the 
Italian still calls the seventh day ‘‘Sabato;” the Spaniard, 
‘*Sabado;”’’ the French, ‘‘ Samedi;’’ the German, ‘‘ Sam- 
stag,” and the Greek, ‘‘Sabbaton,” all derived from the 
Hebrew Sabat, to rest. 

In his Fourteenth Satire Juvenal laments the de- 
crepitude of the age, the falling away from old 
republican customs, and the aping by the Romans of 
the methods of foreign religions, and remarks: ‘‘ The 
fashion now seems to be to learn the Jewish laws,-and to 
pay reverence to what Moses teaches in their esoteric 
scrolls.” 

At this period those Romans who had lost touch 
with the cult of Jupiter seem to have crowded the 
synagogues, and listened to the reading of the scrip- 
tures and the singing of the psalms and the ora- 
tions of the Presbyters, and, although not admitted to 
the full communion of the Jews, it appears they were 
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termed God-fearing men. Men that fear God, or Juda- 
1zers.* 

Though Herod and his sons visited the Roman capital 
very frequently, yet, as the modern King of Greece on his 
recent visit to London would probably be more in touch 
with Hyde Park, Belgravia, and the best sets in the 
English capital than with the Greek merchants in London 
Wall, so the Roman Jews preferred to identify them- 
selves with Rome as Roman citizens, rather than court 
any reflected distinction from the visit of a monarch of 
Little Jewry. Outside Palestine there were probably as 
many Jews and followers of the Mosaic code as there 
were in the dominions of Palestine proper, and there 
was hardly an important community in the Roman 
Empire, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Rhine, or 
from the Alps to the Egean Sea, from Alexandria to the 
borders of the Persian dominions, where, co-incident with 
the existence of the temple worship in Jerusalem, the fol- 
lowers of the ten commandments had not flourishing 
congregations and important synagogues. These Trans- 
Palestinian Jews were generally advocates of a Greater 
Jewry, not limited by the mere political boundaries of 
Palestine, and from time to time there seems to have been 
friction between those in Jerusalem, who thought the 
temporal power ‘‘indispensable’’ to Mosaism, and the 
others, who preferred the security and order guaranteed by 
the Roman laws, and would gladly have incorporated 
themselves in the Roman political family, surrendered 
their little kingship to Rome, and secured that which 
Rome gladly accorded, viz., full freedom for the practice of 
their ancestral rites and customs. Moreover, the foreign 
Herodian dynasty evoked no sympathy from the majority 
of their subjects even in Little Jewry, and the adherents 


* hoBuvupevoi Tov Geoy or ceBopevoi tov Oeov or lovdarlorres. 
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of the Greater Jewry, outside Palestine, positively pre- 
ferred Rome to the rule of the Herodian foreigners, who 
by force and fraud had assumed the royal title in Jerusa- 
lem. 

If one dared give an illustration of a hypothetical 
incident it might the better show the position we have 
under consideration. Suppose an Indian Prince or Maha- 
rajah had allied himself to British interests, and wielded 
a powerful military organisation, and in a moment of peril 
for little England defeated her enemies. Now, going a 
step further, let us assume that he had his troops in Lon- 
don, and, after saving the city, overturned both the 
dynasty and parliament, and by brute force sustained 
himself and his followers in the Windsor and $t. 
James’ that once were occupied by such well-beloved 
monarchs as Elizabeth and Victoria. How little real 
affection or loyalty would the inhabitants of little England 
show such a dynasty; the people of greater England, 
living beyond the seas, perhaps none at all—even though 
this hypothetical Maharajah might adopt the Anglican 
form of worship and support the High Church party by 
lavish gifts and magnificent ecclesiastical constructions. 
This seems to be, as nearly as possible, the relationship 
between Jewry and the Herodian monarchy. Little Jewry 
hoped for some supernatural restoration of their ancient 
line of kinglets. Greater Jewry could hope for nothing 
better than incorporation in the Roman Empire, with the 
continuation of their spiritual power wielded by the Ban- 
hedrin, and the Temple building, with its rites and 
ceremonies unfettered by matters of kingship, or petty 
state policy.” 

The Herodians, however, in Palestine pursued the 
Roman principle of Divide et Impera, and were glad to 
set one school of thought against the other. At the 
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time of the first Herod in the city of Jerusalem there 
were over four hundred separate little organisations, 
each having its religious meetings, some numbering 
their hundreds, others thousands; many of them deviat- 
ing from strict orthodoxy, yet each and all paying their 
devotions at the Temple on the high festivals. It can 
be well imagined that the quarrels and wrangles between 
these little factions were at times as fierce as we hear in 
our own days of attacks made upon evangelists in Cork, or 
as dangerous as the anti-popery riots in Belfast. The 
Herodian police, or ‘‘ shoterim”’ as they were termed, had 
constantly to interfere to maintain a semblance of order. 
All this was accentuated under the successor of Herod, 
Archelaus, who became merely ethnare of the Little Jewry 
in Palestine, the country being occupied by the Roman 
legions, and the civil administration subject to Roman 
laws. Disloyal and indifferent as the Jews were to his 
kingship, they could but respect the strength of character 
and the firmness with which the first Herod ruled over 
the various factions, and the absolute ordered security of 
his administration. Archelaus, however, was the very 
reverse of his father, weak in will and powerless in 
adminstration, and under him the various religious 
factions became ungovernable. 

This state of affairs, however, only concerned the Little 
Jewry in Palestine. In the Greater Jewry, in the various 
Roman provinces, and in the metropolis of the empire, 
there was scarcely any deviation from orthodoxy, and the 
farther off the Jews were from Palestine the less they 
seemed to be divided into sectional differences, and the 
more they appeared to accept the decisions of the Sanhe- 
drin at Jerusalem, as a final court of religious appeal. 
However severely the arm of Rome was wielded in Pales- 
tine, yet in the metropolis of the Roman Empire, and in 
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the provinces generally, the Jewish congregations were 
contented to come under the general Imperial laws. 

In tracing the influence and character of the Roman 
Jews upon the Latin population, proper regard must be 
had to the duality or polarity of the character of the 
Jewish people. All nations or races possess this character- 
istic more or less, but it is more strongly developed in the 
Jew. I must again illustrate this feature. For instance, 
when I visited a certain town in Holland I saw the walls 
placarded with notices that a series of temperance meet- 
ings were being held, and that numerous very distinguished 
men were preaching on the advantages of a holy and 
temperate life. The first thing that it occurred to me to 
ask my guide was—not whether the place was very pious 
or a very temperate one—but whether there were not a 
number of drunkards there, and his reply was what I 
expected, namely, that those who were not drunkards were 
very pious and absolutely temperate, and those who were 
not absolute temperate were very drunken. The duality 
and polarity of the Netherlanders is also a remarkable 
feature. There are Flemings who are phlegmatic, lifeless 
and soulless, and there are Flemings who are artists to the 
tips of their fingers, exquisite painters, exquisite carvers in 
wood and stone, and skilful executants in music, all in one 
and the same people. There is again the German orches- 
tra, where every player is a perfect artist, and who lead 
the world in symphonic poetry. There is again the 
German band, which is a reproach and a by-word, every 
player being out of tune. There is the Italian sculptor 
who breathes life into marble such as no modern people 
can do, side by side with the plaster-of-Paris-image man. 
There is in France a real gastronomic cult, producing the 
French chef, whose art is appreciated in every court and 
hotel in Europe, side by side with the Gargotier, of whom 
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it may be remarked, as Mercutio observed of his sword : 
“ Heaven send me no need of thee.” 

So we have the imaginative, poetical, dreamy, pro- 
phetical, as well as the unpractical kind of Jew, together 
with the heroic, the fighting, the swashbuckler Jew, side 
by side with the ultra-practical, acquisitive and conserva- 
tively legal Jew, who is for peace at any price. 

The same generation that seems to produce a Karl 
Marx, the founder and prophet of Socialism; his greater 
disciple Lasalle ; and Singer, one of the present leaders of 
the German Social Democrats, produces also a Rothschild, 
a Baron Hirsch, a Barnato, a Sassoon and a Ricardo, who, 
as individualists and orthodox political economists, are 
prominent exponents of the rights of personal acquisition. 
The same race producing eminent types of antagonistic 
principles, the same family seeming to bring forth indi- 
vidualism “in excelsis, and socialism or collectivism in 
excelsis, Nay, we can pursue this duality or polarity of 
character in other branches or walks of life. For in- 
stance, there have been such Jewish pugilistic champions 
as Dutch Sam, Aaron-Mendoza, and many other pets of 
the prize ring when boxing was in fashion; and there is 
the meek Jew, who, if his right cheek is smitten, turns the 
left also. | 

Again, the same generation that produces a jingo singer 
like the great Jew tenor, John Braham, who wrote the 
‘* Death of Nelson,” produced also Henry Russell, a Jew of 
bucolic tendency, who did not a little to foster emigration 
to the Colonies by his songs, ‘‘ Cheer Boys Cheer” and 
‘“ To the West.” A historian failing to take into account 
the greater or less degree of polarity or duality that exists 
in the character of the community whose records he 
examines, is like the astronomer of old, who saw merely 
with the naked eye, and knew not the use of the telescope. 
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Thus, whilst Palestine produced Jews in abundance who 
were warriors, poets, dreamers, philosophers, and thinkers, 
many of them wandering to Alexandria and Babylonia ; 
on the other hand, in the Roman dominions on the Euro- 
pean continent, the Jews seem to have been eminently 
practical, but unpoetical, and unimaginative, bent upon 
material acquisition, prone to mind their own business, 
and pay their rates and taxes with regular promptitude to 
Rome, being too respectably dull to trouble themselves 
about metaphysics. Unlike the Jews in Jerusalem, 
where there were over four hundred organisations, with at 
least as many preachers, many deviating from both 
Sanhedrin and Temple worship—the Latin Jews remained 
tolerably orthodox, and made very little use of their 
undoubted ethical influence in the Roman metropolis, 
except by their exemplary social virtues, which could not 
escape notice. Friend and foe in Rome unite in bearing 
testimony to the sobriety and chastity of the Jews; and in 
a capital where, in Imperial times, profligacy and lewd- 
ness was in the air, many a pure and high-minded Roman 
matron found in a Jewish house an oasis in the desert of 
immorality, as inscriptions from the catacombs will show. 

But the Roman Jews had neither the intellectual capa- 
city, the so-called ‘‘ go,” nor the poetic fire and imagery 
of their Palestinian co-religionists. Happily for them, the 
early break-up of Judaic temporal power in Jerusalem, 
and the dispersion and emigration of the Palestinian 
Jews into all the provinces of the vast Roman empire, was 
a “blessing in disguise’ to the Jewish people, although 
unappreciated at the time by them; for it reinfused into 
their blood the element which was dying out. It acted 
upon greater Jewry the same as the mixture of Celtic 
blood has done in England and greater Britain; it infused 
the element of poetry, the love of religious cheerfulness, 
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and the cult of the ideal, all of which was rapidly evaporat- 
ing from the vast masses of Trans-Palestinian Israel, and 
enabled them to withstand a subsequent fifteen hundred 
years of persecution, contumely, and social ostracism. 

Lord Acton has assured us that the value of history 
does not lie in accurate knowledge of what happened, 
which, indeed, may be regarded as unattainable, but in 
the scope it gives for solid and penetrative criticism of 
conflicting accounts. Prince Lobanoff, one of the most 
eminent Russian statesmen, lately assured M. de Blowitz 
that every time he had an interview with Lord Granville, 
the then Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, he endea- 
voured to record accurately all that had passed between 
them immediately after the conversation, and he took the 
precaution the next day to read over the written report, 
when it invariably occurred that Lord Granville found 
some things that needed correction. 

There is the pitfall before every historian, and he is 
probably only on fairly safe ground when friend and foe 
record events on almost identical lines. Now most 
writings of the Latin historians are full of envy, preju- 
dice, and hatred to the Jews, and accuse them of every 
imaginable failing except that of sexual immorality. On 
the contrary, in many instances their stern morality, 
virtue, and constancy are charged to them as proofs of 
weakness and obstinacy. Tacitus, who has nothing but 
sneers for the people of Palestine and their absurd tradi- 
tions, has admitted their morals to be above reproach, and 
remarks that no Roman woman had to suffer indignity 
from Jews, and that the bodies of the men are healthy, 
and such as will bear great labour.* 

I must revert to the reign of Tiberius. That the 
Jewish population in Rome continued to increase in vast 

"Tacitus, Account of the Jews, Book v, cap. 5, 6. 
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proportions is evidenced by the quotation that Mommsen 
gives us (vol. iii, p. 549) of the remark of a Roman 
governor: that he was always careful to stand well with tħe 
Jews in the provinces he had to administer, otherwise he 
ran the risk of being whistled at and hooted by mobs of 
the lower classes of the Jews who abounded in the Roman 
metropolis; and we read * that at about this period, after 
the death of Herod, when a deputation of fifty elders 
arrived in Jerusalem, and when they were received in 
audience by the Emperor at the Temple of Apollo, they 
were joined in procession by eight thousand of the in- 
fluential Roman Jews. 

Sejanus was, however, indisposed towards this grow- 
ing influence, and began to take severe measures to 
uphold the cult of Jupiter, banishing a large number 
of Egyptians and Jews to the island of Sardinia. After 
the death of Sejanus, however, Tiberius was so convinced 
of the groundlessness of the charges brought against them, 
that he reaffirmed all their rights, and issued an edict to 
all the governors and pro-Consuls that the Jews were to be 
left unmolested, and the free exercise of their ancestral 
customs to be guaranteed. 

During the reign of Caligula, the celebrated deputation 
of Philo of Alexandria went to persuade the Emperor 
to remove his effigy from the Temple and Jewish places of 
worship generally, for whilst it may have been congenial 
to Latins and Hellenes to deify an emperor, it was always 
contrary to the genius of the Hebrew race to render divine 
honours to any born of woman. The death of Caligula and 
the advent of Claudius removed this difficulty, and in an 
edict to the Jews he remarks that whilst he confirms the 
right to follow their accustomed ritual and observances, 
he entreats the Jews not to despise the superstitions of 


* Josephus. 
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other — but to be content with following their own — 
ordinances. This may have reference to the incipient 
proselytizing zeal of the Ebionites, who for a considerable 
period were classed by Romans as Jewish Sectarians. 

An incident of the time of Nero, described by Jose- 
phus, speaks for itself. He says in his biography: ‘‘ And 
when I had thus escaped, and was come to ‘ Dicearchia,’ 
which the Italians call Puteoli, I became acquainted with 
Aliturius, an actor of plays, and much beloved by Nero, 
but a Jew by birth. Through his interest I became known 
to Poppea, Cesar’s wife, and took care as soon as possible 
to entreat her to procure that the priests might be set at 
liberty, and when besides this favour I had obtained 
many presents from Poppea, I returned home again.” So 
much for the Jewish historian. We see with Poppea, as 
with Mary of England and Philip of Spain, it depends 
for the side-lights of their character whether the historian 
be a Roman Catholic or a Protestant. 

It redounds to the credit of Roman statesmanship, 
that whilst Vespasian and Titus were carrying on war to 
the knife with Little Jewry in Jerusalem, Greater Jewry 
in Rome, or elsewhere out of Palestine, had little to 
complain of. The rights and liberties of the Roman Jews, 
both in the metropolis and in the empire, were not sensibly 
abridged. One might have observed the same occur- 
rence in modern days with the British Gauls in Canada, 
notwithstanding that Britain and France were engaged in 
mortal combat which culminated at Waterloo, yet no 
Canadian French-speaking Gauls ever lost any of their 
rights and privileges as British citizens. Perhaps in their 
heart of hearts the French-Canadian might have felt a 
pang at the report that those who were living in the 
land which was the cradle of their race, were fallen 
from their high estate. Perhaps the Jews in Rome may 
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have felt like the English did in the Transvaal, or 
South Africa, after the disaster at Majuba Hill, when 
every Boer urchin used to skriek after an Englishman, 
‘‘Verdamter Englander, we’ve licked you!” And so, 
no doubt, many a Roman urchin, at the triumph of 
Titus, might have shouted in the Forum, ‘“‘ Verdamter 
Jew, we've licked you!” But just as the Englishman 
felt instinctively that the scheme and influences of 
the Greater Britain would in the end permeate South 
Africa, so the Roman-Jew instinctively felt, even when 
Little Jewry was put an end to, that his Amen, Hossana 
and Alleluia might survive the chants to Jupiter, and 
perhaps take their place. Time was on his side, and his 
defence of Jerusalem was sufficiently valorous to make 
him feel that though the temporal power was vanquished, 
his military honour was not lost, and, strange to say, 
although the Jewish citizens of the Roman empire seem 
to have felt that the Temple, and perhaps Mount Zion 
and its ritual might have been saved had there been a 
timely concession to Rome, deeply as their hearts were 
seared at the loss of the Temple and its sacred associa- 
tions, very few regretted the abolition of the mere 
temporal power in Palestine. They felt now that the 
taunt that the Jews had a dual allegiance, one to Rome 
and another to Jerusalem, was over, and the best they 
hoped for was that perhaps ultimately they might regain 
the right to rebuild their central place of worship, 
where in time all the world might make pilgrimages 
to Mount Zion; but few practical Roman Jews ever 
seemed to wish for a renewed Herodian monarchy for 
Little Jewry. 

There appears to have been at this period very many 
Romans who deeply sympathised with the aims and ob- 
jects of Greater Jewry outside Palestine. These Romans 
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were divided into three classes. (1). Those who sym- 
pathised with and respected the ethics of the Jews were 
called the righteous. (2). Those that went a step further 
and attended the reading of Scripture and chanting the 
Psalms were called the pious. (3). Those that, absolutely 
in communion, entered into the Abrahamic covenant and 
were called proselytes of righteousness. 

In the authorized prayer book of the Jews is a litany 
probably composed about the reign of Titus, which best 
shows the inner sentiment of the Jews at the period of 
the Flavian dynasty. It reads thus: Towards the 
righteous, towards the pious, towards the presbyters of 
thy people, the house of Israel, towards the remnant of 
their scribes, towards the proselytes of righteousness, and 
towards us also may thy tender mercies be stirred. O 
Lord our God, grant a good reward unto all who faith- 
fally trust in Thy name; set our portion with them for 
ever, so that we may not be put to shame because we 
have trusted in Thee. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the 
stay and trust of all the righteous. 

The enormous infusion of Jewish Palestinian blood 
into the disjecta membra of the Greater Jewry was, as we 
previously pointed out, the rejuvenation of the Jewish race 
everywhere throughout the Roman Empire, and perhaps 
the greatest boon that ever happened to this people. One 
might venture to speculate upon the problem that, were 
it not for the destruction of the temporal power and 
the dispersion and denationalisation of Little Jewry, 
the same result might have happened to the Israel of 
Rome that we find with the remnant of the Jews now in 
China. 

The following inscriptions are from tombs in the cata- 
combs of the Jews, from about the period of Julius Cesar 
to about the third century, or pre-Christian Rome :— 
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1. Here lies Irene Parthenike, wife of Clodius, brother of 
Quintus Claudius Synesius, father of the Campensian Synagogue in 
Rome. The word Shalom piby* (peace) in Hebrew. All the rest 
ts written in Greek. 

2. To her worthy and well-beloved husband, Aurelius Hermia- 
tus, his wife, Julia Afrodisia, has erected this, and begs that a place 
may be retained so that she may be put by the side of him when she 
ceases to live. This is a Latin inscription. 

8. Here lies Asterias, the pious and irreproachable father of the 
Synagogue—Rest in Peace. 

4. To his parente, Asterius the Gerusiarch, and to Lucina, his 
mother, the Archont. Asterius bas erected this. 

5. To Aurelia Camerina, the good and well bred wife with 
whom he lived 17 years, Sempronius Basileus has erected this. To 
the well deserving wife, may her rest be in peace. 

6. To Abundantius, who was seventeen years of age. He was 
well deserving, and Cocotia, who was also called Judas, who grew up 
with him and worked side by side with him, has erected this—In 
peace may he rest. 

7. To Aelia Septima, the very dear and well deserving mother, 
Aelia Alexandria has erected this—Concludesa with an S., abbrevia- 
tion for Shalom, Hebrew, = peace, but the whole is in Latin. 

8. To Aelia, the well deserved, Procles has erected this. She 
lived 82 years and 10 months. 

9. To Aemilia Theodora, Aurelius Bassus has erected this. 

10. To Agathus, the well deserving son, who lived 16 years, 
Aurelius Joses and Aurelia Auguria have erected this. 

11. Here lies Agentia, she was only married once, and lived 
together with her young husband nine years. 

12. To Agrius Evangelus, the well deserving colleague of 
Reginus. 

18. To Alexander, the subsequent Archont to bis dear child, 
Alexander, the revered Archont. 

14. To Alexander, sausage inaker (Bubularius) of Macello, 
who lived 80 years; an honest soul, everybody's friend. May he 
rest among the pious. 

15. Alypis Tiberius and his sons, Justus and Alypis, the 
Hebrews, rest here with their father. 


* Only a few tombs are minutely described, the majority being trans- 
lations of the verbal inscriptions only. 
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16. Here lies Amachius, who was also Primus. Let the 
memory of the righteous be a blessing. The words of praise to him 
are true indeed. 

17. Here lies Ammias, Jewess from Laodicea, who lived 85 years. 

18. Here lies Annianus, the young Archont, 8 years and 2 
months old; son of Julianus, father of the Synagogue of the Cam- 
pensians. 

19. To the wife, Appidia Lea, L’Domitius Abbas and her 
daughter, Domitia Felicitas, have erected this. 

20. To his mother, Asclephiodote; and to his brother, Alex- 
ander the Archont, Constans has erected this. 

21. To Asius, the ten years old child. 

22. To Aurelia Helenete, his well deserving wife, Aurelius 
Alexander has erected this. 

23. To Aurelia Flavia, his well deserving wife, Jonata, the 
reverend Archont, has erected this. 

24. To Aurelia Quintitia, her dearest and well beloved mother, 
who lived 60 years and five months, Aurelia Protogenia has erected 
this. 

25. To Aurelia Mara, the worthy and very dear child. Polycarp, 
her father, and Crescentine, her mother. 

26. Here lies Aurelia Zotike, — years old. Her grandchild, 
Fronto, has erected this. 

27. Beturia Paulla, removed to the everlasting house, 86 years 
and 6 months old; 16 years she lived as a proselyte. She was 
inother of the Synagogue of Campus and Bolumnus. 

28. To Castrictus the Grammateus, his wife Julia has erected 
this to her well-deserved husband. 

29. Here lies Centulia, daughter of Ursacius 

30. To Sister Chryside, the very sweet proselyte, erected by 
Manacius. Her rest be peace. 

31. Here lies Constantinus the child. 

32. In peace be the sleep of Cossutius, who lived 21 years and 
6 months. His brothers have erected this. 

38. Crispina, daughter of Procopius, industrious and law- 
loving, lies here. 

34. To his brother Decembrus, Justus has erected this. 

35. To the blameless Deuterus of the Synagogue. To Deuterus, 
the excellent Grammateus, Dulcis has erected this. 
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36. Here lies Doreis. 

87. To Dulcitia, the youthful bride, Pancharius the Geru- 
siarch has erected this. 

38. Here is placed Eparchia Theosibes, who lived 55 years and 
6 days. 

39. Here lies the artist (painter) Eudoxius. In peace be thy 
sleep. 

40. 

41. To Elogius, his very dear son, and his grandson Socus. 

42. To the very dear mother, Eulogia, who lived 81 years, 
Castus, her son, and Sabinus, her grandson, have erected this. 

43. To her son Eutychetes, who lived 19 years, his mother. 
Afrodisia, has erected this. 

44, Here lies Eutychianus, the Archont, a w ee husband. Be 
comforted; he rests among the righteous. 

45. Here lies Faustina. (Shalom in Hebrew.) 

46. Faustinus, the baby, lies here. Son of Alexis. 

47. Here lies Flavia Antonina, wife of Dativus, Presbyter of the 
Synagogue of Augustus. 

48. To Flavia Caritine, the well-deserved, Flavia Dativa has 
erected this. (A pair of clasped hands.) 

49. To Flavia Vitaline, the well-deserving wife, Cocianus, has 
erected this. 

50. To her father, Flavius Julianus, the Synagogue Inspector, 
his daughter, Flavia Juliana. 

51. Here lie two daughters of the father of the Hebrews, 
Gadia. 

52. Here lies Gaius, the pious Prostates; he lived 72 years of 
age. 

58. To the well-deserved husband, Gaius, Antonina and her 
son has erected this. 

54. To Gargiglia Eufraxia, his dear wife, Ch***, her husband, 
has recorded this. She lived 19 years, 8 months, ana 12 days. She 
was well deserving, and merited not so untimely an end. 

55. To Gemellina, the child; lived 1 year and 11 months, 
Victor, the Grammateus, has erected this. 

56. *gogue of the Rhodians. 

57. To her husband, Imerus, the well-deserving Mounna, or 
public trustee, Julia Alexandra has erected this. 
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58. Here lies Jocathinus, the voung Archont. 

59. Here lies Joses, the sweet infant, 2 years and 8 days old. 
Procopius, the father, and Crispina, the mother, ask the prayers of 
the passers-by for peace in his sleep. 

60. To Irenetia, their daughter, who lived only 2 years, her 
parents, Fortunatia and Justa, have erected this. 

61. Here lies Judas, a promising Grammateus, aged 25. 

62. Here lies Judas, the child. 

68. Here lies the child Judas, son of the Grammateus Salutius. 

64. To her daughter, Julia, aged 34, Polla erected this. 

65. To his mother, Julia. her son, Castricius, has erected this. 

66. Console thyself, Julia Æmilia, only 40 years old. Well 
hast thou cared for thy loving husband, and he is grateful to thy soul 
for it. 

67. Here lies Julianus, the Priest Archont, and son of the 
Archisynagogus, Julianus. 

68. To Justus, the Grammateus, 87 years old—a loving son, 
father, and loving brother Maron, twice Archont, has erected this. 

69. Isodorus Eterus. . 

70. To his adopted one, Justus, Menandros has erected this. 

71. Pure and spotless Klaudius Propinquius, of the Synagogue 


of ==": and Epiphania, her son, who lived 23 years and 6 months. 
72. Klaudius, son of Joses, Archont, lived 35 years. 
78. =" lies Leontius, son of Leontius. 


74. Lucilla, the blessed, the pride of Sophronius. 
15. Lucinus. 

76. Valerius, the Archont, has erected this to Lucretia, his 
wife. She was 28 years old. 

77. Here lies Magna Petronia, wife of Oronatus, aged 45. 

78. Here lies Maria; she fulfilled 55 years. 

79. Marcellus and his wife, Successa, have erected this to their 
dear daughter, Marcella. 

80. Here lies the child, Marcellus. 

81. Marcia, the good Jewess. 

82. To Marcia, his dear wife, erected by Ælianus. 

88. The dear child, Maria, lies here; daughter of Procopius. 

84. Marcus Quintus Alexus, Grammateus of the Augustines, 
and afterwards Archont of the Synagogue of Augustus. 

85. Here lies Mardeploos, 80 years of age. 
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86. Here lies Margarita, who lived 19 years, and with her hus- 
band 4 years. 

87. To Maro, her husband, and Justus, to his father, he and 
Maria have erected this. 

88. To the sweetest mother, Melition, age 29 years, her 
daughter, Dulcilia, has erected this. 

89. Here lies Minaseas, pupil of the wise, and father of the 
Synagogue (Pater Synagog@). 

90. Nepia Marosa; lived 4 years. 

91. Here lies Nicodemus, Archont of the Siburesians,. beloved 
by everybody; aged 30 years and 42 days. 

92. Here lies the virgin, Nometora, aged 18 years. 

93 To her adopted child, Notus, aged 27, Alexandra Severa 
has inscribed this. He assisted her with his works during his life- 
time. 

94. Numenius, the Grammateus. 

95. Numenius, the child, lies here. 

96. Here lies Onoratus, the young Grammateus, son of Rufus. 
the Archont; he lived 6 years and 28 days. 

97. Here lies Onoratus, the blameless Grammateus, aged 70 
years, 8 months, and 12 days. Rufus, the Archont, to his amiable 
father. 

98. Oproman lies here. 

99. Here lies Pancharius, father of the Velian Svnagogue. 
aged 110 years. He led a good life, was a philanthropist, and a 
friend of all mankind. 

100. Here lies Parthenos among the righteous. 

101. Here lies Parthenicus, son of Clodius, brother of Quintus 
Claudius Synesius, father of the Synagogue of the Campensians in 
Rome. 

102. To Petronius, the Grammateus, the pure one, aged 23 
years, 4 months and 8 days, Onoratus, the father, a Grammateus, 
and Petronia, his mother, have inscribed this. 

103. To Petronius, the Grammateus. 

104. Here lies Poeminis, the blameless one; she lived 96 years, 
1 month and 18 days. 

105. Here lies Probus, a child that loved his father and mother, 
age 2 years, 1 month, 13 days. 

106. Here lies Primitiva and her grandchild Euphrenon. 
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107. Here lies Quintianus, Gerusiarch of the Synagogue of 
Augustus, age 64. 

108. Here lies Quintiane, age 26. 

109. Here lies Quirinus Judæus, age 44. 

110. To her brother, Renatus, Sabbatia has erected this. 

111, 111a. Here lies Roman Amen, a pious child, and Rufilla 
Pietas, who, together with Celerina, lived 8 years, 4 months and 15 
days. 

112. To Sabbatius, his son, Gaius has erected this. 

113. To Sabbatis, daughter of Vibea, 13 years old. 

114. Sabbatis, the wife of Leo, lies here; 27 years old. 

115. To his dear daughter, Sabbatis, only 8 years old, her 
father, Lucius W, 

115a. Here lies Sabbatis, twice Archont, age 35. 

116. To his daughter, Sabina, age 16, Pardus has erected this. 

117. Here lies Sabina. She loved her husband, and was a 
friend to all. 

118. To his well-deserving wife, Sabine, age 18 years and 
3 days, Germanus has inscribed this to his most perfect wife, 
who lived 8 years and 3 days in a blissful union. 

119. To the Archont and Archisynagogus Safulus, who worthily 
filled every honorable post, Restitua has erected this to her well- 
deserving husband. 

120. Salbius, a child. aged 7 years. 

121. Here lies Salome, age 10 years and 1 month, daughter of 
Gadia, father of the Synagogue of the Hebrews. 

122, 122a. Salpingius, a tender child. Here lies Semoel, a 
young child, 1 year and 2 months old. Be comforted, Samuel; no 
one is immortal. 

123. Here lies Surra, with her son. 

124. To his sweet mother, Severa, her son Severus has erected 


125. Simon **“icus, *“* son. 

126. Here lies Simplicea, mater Synagoge. She dearly loved 
her husband, who was also pater Synagoge. 

127. Here lies Synelice, daughter of Ursacius. 

128. Here lies Theophilus, the Gerusiarch, after an exemplary 
life and beautiful reputation, his sons, Theophilus and Eusebius. 
have perpetuated the memory of their very dear father. 
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129. Here lie Tobias Barzaarona; also Pareiorius, son of Tobias 
Barznarona. (Repeated both in Latin and Greek). 

180. Throphina, a most agreeable daughter, age 1 year and 10 
months—Throphinus has beautifully inscribed this. 

181. To Tullius Irenæus, her well-beloved husband, -Elia 
Patricia, has erected this. He is gone to everlasting life. 

182. *"te, the incomparable Tyresia, Profutura has erected 
this. 

133. To the well-deserving Ulpia Marina, age 32. 

184. Here lies Ursacia, daughter of the Gerusiarch, Ursacius. 
of Aquilega. 

135. Here lies Ursus, the Grammateus, age 22 years and Two 
years and 8 months—to the memory of a bridegroom. 

136. To their dear daughter, Valeria, aged 5 years, 10 months. 
and 4 days. Valerius and Simonis, parents, have erected this. 

187. Veneroso, aged 17; married only 15 months. 

138. Verecundus, the darling child, lies here. 

189. Vitalius, the Grammateus, lies here, aged 8 years and 
14 days. 

140. Zabuttas, son of the Archont Zabuttas. 

141. Grave of Vesala (locus). She departed this life aged 25. 

142. Here lies Zozimus, and gone to everlasting life; Archont 
of the Synagogue of the Agrippans. Also Eullis, Archont; — years. 

148. Zoticus, the Archont, lies here, after a beautiful life ; dear 
to all and friend to all; known to everyone for his virtue, his man- 
liness, and his ability. 

144, #8, the philanthropist. He loved righteousness and 
the poor. 

145. Eusebius Nev", pious and steadfast lawyer; aged ** 
years. 

146. Cattia Ammias, daughter of Menophilos, pater Synagoge 
of the Carcaresians; lived as a faithful Jewess with her husband for 
34 years, and of his children she saw the grandchildren. Here lies 
Cattia Ammia (presumably her husband was a non-Jew, and may 
have been one of the so-called Phoboumenoi ton Theon). 


*I have invariably made use of Dr. Berliner’s versions of the Roman 
Jewish epitaphs. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


There are now five ancient Jewish cemeteries that have been 
excavated— 

1. In the year 1602, in the Monte Verde, near the Porta 
Portuensis, Bosio discovered one, and details are given in his Roma 
Sotteranea, page 191. 

2. On Ist May, 1859, Father Garrucci excavated a very large 
Jewish cemetery in the Via Appia, and has written a valuable 
work: Cemetero degli antichi Ebrei scoperto recentemente un Vigna 
Randanini, 1862. 

3. The third discovery was in the vineyard of Count Cimarra, 
and a full account is given in the Bulletino di Archeologia Cristi- 
ana, 1867. No.1. 

4. A fourth cemetery was found in the Via Labicana, dating 
from the Antonine period. This discovery was in 1883, and the 
credit is due to Prof. Orazio Marruchi, and he works out full particu- 
lars and details in a treatise called: Di un nuovo cimitero guidaico 
scoperta sulla Via Labicana, 1887. 

5. In 1885 Dr. N. Muller found another cemetery in the Via 
Appia Pignatelli, but as yet he has only given a short paper on 
the subject, “In den Mitteilungen des Kaiserlich Deutschen In- 
stituts,” Band 1, S. 49-56; but we hope to have more information 
on some important points revealed in inscriptions now for the 
very first time.—Rénan and the Abbe Perreau have attached the 
highest historical importance to these discoveries. 


EXPRESSIONS USED. 


1. Gerusiarch. We find the term used in inscription 107. 
Quintianus Gerusiarch, of the Synagogue of Augustus; likewise 
Asterius, Ursacius Theophilus, Pancharius, these are all described as 
Gerusiarchs. These were the chief of the Gerusia, or council, which 
each Synagogue appointed to direct its secular affairs. 

2. Archont—he was the executive officer to carry out the 
decrees of the Gerusia, and to inquire into the needs of the poor. 

3. Archisynagogus was the chief presbyter, who was responsible 
for the religious services. 

4. Pater Synagoge, his function was to look after the sick and 
dying, to superintend the burial services, and to console the bereaved. 
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Mater Synagoge had similar functions, so far as regards women, 
but she had also to look after orphan girls, as well as poor maidens 
who were about to get married, and to help them with material 
comfort and advice. 

5. Euperetes, or Inspector, his office was to be attached in all 
functions to the archisynagogus and pater Synagogie; they were 
generally men of legal training, to see that no rite or ceremony 
should infringe the Roman laws. 

6. Grammateus, Nepios, and Mello-grammateus were lawyers 
and students attached to the congregation. 

7. Nomomathes, and 

8. Madethes Sophon were men, eloquent and learned in the 
law, and students who could speak as well as teach. 

9. Prostates; in Latin, Patronus. We find this term in inscrip- 
tion 52 (Here lies Gaius,-the pious prostates; he lived 72 years). 
His office was to act as the legate from the Synagogue to the Roman 
Government; he was recognised by both as the official medium to 
conduct negociations between the Synagogue and the State. 

10. Praefectus, or Mounna, he was the trustee of the Syna- 
gogue, in whom was vested the property of the community; and 
probably acted as general public trustee for the entire congregation, 
individually as well as collectively. 


SYNAGOGUES. 

We find by dint of these inscriptions evidence of the site of 
synagogues, their existence hitherto being merely traditionary folk- 
lore. 

1. The Synagogue of Augustus.—The spot is supposed to be 
occupied now by the Church of Salvatore. Lately, in dredging the 
Tiber near the Porta Settimiana, a tablet was found bearing the 
name of JASON DIS ARCHON, evidently being a portion detached 
from the walls of the Synagogue of Augustus, and in memory of the 
Archon JASON. 

2. The Synagogue of the Agrippans, probably named after 
Marcus Agrippa, a Roman Governor, and a benefactor of the Jews. 
Josephus mentions this incident in his Antiquities, xvi, 2, 3. 

3. Synagogue Campus was situated in the Campius Martius, 
and is often mentioned in epitaphs, therefore it seems to have been 
an important congregation. 
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4. The Synagogue Campus and Bolumnus. We often find the 
names of two districts attached to a synagogue. The inference seems 
to be by experienced archeologists, that the Bolumnus Synagogue 
may have become impoverished, joined or amalgamated with a 
sister synagogue, and incorporated the name of the former com- 
munity. 

5. Synagogue of the Siburesians was situated in the old dis- 
trict of Suburra, the centre of the commercial world of the old 
Romans, like Lombard Street in London, or Castle Street, Liverpool. 
The synagogue was also known as the Synagogue of the Emperor 
Severus, probably in memory of his benefactions. This emperor bore 
the nickname in Rome of Archisynagogus, from his friendly disposi- 
tion to the Jews; just like the anti-Semites in our day nicknamed 
the late Emperor Frederick of Germany the Emperor of the Jews. 

6. The Synagogue of Velia. This was situated near the Pala- 
tine Hill. 

7. The Synagogue of the Hebrews.—So called because it was 
the place of worship founded by Little Jewry from Jerusalem, and 
those who could speak neither Latin nor Greek; and it was probably 
also the place of worship of Samaritans, numbers of whom lived in 
Rome. They called themselves Hebrews, and not Jews, because 
they were not of Jewish blood. This synagogue was extra muros, 
outside the Portuensis gate. 

8. The Synagogue of the Calcarians, situated near the Circus 
Maximus. 

9. The Synagogue of the Rhodians. We are unable to trace 
the locale of this community, although it seems to have been a very 
important one. 

These appear to be the important Synagogues referred to in the 
inscriptions from the catacombs, but there is good evidence to show 
that there may have been more than a hundred meeting-houses (or 
chapels, as we should term them now) all over the city, branches 
of the various important synagogues. The population of the Jews 
in the Roman metropolis has been variously estimated—some say 
80.000; others estimate the number as high as 125,000, but the 
probable number would be between the various conflicting state- 
ments. It would be safer to consider from 90,000 to 100,000 the 
probable Jewish population of the capital of the Empire. 
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MODERN VIEWS OF LIGHT. 
ABSTRACT OF THE SUBJECT MATTER AND EXPERIMENTS. 


By Proressorn OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Just as a pebble thrown into a pond excites surface 
ripples, which can heave up and down floating straws 
under which they pass, so a struck bell or tuning-fork 
emits energy into the air in the form of what are called 
sound waves, and this radiant energy is able to set up 
vibrations in other suitable elastic bodies. 

If the body receiving them has its natural or free 
vibrations violently damped, so that when left to itself it 
speedily returns to rest, then it can respond fully to notes 
of almost any pitch. This is the case with your ears and 
the tones of my voice. Tones must be exceedingly shrill 
before they cease to excite the ear at all. 

If, on the other hand, the receiving body has a per- 
sistent period of vibration, continuing in motion long after 
it is left to itself, like another tuning-fork or bell for 
instance, then far more facility of response exists, but 
great accuracy of tuning is necessary if it is to be fully 
called out; for if the receiver is not thus accurately 
syntonised with the source, it fails more or less completely 
to resound. 

Conversely, if the source is a persistent vibrator, 
correct tuning is essential, or it will destroy at one 
moment motion which it originated the previous moment. 
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Whereas, if it is dead-beat or strongly-damped, almost 
anything will respond equally well or equally ill to it. 

What I have said of sounding bodies is true of all 
vibrators in a medium competent to transmit waves. Now 
a sending telephone or a microphone, when spoken to, 
emits waves into the ether, and this radiant energy is like- 
wise able to set up vibration in suitable bodies. But we 
have no delicate means of directly detecting these elec- 
trical or etherial waves; and if they are to produce a 
perceptible effect at a distance, they must be confined as 
by a speaking-tube, prevented from spreading, and con- 
centrated on the distant receiver. 

This is the function of the telegraph wire; it is to the 
ether what a speaking-tube is to air. A metal wire in air 
(in function, not in details of analogy) is like a long hollow 
cavity surrounded by nearly rigid but slightly elastic walls. 

Furthermore, any conductor electrically charged or 
discharged with sufficient suddenness must emit electrical 
waves into the ether, because the charge given to it will 
not settle down instantly, but will surge to and fro several 
times first; and these surgings or electric oscillations 
must, according to Maxwell, start waves in the ether, 
because at the end of each half-swing they cause electro- 
static, and at the middle of each half-swing they cause 
electromagnetic effects, and the rapid alternation from one 
of these modes of energy to the other constitutes etherial 
waves.* If a wire is handy they will run along it, and 
may be felt a long way off. If no wire exists they will 
spread out like sound from a bell, or light from a spark, 


* Strictly speaking, in the waves themselves there is no lag or difference 
of phase between the electric and the magnetic vibrations; the difference 
exists in emitter or absorber, but not in the transmitting medium. True 
radiation of energy does not begin till about a quarter wave-length from the 
source, and within that distance the initial quarter period difference of 
phase is obliterated. 
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and their intensity will decrease according to the inverse 
square of the distance. 

Maxwell and his followers well knew that there would 
be such waves; they knew the rate at which they would 
go, they knew that they would go slower in glass and 
water than in air, they knew that they would curl round 
sharp edges, that they would be partly absorbed but 
mainly reflected by conductors, that if turned back upon 
themselves they would produce the phenomena of sta- 
tionary waves, or interference, or nodes and loops; it was 
known how to calculate the length of such waves, and 
even how to produce them of any required or predeter- 
mined wave-length from 1000 miles to a foot. Other 
things were known about them which it. would take too 
long to enumerate; any homogeneous insulator would 
transmit them, would refract or concentrate them if it 
were of suitable shape, would reflect none of a particular 
mode of vibration at a certain angle, and so on, and so on. 

All this was known, I say, known with varying degrees 
of confidence; but by some known with as great confi- 
dence as, perhaps even more confidence than, is legitimate 
before the actuality of experimental verification. 

Hertz supplied the verification. He inserted suitable 
conductors in the path of such waves, conductors adapted 
for the occurrence in them of induced electric oscillations, 
and to the surprise of everyone, himself doubtless in- 
cluded, he found that the secondary electric surgings thus 
excited were strong enough to display themselves by 
minute electric sparks. 

Electric Syntony: that was his discovery, but he did 
not stop there. He at once proceeded to apply his dis- 
covery to the verification of what had already been 
predicted about the waves, and by laborious and difficult 
interference experiments he ascertained that the previously 
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calculated length of the waves was thoroughly borne out 
by fact. These interference experiments in free space are 
his greatest achievement. 

He worked out every detail of the theory splendidly, 
separately analysing the electric and the magnetic oscil- 
lation, using language not always such as we should use 
now, but himself growing in theoretic insight through the 
medium of what would have been to most physicists a con- 
fusing maze of troublesome facts, and disentangling all 
their main relations most harmoniously. 

Receivers or detectors which for the present I tem- 
porarily call microphonic, are liable to respond best to the 
more rapid vibrations. Their sensitiveness is to me sur- 
prising, though. of course it does not approach the sensi- 
tiveness of the eye; at the same time, I am by no means 
sure that the eye differs from them in kind. It is these 
detectors that I wish specially to bring to your notice. 

Nearly four years ago M. Edouard Branly found that 
a burnished coat of porphyrised copper spread on glass 
diminished its resistance enormously, from some millions 
to some hundreds of ohms when it was exposed to the 
neighbourhood, even the distant neighbourhood, of Leyden 
jar or coil sparks. He likewise found that a tube of 
metallic filings behaved similarly, but that this recovered 
its original resistance on shaking. Dr. Dawson Turner 
exhibited this fact recently at the Edinburgh meeting of 
the British Association, and Mr. Croft has shown it to the 
Physical Society. M. Branly also made pastes and solid 
rods of filings, in Canada balsam and in sulphur, and 
found them likewise sensitive.* 

With me the matter arose somewhat differently, as an 
outcome of the air-gap detector employed with an electro- 
scope by Boltzmann. For I had observed in 1889 that 


* E. Branly, Comptes Rendus, vol. exi, p. 785; and vol. exii, p. 90. 
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two knobs sufficiently close together, far too close to stand 
any voltage such as an electroscope can show, could, when 
a spark passed between them, actually cohere; conducting 
an ordinary bell-ringing current if a single voltaic cell was 
in circuit; and, if there were no such cell, exhibiting an 
electromotive force of their own sufficient to disturb a low 
resistance galvanometer vigorously, and sometimes re- 
quiring a faintly perceptible amount of force to detach 
them. The experiment was described to the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers,* and Professor Hughes said he had 
observed the same thing. 

Well, this arrangement, which I call a coherer, is the 
most astonishingly sensitive detector of Hertz waves. It 
differs from an actual air-gap in that the insulating film is 
not really insulating ; the film breaks down not only much 
more easily, but also in a less discontinuous and more per- 
manent manner, than an air-gap. A tube of filings, being 
a series of bad contacts, clearly works on the same plan 7 
and though a tube of filings is by no means so sensitive, 
yet it is in many respects easier to work with, and, except 
for very feeble stimuli, is more metrical. If the filings 
used are coarse, say turnings or borings, the tube approxi- 
mates to a single coherer ; if they are fine, it has a larger 
range of sensibility. In every case what these receivers 
feel are sudden jerks of current; smooth sinuous vibra- 
tions are ineffective. They seem to me to respond best to 
waves a few inches long, but doubtless that is determined 
chiefly by the dimensions of some conductor with which 
they happen to be associated. 

I picture to myself the action as follows :—Suppose 
two fairly clean pieces of metal in light eontact—say two 

* Journal Institution of Electrical Engineers, 1890, vol. xix, pp. 352-4; or 


Lightning Conductors and Lightning Guards (Whittaker), pp. 352-4. See 
also Phil. Mag., January, 1894. 
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pieces of iron—connected to a single voltaic cell; a film of 
what may be called oxide intervenes between the surfaces, 
so that only an insignificant current is allowed to pass, 
because a volt or two is insufficient to break down the 
insulating film, except perhaps at one or two atoms.* If 
the film is not permitted to conduct at all, it is not very 
sensitive; the most sensitive condition is obtained when 
an infinitesimal current passes, strong enough just to 
show on a moderate galvanometer. 

Now let the slightest surging occur, say by reason of a 
sphere being charged and discharged at a distance of forty 
vards; the film at once breaks down—perhaps not com- 
pletely, that is a question of intensity—but permanently. 
As I imagine, more molecules get within each other’s 
range, incipient cohesion sets in, and the momentary 
electric quiver acts somewhat like a flux. It is a singular 
variety of electric welding. A stronger stimulus enables 
more molecules to hold on, the process is surprisingly 
metrical; and, as far as I roughly know at present, the 
change of resistance is proportional to the energy of the 
electric radiation, from a source of given frequency. 

It is to be specially noted that a battery current is not 
needed to effect the cohesion, only to demonstrate it. The 
battery can be applied after the spark has occurred, and 
the resistance will be found changed as much as if the 
battery had been on all the time. 

The incipient cohesion electrically caused can be 
mechanically destroyed. Sound vibrations or any other 
feeble mechanical disturbances, such as scratches or taps, 
are well adapted to restore the contact to its original high- 
resistance sensitive condition. The more feeble the elec- 
trical disturbance the slighter is the corresponding me- 
chanical stimulus needed for restoration. When working 

* See Phil. Mag., Jan., 1894, p. 94. 
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with the radiating sphere at a distance of forty yards out 
of window, I could not for this reason shout to my 
assistant, to cause him to press the key of the coil and 
make a spark, but I showed him a duster instead, this 
being a silent signal which had no disturbing effect on the 
coherer or tube of filings. I mention 40 yards, because 
that was one of the first out-door experiments; but I 
should think that something more like half a mile was 
nearer the limit of sensitiveness. However, this is a rash 
statement not at present verified. At 40 or 60 yards the 
exciting spark could be distinctly heard, and it was inter- 
esting to watch the spot of light begin its long excursion 
and actually travel a distance of 2 inches or 8. inches 
before the sound arrived. This experiment proved defi- 
nitely enough that the efficient cause travelled quicker 
than sound, and disposed completely of any sceptical 
doubts as to sound-waves being, perhaps, the real cause of 
the phenomenon. 

Invariably, when the receiver is in good condition, 
sound or other mechanical disturbance acts one way, viz., 
in the direction of increasing resistance, while electrical 
radiation or jerks act the other way, decreasing it. While 
getting the receiver into condition, or when it is getting 
out of order, vibrations, and sometimes electric discharges, 
act irregularly: and an occasional good shaking does the 
filings good. I have taken rough measurements of the 
resistance, by the simple process of restoring the original 
galvanometer deflection by adding or removing resistance 
coils. A -inch tube, 8 inches long, of selected iron turn- 
ings had a resistance of 2500 ohms in the sensitive state. 
A feeble stimulus, caused by a distant electrophorus spark, 
brought it down 400 ohms. A rather stronger one re- 
duced it by 500 or 600, while a trace of spark given to a 
point of the circuit itself, ran it down 1400 ohms. 
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And notice here that our model eye has a well-defined 
range of vision. It cannot see waves too long for it. The 
powerful disturbance caused by the violent flashes of a 
Wimshurst or Voss machine it is blind to. If the knobs 
of the machine are well polished it will respond to some 
high harmonics, due to vibrations in the terminal rods; 
and these are the vibrations to which it responds when 
excited simply by an induction coil. The coil should have 
knobs instead of points. Sparks from points or dirty 
knobs hardly excite the coherer at all. But hold a well- 
polished sphere or third knob between even the dirty 
knobs of a Voss machine, and the coherer responds at 
once to the surgings got up in it. 

Feeble short sparks, again, are often more powerful 
exciters than are strong long ones. I suppose because 
they are more sudden. 

This is instructively shown with an electrophorus lid. 
Spark it to a knuckle, and it does very little. Spark it to 
a knob, and it works well. But now try this experi- 
ment :—first spark it to an insulated sphere, there 1s some 
effect; discharge the sphere, and take a second spark, 
without recharging the lid; do this several times; and at 
last, when the spark is inaudible, invisible, and otherwise 
imperceptible, the coherer some yards away responds more 
violently than ever, and the spot of hght rushes from the 
scale. 

If a coherer be attached by a side wire to the gas 
pipes, and an electrophorus spark be given to either the 
gas pipes or the water pipes, or even to the hot-water 
system in any other room of the building, the coherer 
responds. 

Observe how simple the production and detection of 
Hertz waves are now. An electrophorus or a frictional 
machine serves to excite them; a voltaic cell, a rough 
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galvanometer, and a bad contact serve to detect them. 
Indeed, they might have been observed at the beginning of 
the century, before galvanometers were known. A frog’s 
leg, or an iodide of starch paper would do almost as 
well. | 

A bad contact was at one time regarded as a simple 
nuisance, because of the singularly uncertain and capri- 
cious character of the current transmitted by it. Hughes 
observed its sensitiveness to sound waves, and it became 
the microphone. Now it turns out to be sensitive to 
electric waves, if it be made of any oxidisable metal (not of 
carbon),* and we have an instrument which might be 
called a micro-something, but which, as it appears to act 
by cohesion, I call at present a coherer. Perhaps some of 
the capriciousness of an anathematised bad contact was 
sometimes due to the fact that it was responding to stray 
electric radiation. 

The breaking down of cohesion by mechanical tremor 
is an ancient process, observed on a large scale by en- 
gineers in railway axles and girders; indeed, the cutting 
of small girders by persistent blows of hammer and chisel 
reminded me the other day of the tapping back of our 
eohering surfaces after they have been exposed to the 
welding effect of an electric jerk. 

If a coherer is shut up in a complete metallic 
enclosure, waves cannot get at it, but if wires are led 
from it to an outside ordinary galvanometer, it remains 
nearly as sensitive as it was before (nearly, not quite), for 
the circuit picks up the waves and they run along the 


* Fitzgerald tells me that he has succeeded with carbon also. My 
experience is that the iess oxidisable the metal, the more sensitive and also 
the more troublesome is the detector. Mr. Robinson has now made me a 
hydrogen vacuum tube of brass filings, which beats the coherer for sensitive- 
ness. I wish to express my obligation to Mr. Edward E. Robinson for his 
extremncly competent aid with all these experiments. 
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insulated wires into the closed box. To screen it effec- 
tively, it is necessary to enclose battery and galvanometer 
and every bit of wire connection; the only thing that may 
be left outside is the needle of the galvanometer. Accord- 
ingly, here we have a compact arrangement of battery and 
coil and coherer, all shut up in a copper box. The coil is 
fixed against the side of the box at such height that it 
can act conveniently on an outside suspended compass 
needle. The slow action of the coil has no difficulty in 
getting through copper, as everyone knows; only a perfect 
conductor could screen off that, but the Hertz waves are 
effectively kept out by sheet copper. 

It must be said, however, that the box must be exceed- 
ingly well closed for the screening to be perfect. The 
very narrowest chink permits their entrance, and at one 
time I thought I should have to solder a lid on before they 
could be kept out entirely. Clamping a copper lid on to a 
flange in six places was not enough. But by the use of 
pads of tinfoil, chinks can be avoided, and the inside of 
the box becomes then electrically dark. 

If even an inch of the circuit protrudes, it at once 
becomes slightly sensitive again; and if a mere single wire 
protrudes through the box, provided it is insulated where 
it passes through, the waves will utilise it as a speaking 
tube, and run blithely in. And this whether the wire be 
connected to anything inside or not, though it acts more 
strongly when connected. 

In careful experiments, where the galvanometer is pro- 
tected in one copper box and the coherer in another, the 
wires connecting the two must be encased in a metal tube, 
and this tube must be well connected with the metal of 
both enclosures, if nothing is to get in but what is 
wanted. 

Similarly, when definite radiation is desired, it is well 
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to put the radiator in a copper hat, open in only one 
direction. And in order to guard against reflected and 
collateral surgings running along the wires which pass 
outside to the exciting coil and battery, as they are liable 
to do, I am accustomed to put all these things in a 
packing case lined with tinfoil, to the outside of which the 
sending hat is fixed, and to pull the key of the primary 
exciting circuit by a string from outside. 

Even then, with the lid of the hat well clamped on, 
something gets out, but it is not enough to cause serious 
disturbance of qualitative results. The sender must evi- 
dently be thought of as emitting a momentary blaze of 
light which escapes through every chink. Or, indeed, 
since the waves are some inches long, the difficulty of 
keeping them out of an enclosure may be likened to the 
difficulty of excluding sound; though the difficulty is not 
quite so great as that, since a reasonable thickness of 
metal is really opaque. I fancied once or twice I detected 
a trace of transparency in such metal sheets as ordinary 
tinplate, but unnoticed chinks elsewhere may have de- 
ceived me. [Further investigation fails to detect real 
transparency even in thin tinfoil.! 

One thing in this connection is noticeable, and that is 
how little radiation gets either in or out of a small round 
hole. A narrow long chink in the receiver box lets in a 
lot ; a round hole the size of a shilling lets in hardly any, 
unless indeed a bit of insulated wire protrudes through it 
like a collecting ear trumpet. 

It may be asked how the waves get out of the metal 
tube of an electric gas-lighter. But they do not; they get 
out through the handle, which being of ebonite is trans- 
parent. Wrap up the handle tightly in tinfoil, and a gas- 
lighter is powerless. 
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OPTICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


And now, in conclusion, I will show some of the ordi- 
nary optical experiments with Hertz waves, using as 
source either one of two devices: either a 5-inch sphere 
with sparks to ends of a diameter, an arrangement which 
emits 7-inch waves, but of so dead-beat a character that it 
is wise to enclose it in a copper hat to prolong them and 
send them out in the desired direction; or else a 2-inch 
hollow cylinder with spark knobs at ends of an internal 
diameter. This last emits 83-inch waves of a very fairly 
persistent character, but with nothing like the intensity of 
one of the outside radiators. 

As receiver there is no need to use anything sensitive, 
so 1 employ a glass tube full of coarse iron filings, put at 
the back of a copper hat with its mouth turned well askew 
to the source, which is put outside the door at a distance 
of some yards, so that only a little direct radiation can 
reach the tube. Sometimes the tube is put lengthways in 
the hat instead of crossways, which makes it less sensitive, 
and has also the advantage of doing away with the polar- 
ising, or rather analysing power of a crossway tube. 

The radiation from the sphere is still too strong, but it 
can be stopped down by a diaphragm plate with holes in it 
of varying size, clamped on the sending box. 

Having thus reduced the excursion of a spot of light to 
a foot or so, a metal plate is held as reflector, and at once 
the spot travels a couple of yards. A wet cloth reflects 
something, but a thin glass plate, if dry, reflects next to 
nothing, being, as is well known, too thin to give anything 
but ‘‘the black spot.” I have fancied that it reflects 
something of the 3-inch waves. | 

With reference to the reflecting power of different 
substances if may be interesting to give the following 
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numbers, showing the motion of the spot of light when 
8-inch waves were reflected into the copper hat, the angle 
of incidence being about 45°, by the following mirrors :— 


Sheet of window glass  ... 0 or at most 1 division. 
Human body... _... ee 7 divisions. 

Drawing board ... ... ... ... 12 a 

Towel soaked with tap-water ... 12 x 

Tea-paper (lead?) ... ... ... 40 i 

Dutch metal paper... ... ... 70 j 

Pintol es 4g Gass a “eee: os “BO. y 

Sheet copper... see <.. -100 and up against stops. 


A block of paraffin about a cubic foot in volume is 
cast into the shape of a prism with angles 75°, 60°, and 45°. 
Using the large angle, the rays are refracted into the 
receiving hat, and produce an effect much larger than 
when the prism is removed. 

An ordinary 9-inch glass lens is next placed near the 
source, and by means of the light of a taper it is focussed 
between source and receiver. The lens is seen to increase 
the effect by concentrating the electric radiation. 

The lens helps us to set correctly an 18-inch circular 
copper disc in position for showing the bright diffraction 
spot. Removing the disc, the effect is much the same as 
when it was present; in accordance with the theory of 
Poisson. . Add the lens and the effect is greater. 

With a diffraction grating of copper strips 2 in. broad 
and 2 in. apart, I have not yet succeeded in getting good 
results. It is difficult to get sharp nodes and interference 
effects with these sensitive detectors ina room. I expect 
to do better when I can try out of doors away from so 
many reflecting surfaces ; indoors it is like trying delicate 
optical experiments in a small whitewashed chamber well 
supplied with looking-glasses ; nor have I ever succeeded 
in getting clear concentration with this zone-plate having 
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Newton's rings fixed to it in tinfoil. But really there is 
nothing of much interest now in diffraction effects except 
the demonstration of the waves and the measure of their 
length. There was immense interest in Hertz’s time. 
because then the wave character of the radiation had to 
be proved; but every possible kind of wave must give 
interference and diffraction effects, and their theory 1s, 
so to say, worked out. More interest attaches to polarisa- 
tion, double refraction and dispersion experiments. 

Polarisation experiments are easy enough. Radiation 
from a sphere is already strongly polarised, and the tube 
acts as a partial analyser, responding much more vigor- 
ously when its length is parallel to the line of sparks than 
when they are crossed ; but a convenient extra polariser is 
a grid of wires something like what was used by Hertz, 
only on a much smaller scale; say an 18-inch octagonal 
frame of copper strip with a harp of parallel copper wires. 
The spark-line of the radiator being set at 45°, a vertical 
grid placed over receiver reduces the deflection to about 
one-half, and a crossed grid over the source reduces it to 
nearly nothing. 

Rotating either grid a little, rapidly increases the 
effect, which becomes a maximum when they are parallel. 
The interposition of a third grid, with its wires at 45° 
between two crossed grids, restores some of the obliterated 
effect. So does the interposition of a thick slab of wood, 
with the grain at 45°. 

Radiation reflected from a grid is strongly polarised, of 
course, in a plane normal to that of the radiation which 
gets through it. They are thus analagous in their effect to 
Nicols, or to a pile of plates. 

The electric vibrations which get through these grids 
are at right angles to the wires. Vibrations parallel to 
the wires are reflected or absorbed. 
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To demonstrate that the so-called plane of polarisation 
of the radiation transmitted by a grid is at right angles to 
the electric vibration,* i.e., that when light is reflected 
from the boundary of a transparent substance at the 
polarising angle, the electric vibrations of the reflected 
beam are perpendicular to the plane of reflection, I use the 
same paraffin prism as before; but this time I use its 
largest face as a reflector, and set it at something near the 
polarising angle. When the line of wires of the grid 
over the mouth of the emitter is parallel to the plane of 
incidence, in which case the electric vibrations are perpen- 
dicular to the plane of incidence, plenty of radiation is 
reflected by the paraffin face. Turning the grid so that 
the electric vibrations are in the plane of incidence, we 
find that the paraffin surface set at the proper angle is 
able to reflect hardly anything. In other words, the 
vibrations contemplated by Fresnel are the electric vibra- 
tions; those dealt with by McCullagh are the magnetic 
ones. 

Thus are some of the surmises of genius verified and 
made obvious to the wayfaring man. 


* Cf. Trouton, in Nature, vol. xxxix, p. 393; and many optical experi- 
ments by Mr. Trouton, vol. xl, p. 398. Also by Klemencik (Wied. Ann. 
vol. xlv), Righi (Acc. dei Lincei, vol. xi), and Elster and Geitel (Phil. Mag., 
July, 1894, p. 158). 
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MODERN ASPECTS OF HEREDITY. 
By J. C. M. GIVEN, M.D., Lonp. 


Ir is hardly possible now-a-days to take up any news- 
paper, magazine or modern novel, or to see any new play, 
without coming across some allusion to heredity; and as 
is the fate of all new and much-talked-of theories, a large 
amount of nonsense is being said and written about this 
subject. Of late years an immense quantity of facts 
regarding heredity have been collected, and numerous 
theories to explain its scope and mode of action have been 
propounded ; and it is the purpose of my Paper to try to 
put before you some of the most important of these facts, 
and some of the more reliable of these theories. 

The influence of heredity is no new discovery, and the 
facts that the child resembles its parent, and that the 
acorn produces the oak and no other form of vegetable 
life, are as old as human intelligence; but the extent to 
which our bodily forms, our mental characteristics, and 
our social ordinances, nay, even our modes of thought 
and systems of philosophy, are moulded and formed by 
hereditary influences, and the proportionately small part 
which education and acquired characters take in this 
process, is not so well recognised. 

Ibsen is probably responsible to a large extent for 
popularising this subject, and his plays, such as Ghosts, 
Romersholm and A Doll’s House are good examples of the 
unreliable and loose ways in which scientific facts may be 
misused in the treatment of social relations by a writer of 
superficial and inexact knowledge. Of the literary value 
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of his work I have nothing to say, but one has only to 
read his plays carefully to see the forced and ridiculous 
manner he uses the terms and phrases of heredity. It is 
also worthy of note that Ibsen confines himself to portray- 
ing the transmission of bad and disagreeable qualities, 
and, while none of his characters appears to inherit 
anything desirable from their parents, they all have 
plenty of faults, the existence of which is explained by 
ancestral taints. Zola has also given us a study in 
heredity in his long series of novels depicting the history 
and development of the different members of the Rougon- 
Macquart family, culminating in Dr. Pascal, the last of the 
series. His methods and applications are more reliable 
and less exaggerated than Ibsen’s, but he, too, seems 
determined to paint most prominently the disagreeable 
side of the picture. 

We have not far to seek for the cause which gave this 
impetus to the study of heredity, when Darwin, and 
independently of him, Wallace, formulated his theory of 
the origin of species, the chief factor in this process 
was heredity, modified by natural selection. Thus the 
necessity for collecting data on this subject, and determin- 
ing its scope became evident. The researches of Galton, 
who was one of the earliest in the field, are numerous and 
interesting. He examined the family histories of different 
series of individuals who were specially gifted, either 
intellectually or physically, in order to ascertain to 
what extent their children retained any of the parental 
qualities. 

Thus, he took the judges of England from 1660 to 
1865,* this series included 286 judges, whom we may 
acknowledge to be a peculiarly gifted class of men, seeing 
the process of selection they have to go through before 


* Hereditary Genius. 
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attaining that position. Of this series of 286 individuals, 
109 were found to have relatives who had attained 
eminence in some line or other, these relatives numbering 
124. Again, taking the most eminent of this same series, 
namely, the lord chancellors, who.were 80 in number, we 
find that 24 of them had eminent relatives. Thus, while 
86 per cent. of the whole series of judges had eminent 
relatives, 80 per cent. of the lord chancellors had them. 
Again, out of the 286 judges more than one in every nine 
was father, son or brother to another judge, and other 
high legal relationships were even more common. Surely 
these figures show that the peculiar type of ability that is 
necessary to a judge is often transmitted by descent. But 
the eminence of their relatives was by no means confined 
to the practice of law, as among them we find such 
names as the great Duke of Marlborough, Lord Clive, 
Coleridge, Cowper, Waller, Herbert, Milton, Fielding, 
Maria Edgeworth, Gibbon, Dr. Harvey the discoverer of 
circulation of the blood, Sir Benjamin Brodie the surgeon, 
and Copley the painter. 

It might be urged against such a series that the 
advantages of family influence would be so strong that 
relatives would rise to positions which otherwise they 
could not attain. I do not think this objection is valid, as 
important and responsible positions are not filled in such 
large numbers, in this country at all events, by incom- 
petent men; and, as an example of the small influence 
which environment and social advantages have in causing 
men to rise to eminence, Galton mentions the fact of the 
very rare occasions in which the distant relatives, or 
individuals not connected with them, who have been 
adopted by the Popes, have risen to important positions, 
although this practice of nepotism, which was common in 
order to supply the place of offspring with high Roman 
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ecclesiastics, placed the adopted individuals in positions 
most favourable to their becoming eminent. 

By following up the same lines of result in other 
groups of individuals, among musicians, scientists, literary 
men, and athletes, the same results were obtained all 
round, and in order to get a series which he could not be 
suspected of selecting as being favourable to his purpose, 
Galton took the series of eminent men put down by 
Auguste Comte in the calendar which he drew up for his 
religion of humanity. After excluding a few such as 
Buddha, Homer and St. Paul, about whose relatives we 
know absolutely nothing, he found no less than 50 per 
cent. of them to have had distinguished relatives. 

The Bach family* was a good instance of the trans- 
mission and perpetuation of a special form of ability, 
namely, music. This family began in 1556 and passed 
through eight generations, the last known member of it 
being chapel master to the Queen of Prussia, in 1845. 
The founder was a baker in Presburg, who amused 
himself in his spare time with singing and playing, and 
from him sprang a crowd of musicians who spread over 
Germany for two centuries, some being composers, and 
some performers, and nearly all of them organists and 
church singers; when they became too numerous to live 
together and had to disperse, they agreed to unite on a 
fixed day once a year, this custom being preserved among 
them up to the middle of the eighteenth century, some- 
times 120 persons of the name of Bach being present at 
the same time. 

The Titians again were a well known race of painters, 
producing ten painters of great ability in three genera- 
tions. 

Taking these and similar facts together, Galton calcu- 


*Lombroso, The Man of Genius. 
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lated that the chances of kinsmen of illustrious men 
being or becoming eminent were, in the case of a father, 
1 to 6; of a brother, 1 to 7; ofa son, 1 to 4; and of a 
first cousin, 1 to 100. He also found that the chances of 
kinsfolk through female lines were much less than through 
male lines, namely, rather less than half; for instance, 
the chances that the cousin of an illustrious man might 
rise to eminence, supposing him to be a cousin on the 
mother’s side, are less than half what they would be if he 
were on the father’s side. Thus the Chinese, who reward 
and honour the parents of children who have proved 
themselves successful and accomplished, instead of the 
individuals themselves, appear to know where the real 
merit lies. 

We see from such data as these that the facts of 
heredity are capable of a much more accurate statement 
than is generally supposed. Indeed, we might almost say 
that, given all the peculiarities and qualities of a man’s 
relatives and ancestors, it would be virtually a matter of 
mathematical calculation to give his component parts, just 
as a chemist could tell the exact composition of an 
elaborate carbon compound by knowing the molecular 
weights and combining capacities of its different elements. 

It is a curious fact that colour-blindness is nearly twice 
as common among quakers as among any other class of 
men ;* the proportion being 5'9 per cent. among quakers, 
and 3°5 per cent. among others. This sect was founded a 
few centuries back by a body of men who considered that 
the fine arts were worldly dross, and were presumably 
deficient in artistic sense, and perhaps in colour appre- 
ciation. They closely intermarried among themselves, 
and hence the natural deficiency was perpetuated and 
intensified. It is true that Dr. Young, who formulated 
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the undulation theory of light, was a quaker, but he 
showed his disagreement with their tenets by marrying 
out of the order, and thus excluding himself. 

By means of a series of letters of enquiry which 
Galton* sent to large numbers of individuals, he obtained 
details of the temperaments of the different members of 
a large number of families, the series including 1,981 
individuals. The result showed that good and bad temper 
is transmitted by descent, and that when both parents 
were recorded as good tempered, 80 per cent. of the 
children were good tempered, and 10 per cent. bad 
tempered, whereas, when both parents were recorded as 
bad tempered, only 4 per cent. of the children were good 
tempered, and 50 per cent. bad tempered. 

Let us now see what evidence can be brought forward 
to show that criminal characteristics may be inherited. 
Everyone admits that it is so, and the hereditary nature 
of crime has been an axiom since the time of the old 
Hebrews, whose conception of God was that he visited the 
sins of the parents upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation. 

But the question is a more intricate one than it at 
first appears, firstly, because it is much more difficult to 
separate the influence of environment from inherited 
tendencies, than in the instances we have been up to now 
considering, and secondly, because the criminal taint 
appears to be a step in a course of degeneration, in which 
it is not transmitted unchanged, but is replaced by another 
stage of the process. It is true that Max Nordau, in his 
recent work,t shows that many geniuses are degenerate, 
but genius itself is not a symptom of degeneration, while 
crime is so. As an example of how difficult it is to 
separate the influence of surrounding circumstances from 
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inherited tendencies, take the case quoted by Lombroso as 
a classical type of moral insanity. The individual in ques- 
tion was named §bro. His grandfather had committed 
murder from jealousy, his father shot a woman dead in 
order to test the capacity of a gun, and he in his turn 
killed his father and his brother; who could say in such a 
case which factor was the predominant one, though the 
presence of both is evident ? 

In tracing the family histories of jiminas one finds 
that a large percentage have insane ancestors, the propor- 
tion varying with different investigators* from 15 to 40 
per cent.; and again as a predecessor of crime we com- 
monly find alcoholism; for example, of 4,000 criminals 
who passed through the Elmira Reformatory at New 
York, there was a clear history of alcoholism in 38°7 per 
cent. Thus, the trio, alcoholism, crime and insanity are 
nearly always found together, the order of appearance 
may vary, but the sequence, if looked for, can usually be 
found. 

But alcoholism must not necessarily be put down as 
the cause of the other two, as is too often done. Probably 
the very fact of alcoholic indulgence in many cases is the 
first sign of mental deterioration, though undoubtedly the 
excess will tend to hasten the result, thus forming a 
vicious circle of action. 

The most colossal instance I can find of the trans- 
mission of criminal tendencies is the oft-quoted one of the 
Jukes family.t The founder was a descendant of an early 
Dutch settler in New York State, he was a drunkard, and 
of the five generations following him, 709 individuals have 
been traced, while probably the total was nearer 1,200. 
Of these, 200 were convicted thieves and assassins, 248 
were physically or mentally deficient, and 90 were prosti- 

* Havelock Ellis, The Criminal. t Havelock Ellis, The Criminal. 
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tutes. Of this awful family only 20 were skilled workmen, 
and 10 of these are said to have learnt their trade in 
prison. They were calculated to have cost the state a 
million and a quarter dollars. 

A great deal has been said and written on the subject 
of criminal anthropology, and the attempt has been made 
to establish a series of physical types to which criminals 
correspond. There is no doubt that bodily peculiarities 
are common among them, such as in the shape and size of 
the head, ears, etc., and also in features, but the existence 
of any definite relation between outward appearances and 
mental condition is not easy to make out. One thing, 
however, is certain, namely, that physical and bodily 
defects are common in the criminal classes, and are trans- 
mitted by descent, showing: that mental and physical 
deterioration are going on hand in hand. As an instance, 
take one family quoted by Havelock Ellis.* The father 
an alcoholic, and convicted of fraud, the mother normal, 
two sons convicted of violence and fraud, a third of high- 
way robbery, six children died young, two more markedly 
deformed, one sister insane, another a prostitute. 

It would be easy to go on enumerating other instances 
to show how our various mental and bodily characters are 
transmitted from generation to generation, and a very 
large and important field we have left untouched in the 
study of the transmission of diseases, such as consump- 
tion, but the topic is hardly suited to a general audience. 

We will now glance at the explanation and theories 
which have been advanced to explain the mode of action of 
the peculiar process which we call heredity. 

All the earlier writers on this subject took it for 
granted that an individual might transmit any one of 
the peculiarities or qualities which he possessed to his 
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children; thus Lamarck supposed that a child possessed 
all the potentialities of both its parents, and on a similar 
supposition, Darwin founded his theory of Pangenesis, in 
which he laid it down that all the cells of the body gave 
off minute gemmules or buds, which, circulating in the 
blood, came to rest in the germ which was to perpetuate 
the individual. Thus, according to this theory, the minute 
spot in the yelk of an egg, which is about to develop into 
a chick, contains innumerable small particles, each of 
which represents and contains the characteristics of every 
different tissue of the parent hen. Herbert Spencer and 
Galton have also-elaborated theories on the question, but 
the most interesting, because it is the most revolutionary 
and original, is that of Weismann, which he terms the 
theory of the continuity of the germplasm. This theory 
differs from all others in one essential point, namely, that 
it states that acquired characters cannot under any 
circumstances be inherited, and the only way in which 
variation in offspring can occur is by the blending or 
mutual nullification of ancestral traits in the parents. 
Herbert Spencer, in his theory of ‘‘ Physiological 
Units,” is strongly opposed to this; while Galton, in his 
theory of “ Stirp,? would seem to favour it, except that 
he would allow the occasional transmission of acquired 
characters in special cases. If Weismann’s theory be 
true, then education and surrounding circumstances may 
improve and modify an individual, but as the individual 
cannot transmit these acquired improvements to his pro- 
geny, the race itself is not improved. We may enlighten 
our minds by culture and ennoble our characters by self- 
restraint, but we cannot hope by such means to make the 
task any easier for our children—they must begin where 
we started from. The child of naturally gifted parents will 
be more gifted than the children of mediocrity, but if 
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mediocrity chooses to improve itself by education, it 
cannot expect that improvement to be perpetuated in its 
sons and daughters. Each of us is a sort of mosaic work 
of ancestral characters, and individuals differ in the 
arrangement of the pattern, and in the number and colour 
of the different stones, and the question at issue is, can 
education and environment do anything beyond shaking 
the kaleidoscope and changing the arrangement of the 
fragments ? 

In order to illustrate this principle, I will give two 
recorded instances: one showing the inheritance of a 
fortuitous variation, the other the inheritance of an 
acquired variation—the latter instance, of course, would be 
rejected by the followers of Weismann. As an instance of 
the former kind, take the case of Gratio Kelleia, mentioned 
by Herbert Spencer,* who had had six fingers on one 
hand. He transmitted this peculiarity in different degrees 
to several of his children and some of his grandchildren. 
As an instance of the latter kind, Mivart records how a 
certain Dr. Vossler relates that his mother injured the 
ring finger of her right hand by squeezing it in a door, so 
that it was bent between the last and middle joints; two of 
her sons were born with the very same peculiarity, and 
Dr. Vossler was one of them. (See Diagram I.) 

Unfortunately, at present these questions seem to be a 
long way from settlement. Weismann appears to have 
shown that many cases brought forward by Darwin as 
examples of the transmission of acquired characters are 
only the result of selection, and we can all at once cite 
instances where the continuous action of environment, 
going on for long periods, has still produced no change in 
physical forms. Thus, the docking of tails for many 
generations has not shortened the caudal appendages of 
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sheep, horses or dogs. The Chinese infant’s foot is not. 
distorted at birth, in spite of the treatment the feet of 
its ancestors have undergone for hundreds of years; 
and Indian children still are born with rounded heads, 
although their parents’ skulls have been flattened arti- 
ficially in their infancy for many ages. 

If, then, in the more exact realms of zoology and the 
study of physical forms the real mode of. action of heredity 
is so uncertain, we may expect to have still less sure 
ground to stand upon when considering its action in 
mental and social progress. Yet here, again, we find 
evidence that seems to point to the fact that acquired 
characters are not transmitted. For if we represent the 
sum total of what our forefathers have both inherited and 
acquired, we should surely be intellectual giants instead of 
the very ordinary mortals that most of us are. The usual 
assumption is, that mental development is an accurate 
index of racial progress, but if this is so, how do we 
compare with former civilizations, such as the Greek, or 
even the Egyptian? Mr. Lecky regards it as one of the 
anomalies of history which we can only imperfectly 
explain, “that within the narrow limits and scanty popula- 
tion of the Greek States there should have arisen men 
who, in almost every conceivable form of genius, in 
philosophy, in epic, dramatic and lyric poetry, in written 
and spoken eloquence, in statesmanship, in sculpture, in 
painting, and probably also in music, attained almost or 
altogether the highest limit of human perfection.” * 

Galton,+ in speaking of the same subject, says :—“‘ It 
follows . . . that the average ability of the Athenian 
race is, on the lowest possible estimate, very nearly two 
grades higher than our own; that is almost as much as 
our race is above that of the African negro. This estimate 
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which may seem prodigious to some, is confirmed by the 
quick intelligence and high culture of the Athenian com- 
monalty, before whom literary works were recited, and 
works of art exhibited, of a far more severe character than 
could be appreciated by the average of our race, the 
calibre of whose intellect is easily gauged by a glance at 
the contents of a railway book-stall.” 

The apparent superiority of western civilisation to all 
that has preceded it, is almost entirely cumulative in 
nature, that is to say, we do things better now because we 
have at hand the entire experience and the inventive 
capacities of former generations ready to be used as tools, 
Is the bricklayer of to-day the mental superior of the 
ancient Egyptian because he can build a better wall with 
fire-burnt bricks and mortar than the latter could with 
sun-dried clay and straw ? 

Let us now consider a few details of Weismann’s 
theory : he supposes that the structure of an organism is 
determined by certain elements or ‘‘ids,’’ as he calls 
them, which are transmitted in equal quantities by both 
parents. These elements may be mutually destructive or 
the reverse to each other, and the final result depends 
upon the struggle for predominance between them. To 
take an example from the vegetable kingdom, he supposes 
that the ultimate structure of a plant is permanently and 
entirely fixed in the seed. 

The German botanist, Focke,* from the observation of 
hybrids in plants, considers that the parental elements may 
be combined in three different ways in the resulting hybrid. 

1. The mean between both parents may be main- 
tained throughout all parts of the plant. 

2. The characters of one of the parents may pre- 
dominate. 
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8. Certain parts of the hybrid may exhibit the 
characters of one parent, and certain parts those of the 
other. (See Diagram II.) 

The first of these three possible combinations is most 
common, and to show how exactly equally the parental 
elements may combine, Weismann takes the case of the 
hybrid resulting from crossing two varieties of the tobacco 
plant, namely, the nicotiana rustica, and the nicotiana 
paniculata. The corolla tube of the first of these varieties 
was 14mm. long, and that of the second was 26mm., 
while the corolla tube of the hybrid obtained from them 
was 19mm. long, that is to say the exact mean between 
the two; and again, in the diameter of the narrowest part 
of the tube, the hybrid showed the exact mean between its 
two parents. In order to explain the different ways in 
which the parental elements or “ids” may combine, 
Weismann supposes that they may be akin to one another, 
or mutually aggressive, and that the dominating character- 
istics will survive in the offspring, while the others will 
become latent. Thus the hybrid of one of the tobacco 
plants just mentioned, namely, the paniculata, and another 
variety, the nicotiana vinciflora, bore such a resemblance 
to the latter parent that the peculiarities of the former 
could hardly be recognised at all. So, in fact, we may 
imagine a struggle for existence, resulting in the survival 
of the fittest, taking place among the parental elements, 
exactly similar to what is taking place in the outer 
world among individuals, the amount and kind of 
nourishment, and the local conditions being the environ- 
ment. 

It is usually considered that in the colour of their eyes, 
children take entirely after one parent or the other, and to 
a certain extent this is no doubt true, but probably in the 
majority of cases both parents influence the colour of their 
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children’s eyes. Thus, suppose that the eyes of a mother 
are blue, and the eyes of a father brown, now the number 
of elements combining from each parent to form the colour 
of their child’s eyes we may suppose to be equal, but in 
the brown colour of the iris there is a much larger propor- 
tion of true brown pigment than there is of true blue 
pigment in a blue iris, hence the colour of the child’s eyes 
would be influenced more strongly by brown elements 
than blue elements, and their resulting colour would be 
brown, and to a casual observer the child would be said 
to inherit its father’s eyes, whereas both parents had 
equally contributed, but from the nature of the combining 
elements one had preponderated over the other. In rare 
cases the colours may not be blended but separated in 
different eyes; thus Weismann mentions the case of a 
family in Swabia where the father was blue eyed and the 
mother brown eyed, while the daughter had one blue eye 
and one brown eye; and I myself know of an instance 
where the child of blue eyed and brown eyed parents 
respectively had one eye brown and the other divided 
vertically into two halves, one half being brown and the 
other blueish grey. 

Weismann also uses his theory to explain the pheno- 
mena of atavism, or the reversion to ancestral characters. 
Thus, an organism not unfrequently presents a marked 
resemblance to a previous ancestor, without resembling 
either of its immediate parents. It is a well-known fact 
that hybrids in plants have a great tendency to revert to 
their ancestral stocks. If a hybrid be fertilized by its 
own pollen it frequently happens that the resulting plant 
closely resembles one of the original species instead of the 
parent hybrid. It may be explained thus: as each parent 
plant contributes equally to form the original hybrid, 
when that hybrid combines with itself it may produce a 
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plant that contains a preponderating amount of one of the 
original stocks. (See Diagram III.) 

Though probably no instance of a hybrid producing an 
exact copy of one of its parents is known, yet this theory 
would even explain such an extreme case. An instructive 
example of this occurs in the crossing of human races. 
Mulattoes who are a cross between white and black races 
are never quite white or quite black, but when mulattoes 
and white races are again recrossed, the children do not 
regularly become less black, but some of them are white 
and some of them fairly black. The case is rather more 
complicated when the hybrid is not recrossed with an 
ancestral stock but with a new species. But we will see 
how this theory will explain how an organism may closely 
resemble a grandparent without resembling either of its 
immediate parents. (See Diagram IV.) 

Such an instance is of course a very extreme case, but 
this shows the possibility of its occurring theoretically. 

A remarkable case of reversion to type was obtained by 
Darwin in pigeons. He crossed two mongrels, one the 
result of a black barb and fantail cross, the other the result 
of a black barb and a red spot cross. These two mongrel 
pigeons had not the least blue about them, yet their 
offspring was of exactly the same blue tint as the ancestral 
wild rock pigeon from which they have all sprung, and 
had also the characteristic double black bars on the wings 
which the rock pigeon has. A similar result is sometimes 
obtained in the breeding of fowls, where fancy and elabo- 
rated varieties suddenly produce specimens presenting all 
the characteristics of the ancestral gallus bankiva from 
which they have descended. 

Reversion is also seen in human beings, as for instance 
in that peculiar constitutional weakness called the hemor- 
rhagic diathesis, where individuals affected show a great 
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tendency to bleed profusely from very slight injuries, 
being spoken of in common parlance as bleeders. The 
subjects of this condition are nearly always males, while 
the predisposition is only transmitted by female lines, that 
is to say, that women who have brothers and fathers 
suffering from it, produce sons who also suffer from it, 
while they themselves are free. 

In connection with the subject of reversion, the 
remarkable peculiarity called ‘‘ prepotence’’ may be men- 
tioned. Certain strongly marked peculiarities may be 
transmitted through many generations in spite of new 
blood being constantly introduced, such qualities are then 
said to be prepotent. Thus, the Napoleonic features were 
transmitted from some common ancestor of Napoleon 
Buonaparte and his brothers for at least four generations. 
The Bourbon nose appeared so persistently in that family 
as to be notorious. 

The question now before us is, do such facts and 
theories as those we have been considering give us any 
help towards framing our social laws and relations so that 
the race may be benefited mentally, morally, or physic- 
ally? Such, I think, may be admitted at once, and also 
that we are not making the most of such lessons as 
may be deducted from them. 

If it be true that acquired characters cannot be trans- 
mitted, and much evidence seems to point that way, we 
must not look so much to the education of the individual 
as to the segregation of bad types and the perpetuation of 
useful ones. Nowadays, we cannot, like the ancient 
Greeks, leave the weakly and deformed children exposed to 
die, but we must take all the more care of them, and 
compass heaven and earth in our scientific search after 
methods to prolong their lives, so that they may add their 
quotum to the defects of their successors. 
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But, though it is perfectly right that we should do our 
best for the weaker brother, it is also right that we should 
prevent him from perpetuating his weakness. 

Is our treatment of the chronic criminal and the 
confirmed alcoholic rational? It consists in punishing 
him with imprisonment, more or less disagreeable to him- 
self, for shorter or longer periods, in proportion to the 
extent of his offence. The criminal returns seem to show 
that this process is a failure, and that imprisonment in a 
large bulk of cases does not prevent repetition of the 
crime.* i 

Thus, in the year ending March 81st, 1894, exclud- 
ing those admitted on civil processes, 158,232 persons 
were committed to local prisons in England and Wales; of 
these 87,888, or 55 per cent., had been previously com- 
mitted and imprisoned, some of them a few times, some of 
them scores of times, and 19,895, or about 12:5 per cent., 
had been previously committed over ten times. Does not 
this show that the great bulk of our criminal classes are 
habitual ones? Our present plan is ‘‘ to make the punish- 
ment fit the crime,” whereas really it should fit the 
criminal, and where the criminal is found to be incurable, 
as in the bulk of such constantly recurring cases he is, he 
should be permanently confined, not with any revengeful 
idea of punishment, but simply because he is unable to 
take his proper place in the social system. Our present 
system of treating the chronic alcoholic and recurring 
criminal of the ‘‘Jane Cakebread” type is about as 
rational as if we were to give an epileptic the option of 
five shillings and costs, or seven days imprisonment, every 
time he had a fit. The system in vogue in the Elmira 
Reformatory, New York, is a step in the right direction. 
Here the length of the sentence depends on the opinion of 

*Dr. Strahan, Westminster Review, June, 1895. 
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the prison authorities, modified by certain broad restric- 
tions, according to the nature of the offence, and a case is 
not discharged until it is thought fit, and then for six 
months on parole, a place or occupation being usually 
found. 

A few years ago asylums were looked upon as places 
for the confinement of lunatics, now they are gradually 
coming to be regarded as hospitals for the treatment of 
insanity. Our prisons should be looked at from a similar 
point of view, and it should always be remembered that 
our hospitals, our asylums, and our prisons will always be 
inhabited by cases some of which are curable, and some 
incurable. 

From an economic point of view alone such a method 
would be advisable. I will cite as an example an instance 
which is taken from this neighbourhood :—‘‘ The Chief 
Constable of Cheshire has given the record of John Ogden, 
recently dead, who made 130 appearances before the city 
justices, 86 being for drunkenness and 44 for assaults. 
Ogden’s father appeared before the bench 85 times, a 
sister 67 times, and another sister 29 times. The father, 
son, and two sisters were charged 847 times, and it has 
been estimated that in the expenses of prosecutions, 
prisons, and poor law maintenance, the Ogden family have 
cost the City of Chester £2,000.” 

We have already mentioned the case of the Jukes 
family, which cost its state 14 million dollars. If the 
original offenders had been permanently confined, society 
would not have been flooded by such broods of criminals, 
or put to such expense in punishing and maintaining 
them. 

I do not wish to overlook or disparage the importance 
of the influence exerted by education, but only to insist 
that it is not the sole or even the most important factor in 
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racial progress. A splendid work is being done by our 
reformatory schools in separating the young from their 
vicious surroundings, and providing a more favourable 
environment for them to develop in; and it should be 
noted that, although we may not be able by means of 
education, which, after all, is only an artificial environ- 
ment, to instil new and favourable tendencies into 
individuals which may be perpetuated in their progeny, 
yet favourable variations are always cropping up, and it 
should be our object to foster and develop these, so that 
their possessors may be better armed in the struggle 
for existence, and hence be able to transmit their advan- 
tages in greater numbers than their less endowed con- 
temporaries. 

But if, as we have already seen, the advance in western 
civilisation has not taken place in a directly intellectual 
line, in what way have we advanced, if we have advanced’ 
at all? It would seem that the line which evolution is 
taking at present amongst races as a whole is toward 
the development of altruistic and ethical qualities, by 
means of which the aspirations of the individual are 
subordinated to those of the community ; or, as Benjamin 
Kidd says,* ‘‘The most distinctive feature of human evolu- 
tion as a whole is that, through the operation of the law of 
natural selection, the race must continue to grow more 
and more religious.” 

Herbert Spencer would have us believe that we are 
gradually approaching a sort of moral Utopia, in which all 
individualism shall have disappeared, and that altruistic 
motives will come natural to everyone, in fact, that each 
of us will be a kind of moral automaton, and such is the 
logical result of supposing that acquired tendencies are 
transmitted. But if, on the other hand, as Weismann 
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supposes, we cannot inherit them, then, to again quote 
Kidd, ‘‘is the whole human race caught up in that 
struggle and rivalry of life which has been in progress 
from the beginning, then must the rivalry of existence 
continue, humanised as to conditions it may be, but 
immutable and inevitable to the end.” 

But with a more rational treatment of the criminal 
classes, and with a more intelligent use of education, we 
have by no means exhausted our powers of influencing 
the progress of civilisation. The question of marriage 
selection confers on individuals the power of influencing 
their posterity, and the time is approaching when this 
must be recognised both by the State and by the in- 
dividual. 

Before pursuing this matter further, it would be well to 
examine the question of consanguinity and the marriage of 
cousins. It is popularly supposed that the marriage of 
first cousins is usually followed by children more or less 
deficient mentally or physically, but in spite of the careful 
investigation which competent observers have given to this 
subject, very little definite evidence is forthcoming in its 
favour, and it appears that if the ancestral stock is 
healthy, the children are likely to be healthy too, but that 
if there is a diseased strain present, then it will be intensi- 
fied in the children. How firmly this idea was fixed is 
shown by the strict laws which were enforced by the 
Romish Church in Scotland before the Reformation.* At 
that time persons within eight degrees of consanguinity, 
or, in other words, who had a common great-great-grand- 
father or great-great-grandmother might not legally wed, 
and even beyond this, the cousinships involved in the 
spiritual relationships of godparents and sponsors were 
considered a bar to matrimony. So bad was the state of 
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things at this time that the Archbishop of 8t. Andrews, 
writing in 1554 for the information of the Pope, stated 
that such was the cousinship among the Scotch families 
that it was almost impossible to find a match for one of 
good birth that should not come within the prohibited 
degrees. 

Dr. Mercier * has laid it down that ‘‘ There is a certain 
degree of dissimilarity between parents which is most 
favourable for the production of well-organised ofispring, 
and parents who are more similar or more dissimilar than 
this will have offspring whose organisation will be inferior 
in proportion to the distance of the parents from the most 
favourable point.” Thus widely distinct species are sterile 
when crossed, and those which are rather nearer may pro- 
duce offspring, but the offspring itself is sterile, and the 
same tendency is shown when the two parents are too 
closely related. 

But while there cannot be close similarity without 
close blood-relationship, there may be close blood-relation- 
ship without close similarity. Thus, if two brothers 
closely resembled one parent, and each of them had 
children who both reverted to the same grandparent whom 
their father resembled, then such first cousins would show 
both close similarity and close blood-relationship, and a 
marriage between them would probably result in poorly 
organised children. But such a case must be infinitely 
rare, as it is necessary that each first cousin must revert 
to a common ancestor, and that such cousins must then 
marry. (See Diagram V.) 

This would explain the fact that such a case sometimes 
does occur, probably most of us could cite an instance of 
it, but that it 1s infinitely more uncommun than is gene- 
rally supposed. So we may assume that where first 
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cousins are very similar in temperament or appearance, it 
would be unwise of them to marry, but that in the bulk of 
cases, where such similarity does not exist, no harm would 
result. 

It is a curious fact that the other extreme of this 
question, namely, that too great dissimilarity between 
parents is harmful to their offspring is shown when widely 
separated human races are crossed. It is notorious that 
half-breeds commonly show very disagreeable mental 
qualities, and Livingstone remarked that the half-castes 
of Africa are much more cruel than either the native 
blacks or the Portuguese from whom they sprang. An 
inhabitant once remarked to Livingstone, ‘‘God made the 
the white men, and God made the black men, but the 
devil made the half-castes.”’ | 

Steady advance in racial progress over long periods of 
time can never occur until it is recognised that the 
interests of the individual must be subordinated, not only 
to those of the community as then existing, but also to 
those of its successors. The older civilisations either 
decayed or stood still from not recognising this fact, and 
such might easily be the fate of our present exalted social 
regime ; indeed, there are not wanting prophets who state 
that such is actually occurring, and who point to such 
facts as the depopulisation of France, and the ‘‘ degenera- 
tion ” so loudly spoken of by Max Nordau, as showing that 
we are following in the steps of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Possibly such pessimistic views are not justified at 
present, but unless we begin to look ahead more than we 
are doing now, there will be more ground for forming such 
an opinion. In no direction have we such a powerful lever 
at hand for improvement as in impressing on people the 
importance of not recruiting the race from diseased and 
weakly stocks. What is the use of our waging war with 
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microbes, of our elaborate sanitary appliances and regu- 
lations, of our penalising crime, and of our treatment of 
insanity, if we allow the consumptive and the alcoholic, 
the criminal and the neurotic, to perpetuate these evils in 
their posterity? Marriage should be looked upon, and 
legislated for, as an altruistic compact, and not merely as 
one for the convenience and benefit of the two individuals 
concerned. 

In conclusion, let me quote the last few sentences of 
Prof. Haycraft’s Milroy Lecture, 1894. He says, “It 
seems to me that, provided we accept ‘selection,’ we are 
bound to endeavour to apply this remedy as a means for 
producing race progression, even if the present physical 
deterioration be not so great as I am inclined to believe, 
even if there be no signs of deterioration at all, we have m 
selective agencies a certain and tried means of improve- 
ment. I venture to think that it is not premature to 
ask the public to consider seriously the question of 
segregation, and the prevention of the immigration of the 
incapables of other nations. The transmission of diseased 
and feeble strains is a real and tangible evil, we all know 
too well of its existence, and all would be willing to 
prevent it. Once people have learnt to look farther ahead 
and realise how much of the happiness of the future 
depends upon their present action, I cannot but believe 
that this will affect their attitude in respect to marriage. 
Not only will the feeble and diseased realise fully the 
consequences of hereditary transmissions, and dread their 
consequences, but if they marry, they will do so in face of 
public opinion, perhaps public rule.” 
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DESCRIPTION OF DIAGRAMS. 


Diagram I, to represent the transmission of acquired characters (A). 
and the modification of type by natural selection (Bj. (Taken 
from Prof. Haycraft’s Milroy lecture, 1894). 

In A we have a person of rounded proportion who has two 
children. Environment is represented by a board with holes in it. 
tbrough which they have to pass in order to perpetuate their species. 
These two children, by squeezing, get through their holes, and them- 
selves have children, who inherit the acquired thinness of their 
parents, this thinness then being an advantage. 

In B we have a similar rounded individual who has two children 
who vary, one being oval, the other round. The oval one can get 
through his hole, and hence has children who again vary. The 
round children not getting through, while the oval ones do so, and 
transmit their characters to some of their descendants. 


Diagram II, to represent various modes of blending of parental 
qualities. 

A represents the first case in which the mean between both 
parents is maintained through all parts of the offspring. 

B represents the third case in which the offspring inherits equally 
from each parent, but in some parts resembles one parent, and in 
other parts the other parent. 

C and D represent the two varieties of the second case. the red 
elements predominating in one case, the blue elements in the other. 


Diagram IIl, to represent reversion in hybrids. 

Let a blue and a red parent (A and B) have an offepring C, this 
hybrid will have equal quantities of red and blue elements, but let us 
suppose that the red elements are the strongest, then they will 
stamp the hybrid with their characters, so that C will resemble B 
and not A. Now if the hybrid C be fertilized by its own pollen, or 
what, theoretically, is the same thing, crossed with an identical 
individual, Cı, then they may divide in the way indicated in the 
diagram, the resulting hybrid, D, will be blue, and resemble A, 
which its parent C did not resemble. 


Diagram IV, to represent reversion to a grand-parent. 


Let A and B have offspring C, the latter having equal quantities 
of blue and red elements, but let the red be the strongest, so that 
C resembles B and not A. Then let C cross with D, the different 
elements may manifestly divide as in the manner indicated, and the 
offspring E may consist entirely of blue and white elements. Now, 
though the blue elements were not strong enough to overcome the 
red elements in C, yet they may be strong enough to overcome 
the white elements in E, so that E will have strongly marked blue 
characters, while neither of its parents, C or D, showed them, and 
hence E would be said to revert to its grand-parent A. 


Diagram V, to represent the lines of descent when two first cousins 
(D and KE) show close similarity, that is to say, they both 
revert to a common grand-parent (Aj. (From Dr. Mercier's 
“ Sanity and Insanity `). 


A Diagram. I. B 


Diagram 
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A STUDY OF EKEUPHUISM. 
By J. MURRAY MOORE, M.D., F.R.G.S8. 


Tue latter years of this nineteenth century are being 
marked by two dissimilar features of literary fashion. On 
the one hand, a slangy, Americanised, and slip-shod style 
of English prevails in our newspapers and cheap maga- 
zines: on the other hand, great scholars, who devote 
themselves to the study of our real language, are reprint- 
ing with accuracy, and annotating with lucidity, long- 
forgotten or unknown Elizabethan writings. John Lyly’s 
Euphues is one of these; and Mr. Edward Arber deserves 
our warm thanks for his admirable reprint of this rare old 
book,—once so popular, then so ridiculed, afterwards 
buried. Though by no means a ‘“ masterpiece”’ of that 
Golden Age of our native literature,—extending from the 
publication of Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster, in 1570, to 
the failure of Ben Jonson’s last play, The New Inn, in 
1629—I shall prove in this Paper that Euphues is not 
merely a bibliographical rarity, but that it possesses both 
historic interest and intrinsic literary merit. And, lest 
some critics among my audience should reproach me with 
attempting to interest them in an effete literary affectation 
which had ‘‘ deservedly ” passed into oblivion, I ask their 
impartial consideration of some facts and inferences 
which, to my mind, render the whole subject of Euphuism 
worthy of careful study. 

a. The book Kuphues, like Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, 
has added a word, ‘‘ euphuism,” to the English language, 
the exact meaning of which is not understood by the 
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general reader, who is apt to confuse it with ‘‘ euphem- 
ism.” 

b. Euphues and its imitations formed a distinctly new 
phase of our native literature, —a group of works which 
mark the transition from verse to prose of English ro- 
mantic fiction. 

c. Nay, more: for according to the high authority of 
our own Professor Raleigh, who has deemed Euphues 
worthy of an entire chapter in his admirable University 
Extension Manual, The History of the English Novel, 
that work is absolutely the first original prose English 
romance. 

d. The immediate success of this book, at the time it 
issued from the press (1579 and 1580), can only be ac- 
counted for by the supposition that its novel style supplied 
to the reading public of that day something lacking in the 
pre-existent literature of the Renaissance in England. 

e. The real merits of [uphues have been wholly 
obscured by the extreme contumely and ridicule thrown 
upon its obvious defects, and more especially upon the 
exaggerations of its imitators, who formed the euphuistic 
school of authors—Greene, Peele, Kyd, Lodge, Nash, 
Munday, Meres, and others. And further discredit has 
been cast upon it by the clumsy caricature of an euphuist, 
in the person of Sir Piercie Shafton, drawn by Sir Walter 
Scott in his novel, The Monastery. 

f. A careful study of Shakspere’s earlier plays has 
convinced me that Lyly’s works had more influence on 
that master-mind than any other contemporary books, and 
that a knowledge of the latter must enhance our enjoy- 
ment of the former. I can show that Shakspere’s earliest 
comedy, Love’s Labour Lost, was written expressly to ridi- 
cule spoken euphuism, but that the “Swan of Avon” 
borrowed freely in other comedies from Lyly’s plays. 
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g. Lastly, Euphues is a treasury to a philologist of 
interesting words, phrases, jests, proverbs, medieval 
superstitions, étc.; and the book gives us many unstudied 
but graphic word-pictures of sixteenth-century fashions, 
manners, and customs. 


JOHN LYLY, THE AUTHOR OF Euphues, 


was a native of Kent, born in 1554, the year of birth both 
of Sir Philip Sidney and of Richard Hooker, “ the 
- judicious,” on whose prose our own Ruskin modelled the 
style of his Modern Painters. The poet Spenser and 
the gallant, ill-fated Raleigh were then two years old. 
Men of ability, and not seldom of genius, in every line of 
thought and of action abounded in England at this period. 
Culture had revived. University education was more 
valued and more accessible than of old; and the production 
of literary work began to be recognised as a profession. 

In an autobiographical passage in Euphues we learn 
that Lyly’s parents were ‘‘ honest and worshipful,”’ 
although he was entered on the books of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, as plebeii filius. Though he appears to have 
neglected his more serious studies for the lighter arts of 
poetry and music, he took his B.A., and afterwards his 
M.A. degrees (1575), after the usual curriculum. Coming 
to the Court of Queen Elizabeth, Lord Burleigh, then 
Lord High Chamberlain, gave the young M.A. a small 
salaried appointment in his household, which Lyly ac- 
cepted gratefully, as a stepping-stone to some higher post. 
His literary talents were chiefly employed in writing 
plays, masques and “revells’’ for the enjoyment of the 
Queen, whom he flatters in every piece most obsequiously, 
as was the usual fashion then. As no portrait of John 
Lyly is extant, we cannot judge of his personality further 
than from the remarks of his friend Thomas Nash, which 
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imply that he was a little man who was married, of lively 
wit, yet of earnest and serious heart, who smoked to- 
bacco,—then an exotic luxury—in excess. He must have 
married early in his career: his wife’s family are unknown 
to us. He seems to have been happy in his family life, for 
he never joined in the wild Bohemianism of Greene, Mar- 
lowe, Nash, and other literary friends. To the initiated, 
Lyly’s autograph signature, which is found in No. 36 of 
the Lansdowne M88., reveals a character of amiability, 
refinement, poetical imagination, ambition, and not in- - 
considerable affectation. He gives us, in the words of 
Fidus in the second volume of Euphues, some glimpses 
of his life at court, where, in the words of Anthony a 
Wood, ‘‘he was reputed a rare poet, witty, comical, and 
facetious.” Young Lyly describes his early ambition, his 
difficulties, and his disappointments in a long discourse, of 
which I quote a few sentences, sufficient for my purpose. 
‘“ At the age of xx yeares there was no trade or kind of 
lyfe that fitted my humour . . . but the Court, thinking 
that place the onely meanes to clymbe high, and sit sure 

. . I was there enterteined as well by the great friendes 
my father made as by mine own forwardnesse. . . . 
I was not inferior in wit to manye . . . but I flattered 
myselfe, and in the ende deceived myselfe. . . . I 
endeavoured to court it with a grace . . . laying more 
on my backe than my friendes could well bare, having 
many times a brave cloke and a thread-bare purse.” Still, 
he was duly attentive to the fair sex, for whom, indeed, he 
is thought to have written Muphues. ‘* Who so conversant 
with Ladies as I, who so pleasant? Who so prodigall ? 
Inasmuch as I thought the time lost which was not spent 
either in their company with delyght, or for their com- 
pany in letters.” 

While occupied with literary and dramatic work,— 
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acting as his own stage-manager in the production of the 
Court Plays and Masques, and waiting for the post he 
coveted, that of ‘‘ Master of the Revells to the Queen,” 
Lyly conceived the idea of writing a fashionable novel, 
moral, patriotic, and yet lively and “witty” (in the 
Elizabethan sense), which might compete with, and even 
surpass in popularity those numerous translations and 
compilations of Italian, French, and Spanish romances 
which formed the “light reading” of the Court, the city, 
and the nobility. There were some fashionable ladies 
who, like Lady Jane Grey, carried their New Testaments, 
Prayer-book or Gospels hanging from their girdles; but 
there were many more who bore about with them Ariosto, 
Petrarcha, or Boccaccio. The English novelist had not yet 
arisen, and yet the taste for the old Arthurian, Charle- 
msgnian, and Crusading tales had passed away. Lyly 
determined to impress the reading public by an original 
work on Love, Courtship, Marriage, Beauty, Wit, Learn- 
ing and Religion, framed in the attractive mould of an 
Italianesque romance, so that it should be as acceptable to 
the devout ladies as to the frivolous damsels of town and 
country. He believed the ordinary prose of his day (as for 
example Ascham’s Scholemaster and Toxophilus) to be 
heavy and bald. He therefore resolved to invent a 
brighter style, of pronounced vigour, yet harmonious and 
ornate, and so rhythmical as to express the author’s 
ideas as aptly and elegantly as by means of poetry. He 
conceived that by a judicious use of antithesis and alliter- 
ation, and also by abundant similes and illustrations 
drawn from classical mythology, and from the real or 
legendary properties of animals, plants, and minerals, 
a didactic style (underneath which lay a high moral pur- 
pose) might be relieved of its heaviness. Such was the 
origin of the remarkable book Euphues, which I shall 
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examine later on in detail; and thus EKuphuism took its 
rise, just as ‘“‘Arcadianism” from the Arcadia of Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

Although Lyly’s Plays were much appreciated, and his 
Euphues (1579 and 1580) was an immediate success, we 
find his fond and not baseless hopes of succeeding to the 
“ Mastership of the Revells’’ dashed to the ground by the 
appointment of Edmund Tylney thereto, in the year 
1579. He lingered about the Court, however, for some 
years later, writing for a living—not as remunerative an 
employment, Greene tells us, as that of an actor or 
manager—and we gather from his two pitiful petitions to 
Queen Elizabeth, presented in 1590 and 1593, that his 
merits were ignored by that capricious monarch. In the 
former petition he says: ‘‘I was enterteined by your own 
gratious favour . . . I dare not say with a promise, but 
with an hopefull Item to the revercion [of the Mastership] 
for which these x yeares I have attended with an un- 
wearied patience. And nowe, if your Sacred Majestie 
thinke me unworthy, and that after x yeares tempest, I 
must at Court suffer shipwrack of my tyme, my wittes, and 
my hopes, vouchsafe in your never-erring judgment some 
Plank or Rafter to wafte me into a Country where in my 
sadd and settled devocion I may . . . write prayers 
instead of Plaies.”’ But the cold-hearted Queen was deaf 
to his request; and we find him three years after, when at 
the age of 40, despairingly writing in his second petition: 
‘‘Thirteen yeares your Highnes’ servant, but yet nothing. 
Twenty friends that though they say they wilbe sure, 
I find them sure to be slowe. . . . My last Will is 
shorter than myne invencion: but three legacies, patience 
to my Creditors; Melancholie without measure to my 
friends; and beggarie without shame to my family.” 

Leaving the precincts of the Court, John Lyly went to 
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live somewhere in the Parish of St. Bartholomew, in the 
City of London, maintaining himself and his family by 
translating, and by the sale of his plays and of Euphues, 
eight editions of which book were published during the 
author’s lifetime. He died at the age of 52 (just Shaks- 
pere’s age at death), and was buried in St. Bartholomew’s 
churchyard on May 30th, 1606, a locality not many 
hundred yards from Bread Street, where John Milton was 
born two years later. 

The literary remains of this author may be grouped 
conveniently thus:—I. Dramatic Works; II. Controversial 
and Miscellaneous; III. Euphues. 


I.—Lyuy’s Dramatic Works. 


Those plays, masques and comedies which are un- 
doubtedly authentic are eight in number, all written in 
prose, with numerous lyrics interspersed, except one, 
which is in blank verse,— The Woman in the Moone. The 
subjects of Mydas, Gullathea, Sapho and Phao, Campuspe, 
Endimion, and Love's Metamorphosis are classical; but 
Mother Bombie is a lively farce, like Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle. 

Amid all the usual anachronisms and breaches of ‘‘ the 
unities of the drama,” of that period, there is much 
sparkling dialogue, humour, repartee, political satire, and 
many sweet and quaintly original songs. The well-known 
“ Song of Apelles,” in the play of Campaspe, is that by 
which alone Lyly’s name is made known to the average 
schoolboy, by the circumstance of its appearing in most 
school Poetry Readers. But many other songs are 
worthy of quotation as showing true poetic expression. 
Take, for example, the Choral Hymn to Apollo, in 
Mydas— 
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I. 

Sing to Apollo, God of Day, 
Whose golden beams with morning play, 
And make her eyes so brightly shine 
Aurora’s face is called divine. 
Sing to Phæbus, and that throne 
Of diamonds which he sits upon. 

Io! pæans let us sing 

To Physicke’s and to Poesie’s King. 


II. 


Crowne all his altars with bright fire, 
Laurels bind about his lyre. 
A Daphnean coronet for his head; 
The Muses dance about his bed 
When on his ravishing lute he playes, 
Strew his temple round with bayes. 
Io! pceans let us sing 
To the glittering Delian king. 


The chief interest to modern readers of these old plays 
(lately reprinted very carefully by F. W. Fairholt) consists 
in the coincidences between several songs and blank-verse 
lines in Shakspere and the earlier compositions of Jobn 
Lyly. 

Who cannot see the exact resemblance of the idea in 
the well-known canzonet in Cymbeline, the date of which 
play is 1605— 


Hark, hark the lark at heaven's gate sings 
And Phebus ’gins arise, &c.— 


to the song in Campaspe, Act V, composed in 1584— 


Brave prick-song! who is’t now we heare? 
None but the larke, so shrill and cleare. 
Howe at Heaven's gate she claps her wings 
The morne not waking till she sings! 


Compare also the Song of the Fairies in Lyly’s 
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Endimion (1592) with that in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Act V, Sc. 4 (1601). 

The ablest of Shaksperian commentators, Gervinus 
(with whom Professor Saintsbury agrees on this point) 
asserts that the witty word-play and repartee in all Shaks- 
pere’s Comedies, and in his Henry IV, are modelled on 
these plays of Lyly. Certain it is that they were all suc- 
cessful at the time, so much so that Gabriel Harvey, poet 
and pamphleteer, a bitter opponent of Lyly’s, writes in his 
Pierce's Supererogation (1598), ‘‘ You were best to please 
Pap-Hatchet, and see Euphues betimes, for fear lest he be 
mooved, or one of his apes hired, to make a Playe of you; 
and then is your credit quite undone for ever; such is the 
publique reputation of their Playes.”’ 


II.—Lyty's CONTROVERSIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Of Lyly’s translations we have nothing extant, and of — 
his Prefatory Letter to his friend Thomas Watson’s 
Hecatompathia, or Passionate Centurie of Love,—a collec- 
tion of love-sonnets,—nothing need be said. But his 
contribution to the ‘‘ Martin Mar-Prelate”’ controversy is 
too remarkable to be passed over without some examina- 
tion, for it shows both Lyly’s versatility and his attach- 
ment to the Church of England as allied to the State. 
Queen Elizabeth, as Head of the Reformed Church, not 
only exercised her prerogative of personally selecting the 
archbishops, bishops, deans, and other dignitaries, but 
“tuned the pulpits,” as she said, by casting out those 
clergymen whose teaching was either Romanist or Puritan 
in its character. The Puritans took their origin in her 
days, and neither the Act of Uniformity of 1559, nor the 
specially stringent Act of Conformity (to the Episcopal 
Church) of 1593, could quench this form of Dissent, which 
Elizabeth hated more than Romanism, and which she 
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' punished as treason against the Crown. In 1588 there 
appeared a pamphlet, which had been secretly printed and 
circulated, by a pseudonymous author, who called himself 
“ Martin Mar-Prelate, Senior,” entitled, An Epistle to the 
Terrible Priests of the Confocation House. Its language 
was vituperative, bitter, and audacious in the extreme, 
attacking bishops, deans, and other dignitaries of the 
Episcopal Church by name, accusing them of various 
malfeasances and abuses of power, dubbing them “ pettie 
Popes,” ‘‘pettie Antichristes,” ‘‘ presumptuous, profane, 
paultrie, pestilent, and pernicious prelates,” and bringing 
a definite charge against Aylmer, Bishop of London, of 
theft. Inter alia, this tract asserted that Episcopacy was 
unscriptural, but the argument was obscured by needlessly 
abusive language and coarse personalities. Other pam- 
phlets followed, by ‘‘ Martin Senior,” and ‘‘ Martin Junior.” 
The defenders of the Church, Thomas Dekker, Gabriel 
Harvey, and others, replied vigorously, and the paper war 
went on until 1598, when John Penry, or Ap Henry, a 
Welsh Puritan, who was himself ‘‘ Martin Mar-Prelate,”’ 
was at last caught and executed, along with Barrow and 
Greene. In 1589 an “ Anti-Martinist ” tract, anonymous, 
came out, attracting much attention from its very quaint 
and original title, which ran thus:—‘' Pappe with a 
Hatchet, alias, a Figge for my Godsonne, or Cracke me 
this Nut; or, A Countrie Cuffe, that is, a Sound Boxe of 
the eare for the Idiot Martin to hold his peace, seeing the 
Patch will take no warning. Written by one that dares 
call a dog a dog, and made to prevent Martin’s dog-daies. 
Imprinted by John Anoke and John Astile . . . and sold 
at the signe of the Crab-Tree Cudgell in Thwack-Coat 
Lane.” 

Several critics have denied that this was by Lyly, so 
coarse, though witty and clever, is the style of its contents. 
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But I have satisfied myself, after careful study, that it 
is by Lyly, from both extrinsic and intrinsic evidence. 
1st. Gabriel Harvey openly named Lyly as its author, and 
neither Lyly nor his friend Nash denied it. 2nd. Two 
striking phrases in the title are found in Lyly’s Plays, 
namely Pappe with a Hatchet in Act I, Sc. 8, of Mother 
Bombie; and calling a dog a dog, in Mydas, Act IV, Sc. 8. 
3rd. Two phrases and illustrations used in Euphues occur 
here, namely, the Bed of Procrustes, and the expression, 
‘take pepper in the nose,” that is, take offence at what 
has been written. The Martinists are here accused of 
‘< measuring conscience by their own yard . . . like the 
theeves, [Scyrum and Procrustes,] that had an yron bed, 
in which all that were too long they would cut even, and 
all that were too short they would stretch out, and none 
escaped unracked or unsawed that were not just of their 
bed’s length, so all that are not Martins, that is, of their 
peevish mind, must be measured by them. If he come 
short of their religion, why he is but a colde Protestant, 
he must be pluckt out to the length of a Puritane. If 
any be more devout than they are, as, to give alms, fast, 
and pray, then they cut him off close by the workes, and 
say, ‘he is a Papist.’’’ 4th. In his Preface to the tract, 
Lyly expressly apologises for the coarseness of his style, as 
compared with his other writings, by the assertion that he 
‘‘borrows Martin’s language,” in the following words: 
“I seldome use to write, and yet never writ anie thing 
that in speech might seem indecent, or in sense unhonest : 
if here I have used bad tearmes, it is because they are not 
to bee answered with good tearmes: for whatsoever shall 
seem lavish in this Pamphlet, let it be thought borrowed 
of Martin’s language.” There are other indications of 
Lyly’s authorship which I have not space to point out. 
His apology, quoted above, addressed To the Indifferent 
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Reader, would apply to the following passages, which give 
the characteristic tone of Pappe with a Hatchet: “ Have 
at you all, my Gaffers of the rayling religion, ’tis I must 
take you a peg lower. . . . I professe rayling, and 
think it as good a Cudgell for a Martin as a stone for a 
dogge, or a whip for an Ape, or poyson for a rat. 

Who would currie an Asse with an ivorie Combe? Give 
the beast thistles for provender.” Again,—‘‘ Scratch thy 
head, Martin, for be thou Martin the bird, or Martin the 
beast,—a bird with the longest beak, or a beast with the 
longest eares,—there’s a net spread for thy necke. i 
“, . . Thou seest, Martin, with a little helpe, to the 
foure and twentie orders of knaves thou maist solder the 
foure and twentie orders of fooles: and so, because thou 
saist thou art unmarried, thou maist commit matri- 
monie,— from the heires of whose union we will say,— 
‘Good Lord, deliver us.’’’ As a parting shot, the author 
defies Martin to sue him for libel —‘‘ If thou sue me for a 
double maime, I care not, though the Jurie allow thee 
treble damages: it cannot amount to much, because thy 
conscience is without wit, and thy wit without conscience, 
and therefore both not worth a penie.” 

Pappe with a Hatchet is of some historic interest, 
but does not add to its author’s reputation—except, 
perhaps, for versatility. In comparison with Lyly’s Plays, 
and with his Huphues, it is an unworthy production ; and 
one can agree with Harvey’s exclamation — ‘ Surely 
Euphues was someway a prettie fellow :— would God Lilly 
had always been Huphwes, and never Pap-Hatchet.”’ | 


IIT.—Evuruves. 


In the annals of Elizabethan literature, the spring of 
the year 1579 was memorable for the appearance of 
Euphues : the Anatomy of Wit, &c., by a young author not 
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yet known except as a playwright; and by an exquisite 
poem, The Shephearde’s Calendar, by a still less known 
writer, Edmund Spenser. The former work constituted 
the pioneer of English fiction: the latter the origin of 
English lyric poetry. But, while the very name of the 
author of Luphuwes has dropped into oblivion, the name of 
Spenser is still famous, and will last as long as our 
language endures. 

The book—‘‘ Euphues: the Anatomy of Wit. Verie 
pleasant for all Gentlemen to reade, and most necessary 
to remember. Wherein are conteined the Delyghts that 
Wit followeth in his Youth by the pleasantnesse of Love, 
and the happinesse he reacheth in Age by the perfectnesse 
of Wisdome ’’—for so runs the full titlek—was, our author ~ 
quaintly says, “hatched in the hard winter with the 
Halcyon ” (i.e., in 1578), and was so framed as to form an 
incomplete story. For if this volume proved successful, 
Lyly had designed to publish a sequel, or second part, 
Euphues: his England, which should equal or even surpass 
in interest the first volume. I will analyse the two parts 
of Euphues in consecutive order, giving as many quo- 


tations as space permits, so as to let the book speak for 
itself. 


A. “Euphues: the Anatomy of Wit.” 


The Greek word Huphues (ev¢vn:), which is the name 
of the hero of this “ novel,” as Professor Raleigh would 
have us regard the book, means in English, ‘‘ well-born,” 
“ well-brought-up,” or ‘‘ handsome; ” and, in a secondary 
sense, ‘clever,’ ‘‘ witty,” or ‘‘ingenious.” All these 
epithets are applicable to Lyly’s hero, Euphues, a noble 
youth of Athens, who, after coming into his patrimony by 
the death of his father, goes forth into the world to enjoy 
it, and the city he selects is Naples, where the scene of the 
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whole of this volume’s adventures is laid. The sub-title, 
Anatomy (or Anatomie) of Wit, means the explanation, 
analysis, and illustration of that word ‘‘ wit,” which in 
the sixteenth century connoted and comprehended much 
more intellectual vivacity than its present-day meaning 
includes. The Puritan writer, Stubbs, in his Anatomie of 
Abuses in England (1583); Thomas Nash in his Anatomie 
of Absurditte (1589); and Robert Burton, in the better- 
known Anatomie of Melancholie (1621), found the word 
‘‘anatomie”’ the most convenient for their purpose. In 
the play of As You Like It, we have two illustrations 
thereof : 


Should I anatomizc him to thee as he is, I must blush. 
(Act I, Sc. 1). 
and, 
The wise man’s folly is anatomized 
E’en by the squandering glances of the fool. 
(Act II, Sc. 7). 


The casual reader finds Huphues more like a didactic 
and discursive miscellany comprising prefaces, dialogues, 
monologues, long letters, tales of love, classical anecdotes 
and lectures on education and religion, arranged in fifteen 
sections, without chapters or chapter-headings, but strung, 
as it were, upon a thin line of story—the adventures in 
Italy of Huphues and his friend Philautus. 

In its minimum of plot or adventure, and its maximum 
of moralizing, Huphues may be compared to those not 
very exciting novels, Fénélon’s 7’élémaque (1698); John- 
son’s Rasselas (1759) ; and Dr. John Moore’s Zeluco (1786). 

Naples, where the noble traveller Huphues lands a 
stranger, but one with a well-filled purse, is euphuistically 
described as “a place of more pleasure than profit, and 
yet of more profit than pietie, the very walls and windows 
whereof shewed it rather to be the Tabernacle of Venus 
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than the Temple of Vesta.” Soon after his arrival our 
hero meets a good old man, significantly named Eubulus 
(e0BovdAos), who gives him earnest and fatherly counsel 
against the moral dangers of the place, and the horde of 
human parasites who preyed upon every wealthy stranger. 
But the self-sufficient young Athenian rejects his advice, 
and plunges into the dissipations of the gay city. After 
two months he chooses as his intimate friend a certain 
Philautus, a typical Neapolitan, and by him is introduced 
to the beautiful lady Lucilla, daughter of Dun Ferardo, one 
of the city magnates. In this strange ‘‘ novel” we have 
no personal description of any of the characters, except of 
one, the lady Camilla, in the second part: but we are led 
to infer that all the men are handsome and cultured, and 
all the ladies fair and witty. Whatever their nationality, 
moreover, all the personages talk in the sententious, prosy 
and pedantic style which was deemed elegant and clas- 
sically correct in Lyly’s time. But every sentence has a 
certain ‘‘ point” in it, and occasionally the alliteration 
and antithesis used are even epigrammatic. Lucilla is 
depicted as a fickle young lady, who forsakes her lover, 
Philautus, for the superior attractions of his friend 
Euphues (treacherous in this instance, but never after- 
wards), and finally throws over Euphues for Curio, whom 
she marries after her father, Don F'erardo, has died from 
chagrin. In a long soliloquy after Lucilla’s rejection of 
him, Euphues by turns upbraids the fair sex. for its fickle- 
ness, and himself for not acting on Hubulus’ kind and 
wise advice. “I had thought,” says he, “that woemen 
had been as we men, that is, true, faithfull, zealous, con- 
_ stant, but I perceive that they be rather woe unto men, 
by their falsehoode, gelousie, inconstancye. . . . The 
Phisition sayth it is daungerous to minister Phisicke unto 
the pacient that hath a colde stomacke and a hotte lyver, 
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lest in giving warmth to the one, he inflame the other: 
so, verily it is hard to deale with a woman whose wordes 
seeme fervent, whose heart is congealed into hard yce, 
lest, trusting their outward talke, he be betrayed with 
their inward trechery.” Becoming almost dramatic and 
even poetic, he exclaims: ‘‘I will to Athens, there to toss 
my bookes, no more in Naples to live with faire looks! 

O the hidden secrets of Nature, the expresse 
Image of morall virtues, the equall balance of Justice, the 
medicines to heale all diseases, how they begin to delight 
me! . . . I see mine own impietie, I will endeavour 

to amende all that is past, and to be a myrrour of 
Godlinesse hereafter.” 

And, accordingly, from this time forth, our hero is 
a pattern of virtue, and fulfils the part of mentor to 
Philautus, with whom he renews the friendship broken by 
the fickle conduct of Lucilla. 

From his study in Athens, Euphues sends a quaint 
(and, to us, rather amusing) misogynistic Cooliny Carde 
tor Philautus and all fond Lovers. ‘“‘Carde” in those 
days meant a medical prescription. ‘‘Come to me, all ye 
lovers that have been deceived by fancy, the glasse of 
pestilence, or deluded by woemen, the gate to perdition ; 
be as earnest to seeke a medicine as you were eager to 
runne into a mischief. . . . This is therefore to 
admonish all young Impes and novises in love, not to blow 
the coales of fancy with desire, but to quench them with 
disdayne. . . . Eschewe Idlenesse, my Philautus, so 
shalt thou easily unbend the bow and quench the brandes 
of Cupide. Love gives place to labour: labour, and thou 
shalt never love.” 

Like the Puritan writers Ascham, Stubbes and Howell, 
Lyly, in several passages, pours out sarcasm upon the 
exotic fashions and unnatural artifices of the grandes 
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dames of that period, when not only were such dainty, 
new-fangled articles as fans, brooches, ostrich-feathers, 
silk stockings, and pocket-handkerchiefs coming into use, 
but the Court ladies were in the habit of dyeing their hair 
auburn—yellow, in imitation of the locks of the Virgin 
Queen. ‘‘It is a world to see how commonly we are 
blinded with the collusions of woemen! . . . Take 
from them their perywigges, their paintings, their Jewells, 
their rowles, their bolsterings, and thou shalt perceive 
that a woeman is the least part of hir selfe. 

Look in their closettes, and thou shalt finde an Appoti- 
carye’s shop of sweete confections; a Surgion’s boxe of 
sundry salves; a Pedlar’s packe of new fangles.” He 
concludes with a sort of apology to the virtuous and un- 
sophisticated women—‘‘ And yet, Philautus, I would not 
that all woemen should take pepper in the nose in that I 
have disclosed the legerdemaines of a fewe, for well I 
knowe none will wince, except she bee gawlded, neither 
any be offended, unlesse she bee guiltie.” 

After blowing off the steam of his indignation against 
faithless women of fashion, the accomplished and schol- 
arly Euphues is next made by his creator to indite a solid 
and serious Treatise on Education, entitled Euphues and 
his Ephabus. Although much of this is translated from 
Plutarch, John Lyly has given us a good deal of original 
thought, and his ideal of a complete University education 
is worth quoting, as showing the differences between the 
curricula of the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries. 
“ The fayrest nosegay is made of many flowers, the finest 
picture of sundry colours, the wholesomest medicine of 
divers hearbes, wherefore it behoveth youth with all 
industry to search [out] not onely the hard questions of 
the Philosophers, but also the fine cases of the Lawyers: 
not onely the quirks and quiddities of the Loyicians, but 
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also, to have a sight into the numbers of the Arithme- 
ticians; the Tryangles and Circles of the Geometrictans ; 
the Spheere and globe of the Astrologians ; the notes and 
crochets of the Musitians ; the odd conceits of the Poets ; 
the simples of the Phisitions; and in all things, to the 
ende that, when they shall wish to talke of any of them, 
they may be ignorant in nothing.” The leading Univer- 
sities of that day, we are informed, were Padua, Paris, 
Wittenberge, Athens, Oxford, and Cambridge. Into all of 
these corruptions and debasing laxity of life had crept, 
which our author denounces unsparingly. 

The next section in the book, a dialogue between 
Euphues and Athevs, consists of a well-sustained argument 
on the part of a Christian to prove the existence of God 
and the truth of the leading tenets of the Christian 
religion to an Atheist. I think this section could only 
have been written by a really pious believer, and such 
Lyly must have been. All the objections of the Atheist 
having been successfully met and refuted, chiefly by 
Scripture texts from The Bishop’s Bible of 1568,—the 
version used by Shakspere, Beaumont, and Fletcher— 
Atheos in the end confesses his belief in the God of the 
Bible, and in the Saviour’s Atonement. 

Lastly, we find several letters written to friends in 
Italy, all full of wise counsel, sympathetic advice, and 
Scriptural passages. To Philautus he writes twice, the 
first letter to exhort him to righteousness and purity of 
life, the second to moralise upon the career of Lucilla, 
who had lately died. He writes to his old friend, Eubulus, 
apologising gracefully for having ignored his advice in the 
past, and sympathising with him for the loss of his 
daughter. Excellent letters follow this, addressed to 
Botonio, to Alcius, and to Livia, which need not be par- 
ticularly noticed. 
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It was this part of Euphues that specially attracted the 
hearty commendation of Charles Kingsley, when, in his 
Westward Ho! he defended the founder of Euphuism 
against the caricature given to the world by Sir Walter 
Scott in the character of the coxcomb, Sir Piercie Shafton, 
in his novel The Monastery. Canon Kingsley writes in his 
‘* Brotherhood of the Rose” chapter—‘‘If this chapter 
shall seem to any Quixotic and fantastical, . . . if they 
shall quote against me, with a sneer, Lyly’s Euphues itself, 
I shall only answer by asking ‘Have they ever read it?’ 
For, if they have done so, I pity them if they have not 
found it, in spite of occasional tediousness and pedantry, 
as brave, righteous and pious a book as a man need 
look into, and wish for no better proof of the nobleness 
and virtue of the Elizabethan age than the fact that 
Euphues and the Arcadia were the two popular romances 
of the day. . . . In the meanwhile, let those who 
have not read Euphues believe that if they could train a 
son after the pattern of his Ephæbus, to the great saving 
of their own money and his virtue, all fathers, even in 
these money-making days, would rise up and call them 
blessed.” This is no mean praise from no mean judge of 
books. Euphues: the Anatomy of Wit completely and 
quickly won the favour of the reading public of 1579; so 
much so that a second edition was called for and sold up 
within the year of publication. The ladies did not seem 
to mind their scoldings in Euphues; for doubtless they 
were mollified by such complimentary remarks by the 
author as ‘‘ Huphwes had rather lye shut in a Ladye’s 
casket than open in a Scholler’s studie.” 


B. ‘‘ Kuphues and His England, 


-Containing his Voyage and Adventures, mixed with sundry 
pretie discourses of honest Love, the discription of the 
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Country, the Court, and the manners of that Isle. De- 
lightful to be read and nothing hurtful to be regarded: 
wherein there is small Offence by Lightnesse given to the 
Wise, and less Occasion of Looseness proffered to the 
Wanton ’”’—for so the quaint and voluminous title ruans— 
followed quickly (in 1580) the first part. Its contents are 
more varied, and the ‘‘ story ’’ more full of characters than 
the first volume. Huphues and Philautus set sail for 
England, arriving at Dover after a two months’ voyage. 
the tedium of which the former tries to mitigate by the 
long story of Callimachus, the venturous explorer, and 
Cassander, his uncle, a hermit; and by various exhorta- 
tions to Philautus how to behave himself when in this 
foreign country, and how to avoid falling in love with the 
Englishwomen. It is significant of the state of our native 
land at that time, agitated as it was by Jesuit plots and 
crafty diplomats, that Philautus is thus advised :—‘‘ At 
thy coming into England be not too inquisitive of newes, 
neither curious in matters of State; in assemblies aske no 
questions. . . . It is the nature of that country to sift 
strangers. . . . They thinke Italians wanton and 
Grecians subtill; they will trust neither, they are so 
incredulous; but undermine both, they are so wise. Be 
not quarrellous for every lyght occasion; they are im- 
patient in their anger of any equal, readie to revenge an 
injury, but never wont to proffer any. They never fight 
without provocation, and, once provoked, they never 
cease.” 

An old courtier, named Fidus, who kept bees, lodged 
the two travellers hospitably at Canterbury, and regaled 
them with the long and sad story of his love for the lady 
Iffyda, who, cherishing the memory of her dead lover 
Thirsus, would never listen to Fidus’ passionate pleadings. 
His experience of love he thus sums up:—‘‘ You see, 
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Gentlemen, what Love is, begun with griefe, continued 
with sorrowe, ended with death. A paine full of pleasure, 
a joye replenished with misery, a Heaven, a Hell, a God, 
a Divell,” &c. But all this does not prevent the always 
amatory Philautus from becoming desperately enamoured 
of the noble lady Camilla, when the friends enter 
“society” in London. She is described as a lovely 
maiden of eighteen ; of middle height and sanguine com- 
plexion; with ‘‘ bright hasill eyes, and black, yet comely 
hair; in condition a right Sainte, not given to play, but 
often to prayer.” Philautus is not successful in his love- 
suit, for Camilla favours Surius, a noble knight who is 
slow in declaring his love to her. In his despair Philautus 
resorts to Psellus, an Italian magician, living in London, 
for a love-potion. This man honestly assures him that 
love philtres are all useless, for ‘‘ Love dwelleth in the 
minde, in the Will, and in the Hearte, which neither Con- 
juror nor Phisicke can alter. For as credible is it that 
Cupide shooteth his Arrowe and hytteth the hearte as that 
hearbes have the force to bewitch the hearte; onely this 
difference there is, that the one was a fiction of poetrie, 
the other of superstition.” A pathetic love-letter, con- 
veyed ingeniously inside a hollowed-out pomegranate to 
his lady-love, fails to move her, being replied to by a 
caustic epistle stitched by Camilla inside her pocket 
Petracke (Petrarcha), from the pages of which, at his next 
call, she requests him to ‘‘conster [construe! a lesson.” At 
length Philautus gives up the chase, and is consoled by 
the love of Mistress Frauncis, niece of the Lady Flavia. A 
Lenten supper-party, given by Lady Flavia, affords us a 
vivid picture of how our ancestors spent the long March 
evenings. In Lent all games were tabooed, except the 
dialectic one. The question is introduced by Martius, the 
senior guest present, whether young ladies and young 
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gentlemen should freely meet each other, without chap- 
erons, and the arguments for and against are gravely set 
forth with Euphuistic prolixity. There is some witty 
repartee at the end of this discussion, between Lady Flara 
and Surius, the now accepted and happy lover of Camilla, 
which want of space prevents me from quoting. Euphues 
leaves Philautus in England, about to be married to his 
Violet, that is, Mistress Frauncts, giving him the following 
shrewd advice at parting :—‘‘ Be not too imperious over 
hir, that will make hir to hate thee, nor too submissive, 
that will cause hir to disdaine thee; let hir neither be thy 
slave nor thy sovereign; for if she lye under thy foote she 
will never love thee, if she clyme above thy head she will 
never care for thee. . . . In governing thy house- 
holde, use thine owne eye and hir hande, for huswiferv 
consisteth as much in seeing things, as fetling things— 
(here we have our common Lancashire word, ‘‘ fettling’”’)— 
let all the keyes hang at hir girdle, but the purse at thine; 
so shalt thou knowe what thou dost spend, and how she 
can spare.” 

From Athens Huphues writes various letters to friends, 
and a very singular historical and topographical essay 
entitled A Glasse for Europe, composed evidently for the 
express purpose of glorifying the Queen, the country, its 
resources, navy, civilisation, domestic and foreign policy, 
and its tranquility, compared to the turbulent state of the 
Continent. This portion of Huphues is the most interest- 
ing of any, to my mind, because, like Pepys’ Diary, it is a 
veracious sketch of our native land by an honest and 
truthful contemporary writer. We should not condemn 
his exaggerative praise of Elizabeth, to whom no flattery, 
however excessive, came amiss, for poor John Lyly still 
had hopes of some favour from her. ‘‘ What greater 
mervaile,” he exclaims, ‘‘ hath happened since the begin- 
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ning of the worlde than for a young and tender maiden to 
govern strong and valiant menne,—more to be wondered 
at than the regiment [rule] of Deborah, who ruled twentie 
yeares with religion, or Semyramis, that governed long 
with power, or Zenobia, that reigned six yeares in pros- 
peritie. . . . O blessed peace, which the Lorde hath 
continued with great and unspeakable goodnesse among 
his chosen people of England! O happy Prince! O for- 
tunate people ! ” 

The book ends with this Epilogue :—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
Euphues is musing at the bottom of the Mountaine 
Silirsedra: Philautus is married in the Isle of England : 
two friendes parted, the one living in the delightes of 
his newe wife, the other in contemplation of his olde 
griefes.”’ 

The two great literary faults of Kuphues are the foible 
of classical allusion and the propensity to illustrate every 
mental trait by some real or fabulous property of an 
animal, plant, or mineral. As, for example, when 
Euphues and Philautus quarrel over Lucilla, Philautus 
moralises thus :—‘‘I see now, that as the fish Scolopidus 
in the river Araris, at the waxing of the moone, is as 
white as the driven snow, and at the wayning as black as 
the burnt coale, so Huphues, which at the first of our 
friendship was very zealous, is now at the last become 
most faithlesse.”’ 

“O my Lucilla,” exclaims Euphues, when courting that 
fickle maid, ‘‘if thy heart be made of that stone which 
may be mollified onely with bloud, would that I had sipped 
of that river in Caria which turneth those that drinketh of 
it to stone.” 

I must pass over the old English proverbs which 
abound in this book, such as ‘It is a blynde Goose that 
cometh to the Foxe’s sermon ;” ‘‘ Faint heart never won 
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Castell nor Ladye;”’ ‘‘ After three days fishes and guests 
are stale,” &c., &c. Nor can I particularise the interest- 
ing and now obsolete words enbalmed in these pages, 
except that I may mention Mammering, meaning ‘‘ stam- 
mering,” used once only by Shakspere in Othello, Act III, 
Sc. 8; and pheere, ‘ companion,” derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon verb “ faran,” to travel, which is also found once in 
Shakspere, Pericles, Act I. Lyly enriched the literary 
resources of the English language by introducing Greek 
words, such as sympathy, type, diapason, and Romance 
words, as relish, byas, mockerie, lintaments, incomparable ; 
by coining Anglo-Saxon words, as jinenes, chilnesse, fore- 
leg, potrhearbe, &c.; and by using old words in a new 
sense, as a slippery prunke, a broad jest, adle-braines, and 
so on. l 

The ridicule poured out upon the weaknesses of Lyly’s 
style, even while Kuphues was a very popular book, was 
deserved less by the author than by his imitators, who 
out-enphuized the original euphuist. Lyly intended his 
original prose style to be used in writing alone, not in 
conversation, least of all in pulpit utterances. Yet such 
was the craze for Euphuism that Anthony a Wood 
records Mr. Tavernour, preaching at St. Mary’s Church 
a sermon before the heads of Oxford University, as utter- 
ing such nonsense as this :—‘‘ Arriving at the Mount of 
St. Mary’s, in the stony stage where I now stand, I have 
brought you some fine biscuits baked in the oven of 
charity, carefully conserved for the chickens of the 
Church, the sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet ‘swal- 
lows of salvation ! ” 

For about twenty years after the publication of 
Euphues, imitations and continuations of the book were 
written by Greene, Lodge, Munday, Meres, and others. 
Lodge’s really fine pastoral idyll of Rosalynde: Euphues’ 
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Golden Legacie, has been immortalised by Shakspere’s 
adaptation in As you Like It. 

Euphuism in fashionable circles gave way to Arcadi- 
anism, and that, in its turn, was displaced by the French 
of the Court of Charles I and his consort. 


The Euphuism of Shakspere’s Plays. 


When young William Shakspere came up to London in 
1586 or 1587 to seek his fortune, he found Euphuism 
in the full tide of fashion. From his study of Lyly’s then 
extant works he extracted both golden ideas and drossy 
phrases. In the jargon of Osric, the page in Hamlet, in 
Henry IV, in Richard II, in Twelfth Night, we have 
Euphuistic “ wit” and repartee, often in caricature, some- 
times in sincere imitation. But there is one play, the 
early comedy of Love’s Labour Lost, which was expressly 
composed to throw into high relief the absurd affectations 
of those who out-euphuized Lyly. In Don Adriano de 
Armado, ‘‘a man of fire, new words, fashion’s own knight,” 
we see what the lisping, mincing courtier may have 
descended to in the art of euphuizing our spoken English. 
In Holofornes again, supposed to be a personal caricature 
of a Don Florio of London, dull pedantry finds its incar- 
nation and consummation. When the two characters are 
brought together, accompanied by their adoring friend Szr 
Nathaniel, and smartly criticised by the pert and witty 
page Moth, the effect is exquisitely humorous. There is 
not a better sustained comedy in all the Plays. 

Ben Jonson satirised euphuism in his Cynthia’s Revels, 
but gave Lyly an honourable place in his prefatory verses 
written for the 1623 folio edition of Shakspere. Michael 
Drayton was particularly severe upon Lyly, thanking 
Sidney for putting him out of fashion. On the other side, 
William Webbe and Edward Blount, who edited and pub- 
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lished Lyly’s Plays in 1682, gave him almost inordinate 
laudation. Certain it is that Euphues was in demand 
until 1686, when its tenth edition was issued. Lyly was a 
homo unius libri, and that book was not only good in its 
aim, and very successful in its day, but may even now, 
after three hundred years, be read with interest and 
enjoyment by one who, like myself, venerates the past, 
and wishes to trace out the origin of literary forms. 

The length of the sentences and the monotony of the 
cadences of Euphues render it unsuitable for reading 
aloud—one of my favourite tests of a really worthy book. 
But nevertheless it is a book of solid merit. It is no small 
credit to a young college graduate, dependent mainly upon 
his pen for his living, to have written a book which in 
those restless days, when travelled Englishmen and resi- 
dent foreigners were importing new vices and effeminate 
fashions into Britain, extolled the virtues of simple home- 
life; a book which inculcated true patriotism, while un- 
sparingly lashing the faults, follies, and foibles of the 
author’s fellow-citizens ; lastly, a book which, in that age 
of coarse conversation and indecorous jests,—the word 
“jesting” connotes this both in Euphues and in the 
Bible,—was pure and refined in every line, and is as 
suitable for ladies’ perusal now as it was then. ‘“‘ For this 
I have diligently observed,” says the author, ‘‘ that there 
shall be nothing found that may offend the chaste minde, 
with unseemely tearmes, or uncleanly talke!’’ We must 
except from this praise his Pappe with the Hatchet, which 
is decidedly coarse, for reasons given by himself. Still, 
good old John Lyly deserves our respect; and he is in 
dead earnest when, at the end of his Glasse for Europe, 
he exhorts the ladies of England thus: ‘‘ Learne, Ladies, 
though late, yet at length, that the chiefest title of honour 
in earth is to give all honour to Him that is in Heaven: 
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“that the greatest braverie in this worlde is to be burning 
lampes in the worlde to come; that the clearest beautie in 
this life is to be aimiable to Him that shall give life 
eternall.”’ 

I had much more prepared on the subject of my Paper, 
but the limitations of this volume exclude the remaining 
topics. 


THe INFLUENCES oF EvupHuism ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


As regards the influence of Euphuism on English 
literature in general, I am of opinion, with Masson, that 
reminiscences of its best features have given a certain 
euphony to all subsequent prose, and that they have 
endued it with both ornament and precision of expression. 
Writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, who 
never even heard of John Lyly, have inherited certain 
beneficial effects of his style. In the stately and balanced 
sentences of Dr. Johnson, the literary dictator of his age, 
as well as in the writings of Addison and Steele, one can 
trace the influence of Euphues. In our own Victorian era, 
this old, forgotten book has had its share in suggesting 
the brilliant antitheses of Macaulay, Motley, and Froude, 
the three most fascinating historians of the nineteenth 
century. 
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ROBERT BROWNING AND HIS WORK. 

By Rev. EDWARD N. HOARE, M.A. 
(This Paper has been condensed, and many illustrative quotations are 
omitted.) | 
Rosert Brownine was born in Camberwell, in May, 1812. 
His father, an employée of the Bank of England, was a 
man of great ability and of varied knowledge. He had a 
rare facility for rhyming; and by means of doggerel verses 
he taught many things to his son, including, we are told, 
the Latin declensions. He had accumulated a large 
library, amid the treasures of which the boy early learned 
to browse. It was characteristic of the poet that was to 
be that Quarles’ Emblems, with its quaint illustrations, 
was one of the volumes that most fascinated his youthful 
imagination. 

That imagination soon asserted itself, and at the age of 
twelve Master Robert had compiled a volume of verse 
which he modestly entitled Incondita. It was never 
printed, and in later years the author destroyed it, as he 
did every other early production that he could lay his 
hands on. Apparently, however, he might have said of 
himself, as Pope did— 


As yet a child and all unknown to fame, 
I lisped in numbers for the numbers came. 


Browning was educated locally, and subsequently 
attended lectures for a term or two at University College. 
For the rest, his father taught him and he taught himself. 
Presumably he had no fault to find with this method, for 
he adopted the like system with his own son in after 
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years. But though Jncondita was not published, young 
Browning had gone into regular training for the business 
of poesy; an element in this training, and surely a very 
invigorating one, was a systematic study of Dr. John- 
son’s Dictionary. The author’s first published work was 
Pauline. One critic at least saw its merits, and had the 
courage to say so. Mr. Fox, the Unitarian clergyman, 
wrote of it—‘‘ This poem, though evidently a hasty and 
imperfect sketch (the author was only twenty-one), has 
truth and life in it, which gave us a thrill and laid hold of 
us with a power, the sensation of which has never yet 
failed us as a test of genius.” To this period also belong 
Porphyria’s Lover and Johannes Agricola in Meditation : 
also the lovely verses, which now form part of James Lee, 
commencing, ‘‘§till ailing, wind?” These Mr. Gosse 
thinks even more indicative of genius than Paracelsus, 
which appeared in 1835. Though this work, like its 
predecessor, fell flat on an unprepared and unappreciative 
public, there were not wanting those who recognised its 
power. Among these was Macready, the great actor. 
With what pleasure do we read the entry in his diary— 
‘“ Read Paracelsus, a work of great daring, starred with 
poetry of thought, feeling, and diction, but occasionally 
obscure; the writer can scarcely fail to be a leading spirit 
in his time.” 

The great actor and the young poet soon became 
acquainted, and it was for Macready that Browning wrote 
his historical play, Strafford, which was produced at 
Covent Garden, the leading female part being sustained 
by Helen Faucit. It is interesting to read her description 
of the author, as he presented himself to her in his early 
manhood :—‘‘ He was then slim and dark, and very hand- 
some, and, may I hint it, just a trifle of a dandy, addicted 
to lemon-coloured kid gloves and such things; quite the 
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‘glass of fashion and the mould of form;’ but full of 
ambition, eager for success, eager for fame, and, what's 
more, determined to conquer fame and to achieve suc- 
cess.” 

But if our poet was at this time determined to conquer 
fame and achieve success, he was none the less resolved 
not to stoop from his own ideal or to barter his integrity 
for the pottage of popularity. To this period, indeed, 
belongs what is probably (thanks to the institution of 
“ Penny Readings ”) the best known of the shorter poems, 
How they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aiz. This 
was written when passing through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and after he had been many days a victim to the horrors 
of sea-sickness. In 1840 Sordello appeared. Its reception 
was chilling, and, for a weaker man (may I say, too, a 
poorer man), it might have been killing. ‘‘I wrote it,” 
says the author in 1863, ‘‘ twenty-five years ago only for a 
few, counting even in these for somewhat more care for its 
subject than they really had. My faults of expression 
were many; but with care for a man or book such would 
be surmounted, and without it what avails the faultless- 
ness of either?” The man who treats his public thus 
must be prepared to wait long for his fame: Browning 
made his choice—and waited. 

But waiting, in this prosaic world, means money, or 
the loss of it. Hitherto, Mr. Browning, Sen., who had 
never been unappreciative of his son’s talents, had 
patiently borne the loss entailed by the publication of the 
works already enumerated. But such a state of things 
was unendurable for a man of spirit; and the young poet 
was sorely troubled by it, till a fortunate opening pre- 
sented itself by which, through the kindness of Mr. 
Moxon, he was enabled to produce a large quantity of his 
best work in a cheap serial form. It was thus that, 
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between 1841 and 1846, a number of the poems appeared 
under the fanciful title of Bells and Pomegranates; the 
series commencing with the charming drama, “ Pippa 
Passes,” and including such well-known poems as ‘‘ Ina 
Gondola,” ‘‘ Waring,” ‘The Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” 
“The Italian in England,” ‘‘ Saul,” “ The Lost Leader,” 
“ The Flight of the Duchess,” ‘‘ The Pied Piper,” &c. 

In 1848 The Blot on the ’Scutcheon was placed on the 
stage, but the collapse of Macready’s pecuniary fortunes 
involved its premature withdrawal. 

We now come to what may be considered the second 
division of Robert Browning’s life. By this time he was 
thirty-four years of age, and although he had written 
some of the most impassioned love poetry in the language, 
we are asked to believe that it was evolved out of the. 
depths of his consciousness rather than of his experience. 
His biographer states that hitherto he had been singularly 
heart-whole, though, from the first, he had counted 
several women as among his dearest friends. The story 
of his courtship of Elizabeth Barrett is well known, and it 
is certainly a very charming tale. It was with difficulty 
that, through the pleading of her cousin, John Kenyon, 
Browning obtained an introduction to the invalid poetess, 
whom few had seen, but of whom many talked. The 
woman herself long shrank from a meeting with her 
unseen admirer. ‘‘ There is nothing to see in me, nothing 
to hear in me. I am a weed, fit for the ground and dark- 
ness.” So she wrote to him; but he was not to be denied. 
The end of it was a clandestine marriage in September, 
1846; clandestine, because Mr. Barrett had made up his 
mind that his daughter’s bodily state (she had for years 
lain on a sofa) debarred her from marriage, and demanded 
the concentration of her affections on another world. But 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, being both of 
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mature age (she was several years older than him), took 
their destiny into their own hands. Nor had either cause 
to regret the step. They lived for years in Italy, and, 
amid new surroundings, Mrs. Browning in great measure 
recovered her health, and in due time bore a son, who 
still survives. She herself died in 1861. 

It was, indeed, a happy union, though it could not 
have been without its trials. But there was love, sym- 
pathy, and something more than appreciation on both 
sides. ‘‘If he is vain of anything,” writes the wife not 
long after her marriage, ‘‘ it is about my improved health, 
and I say to him, ‘But you needn’t talk so much to 
people of how your wife walked here with you and there 
with you, as if a wife with a pair of feet was a miracle of 
nature.’ ” 

Browning always insisted in rating the poetic faculty 
of his wife higher than his own, an opinion which the 
public once shared, but which is not likely to endure the 
test of time. But his faith in her was very beautiful. 
“She has genius,” he writes; “I am only a painstaking 
fellow. Can’t you imagine a clever sort of angel, who 
plots and plans, and tries to build up something—he 
wants to make you see it as he sees it; shows you one 
point of view, carries you off to another, hammering into 
your head the thing he wants you to understand; and 
whilst this bother is going on God Almighty turns you off 
a little star—that’s the difference between us. The true 
creative power is hers, not mine.” 

So he writes in ‘‘ By the Fireside ” :— 


Think, when our one soul understands 
The great Word which maketh all things new— 
When earth breaks up and Heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 
In the House not made with hands 
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Oh, I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart; 
You must be just before, in fine, 
See, and make me see, for your part, 
New depths of the Divine! 


During the first year of his married life Browning pub- 
lished nothing, but the works on which his fame will in 
great part rest were being realised in the depths of his 
imaginative soul. In 1850 the silence was broken by the 
appearance of Christmas Eve and Easter Day. Of this 
work I do not know how to speak. To attempt any 
analysis of its subtle argument, or to give any adequate 
idea of the poetic beauties with which that argument is 
interwrought, would require a special essay to itself. And 
so we must leave it; only with this assurance, that to 
anyone who will patiently and reverently make his study 
therein, it will come as a word of revelation, voicing the 
aspirations, the temptations, the bewilderments of the 
living soul, as it finds itself face to face with the eternal 
realities of the Spiritual Universe. It is a noble argu- 
ment on behalf of the noblest Christianity. 

It was not till three years after the death of his wife 
that Browning published the Dramatis Persone, of which 
I shall have something more to say just now. In 1868 his 
long-studied and patiently-wrought-out masterpiece, The 
Ring and the Book, appeared. This is a marvellous work, 
phenomenal in conception and execution, as it is por- 
tentous in length. It is an evidence of the author’s genius 
that a story of so little apparent intrinsic worth bears to 
be told eight times over, as it is, from different points of 
view. It is the record of a magnificent trial at Assize, and 
we listen to the various witnesses, to the great pleaders on 
either behalf, to the murmurs of common opinion, and to 
the summing-up of the judge, with an attention that is 
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unwearied and breathless. And when the verdict is given, 
‘< Not guilty!” we hear it with a sigh of relief; and then 
silence falls upon us, even as once it fell on Heaven by 
the space of half an hour! 

After the publication of The Ring and the Book, Robert 
Browning’s position as a poet was fully recognised. Fame 
had come to him, with its manifold acknowledgments— 
and with its penalties. His whole mode of life was trans- 
formed. He resided henceforth in London, taking a 
summer trip, mostly to some seaside village in Brittany, 
in order to recruit those physical energies that, for a time, 
seemed inexhaustible. He became a society man; and 
when one asked in those years, ‘“ What is Browning doing 
now?” the reply was, ‘‘ Dining out.” 

Yet he did more than that. He produced a new poem 
or volume of poems almost every year — Bulaustion’s 
Adventure in 1871; Fifine at the Fair in 1872; Red Cotton 
Nightcap Country in 1878 ; Aristophanes’ Apology in 1874 ; 
The Inn Album in 1875; Pacchiarotto in 1876; La Saissaiz 
in 1878; and Dramatic Idylls in 1879. In 1883 appeared 
Jocoseria, and Ferishta’s Fancies in the following year. 
Then there was a pause. The man was seventy-two years 
of age, and his life-work was almost done. The recupera- 
tive power of the hitherto active frame became less and 
less. He suffered from no definite illness, but a succession 
of colds, each winter, reduced his vitality. In 1887 he 
published Parleyings with Certain People of Importance. 
In the autumn of 1889 he went to Italy, and enjoyed a 
revisit to the scenes that had been familiar to his youth. 
He lingered at Asolo, where he was negociating for the 
purchase of a house. Then at length he moved on to 
Venice, where his son was residing. He arrived there, 
but it was only to die. It was a comfort to him, almost 
in his last conscious moments, to hear that his latest 
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volume, Asolando, had been favourably received by the 
press. On the 12th of December Robert Browning died. 
His remains were brought to England, and laid to their 
final rest in Westminster Abbey between the bones of 
Chaucer and Cowley. 


The genius of Browning is essentially dramatic, but 
this is not equivalent to saying that he was a great 
dramatist. Quite otherwise. To be a great playwright a 
man must indeed possess dramatic insight, but he must 
also be dowered with other gifts. He must have some- 
thing of the storyteller’s knack; he must have a keen 
vision for dramatic effect; he must understand his public, 
not alone his puppets; he must have the power of ade- 
quate expression, so that the spoken word may be easily 
apprehended, and that at a first hearing. Browning, 
after a not very comfortable experience of play-producing, 
perhaps came to know his limitations; at all events—as it 
was ever in him to do—he elected to follow his inclina- 
tions. He studied human beings, not as they flit hither 
and thither across life’s stage, acting and reacting one on 
the other, making or marring one another’s fortunes; he 
studied them as units. In a silent chamber he laid the 
soul on & moral dissecting-table. He pursued his work 
with scalpel and with microscope. The results of his 
analysis he offered with a grave, patient smile to that 
British public of which he says that “it liked him not!” 
Hence the “ Men and Women” (originally fifty in number) 
whom he presents to his wife in the charming lines 
entitled ‘One Word More,” dated London, 1855; hence, 
ten years later, the volume, Dramatis Persone—charac- 
ters, that is, not of one restricted show, but of that great 
world-drama in which all men and women are merely 
players. All this is in accordance with our poet’s avowed 
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principle, as he laid it down in the dedication to Sordello. 
‘< The historical decoration,” he says, ‘‘ was purposely of 
no more importance than a background requires; and my 
stress lay on the incidents in the development of a soul: 
little else is worth study. I, at least, have always thought 
s0 . . . others may one day think so.” This is just 
what Pope put plainly when he wrote, ‘‘ The proper study 
of mankind is man.” 

I shall account it an honour if I am able to introduce a 
few from out this goodly company to some who are here 
to-night. Yet well I know that there are those in my 
audience, and not afew, I trust, who, as I utter the 
hesitating formula, ‘‘ May I have the pleasure?” will stop 
me with the dignified interruption, ‘‘ Thank you, we have 
met before; Mrs. Lee is an old friend of mine; I have had 
many an argument with Cleon (at the Atheneum Club); 
I have cracked a merry joke and drunk a glass of wine 
with Fra Lippo Lippi; I was introduced to Bishop 
Boulgram (when he apologised for himself at the Church 
Congress); years ago I bought (for an old song) a work 
from the easel of Pictor Ignotus—poor fellow, he was 
always most absurdly sensitive! I met the Grammarian at 
some philomathical society—I noted his wheeze, and sub- 
sequently attended his funeral; Johannes Agricola is not 
much in my line, yet ever so long ago I heard him preach 
in a Liverpool pulpit—it was a three-decker, and had a 
comfortable, pillow-like cushion for the good man’s arms 
to rest on; more recently I have heard (at a bachelor 
club I sometimes frequent) Caliban, over his grog, freely 
giving his views upon Setebos; and finally—tell it not in 
Gath, nor yet at the ‘ Lit. and Phil. ’—I have even stooped 
to meet Mr. Sludge, the Medium, at a private seance!”’ 
Well, sir, I humbly crave your pardon. I see that you, 
too, have walked among these men and women, as I have 
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done for thirty years; and I hope that if any favourite be 
now omitted, you will, when the time for criticism arrives, 
stand up and demand why the reader of the Paper so 
stupidly omitted this one, or so slightingly passed over 
that other. And I will answer—as I now do by anticipa- 
tion—‘‘ The exigencies of the occasion, good sir. They 
are all, all honourable men; but time did not suffice for 
many introductions.” 

Well, ladies first; and first among them Mrs. James 
Lee, as she stands self-pourtrayed in the opening pages of 
the Dramatis Persone. Hers is an “old woe o’ the 
world,” but one that is on the way to being cured as 
woman more and more emerges from the shadow of the 
“ dominant partner,” claiming and winning the right to 
possess herself in soul and body. Mr. Lee was one of 
those whom friends call a “right good fellow ;” acquaint- 
ances, ‘‘not a bad sort,” with, if may be, the added 
qualification (as they come to know him better), ‘‘ if you 
take him the right way.” His wife had the misfortune 
to be a woman of genius, and apparently she did not 
take him the right way. She was not, it may be, a very 
beautiful woman, not graceful, not lively. She speaks 
disparagingly of her ‘‘ coarse hanks of hair;’’ she opines 
that “there was nothing she ever did with a grace,” 
that 


Her wisdom had bidden his pleasure good-bye, 
Which would turn up next in a laughing eye. 


Yet she was a true woman, and had loved him not only 
well but wisely. And he had loved her too—or at least 
had fancied that he did so 

The stor? opens with one of our author’s charming, 
short-lined lyrics. To the new-made wife, hanging with 
face upturned to meet her lover’s lips and eyes, it seems 
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as though the mystery of existence and the interfitness of 
things one with another was for the first time revealed :— 
Thou art a man, 
But I am thy love! 
For the lake, its swan; 
For the dell, its dove; 
And for thee (O haste!) 
Me to bend above, 
Me, to hold embraced. 


Yet even in that moment of rapture, fears had flooded her 
too prescient soul! A sudden storm, as they watch 
from the window chills her blood, and is pregnant with 
the suggestion of disaster—nature outraged, ‘‘ summer 
stopped,” and all life’s sunshine drowned in the winter of 
a coming discontent! 

Ah! soul too sensitive. In the next scene, ‘‘ By the 
Fireside,” the woman sits alone. It was a poor place this 
in which they were living—a four-roomed house on the 
treeless, wind-vext coast of Brittany (that Pornic, no 
doubt, where Browning so often went in search of health— 
not of the beautiful—in his latter years). Thus sitting 
alone, she notes that the fire (for it is autumn now) is 
made up entirely of “ shipwreck wood,” the dreary flotsam 
of the sea. That sets her thinking of other shipwrecks :— 


Well, poor sailors took their chance; I take mine. 


Then, by a subtle, swift suggestion, her thoughts are with 
some toiling ship far out at sea; she imagines the sailors 
in their extremity, gnashing their teeth 


For hate 
O’ the warm safe house and happy freight, 


from which they fancy the light streams forth across the 
waste of tumultuous waves. Ah! they need not to be 
jealous—they may “spare the curse.” Then, in the 
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bitterness of her disillusionment, she wonders if ever there 
had been sorrow like to hers— ° 


Did a woman ever—would I knew! 

Watch the man 

With whom began 
Love’s voyage full sail (now gnash your teeth!) * 
When planks start, open hell beneath 

Unawares ? 


All things now portend disaster, desertion. Thus, she 
stands ‘‘in the doorway,” and notices that 


The swallow hath set her six young on the rail, 
And looks seaward: 
The water’s in stripes like a snake, olive-pale, 
To the leeward— 
On the weather side, black, spotted white with the wind. 


Therein lies sure presage of sorrow— 


Good fortune departs, and disaster’s behind— 

Hark, the wind with its wants and its infinite wail! 
But she will not yet abandon hope—not, at least, before 
there has been a full and frank explanation. This 1s 
given as they walk along the beach— 


“I will be quiet, and talk with you.” 


But the pleading is vain. The deserted wife wanders 
alone. The wind, still ailing, seems to moan to her for 
sympathy— 
“ Art thou a dumb, wronged thing that would be righted, 
Entrusting thus thy cause to me?” 


Then, a bright day brings passing solace—‘‘ Among the 
Rocks ”— 


* This, of course, is addressed to the sailors, who enviously watch the 
firelight. 


a ee 


—_——_ 
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Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth, 

This autumn morning- : 

Listening the while, where on ike heap of stones 

The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet. 
Then she seeks comfort in art, and learns a lesson from her 
village model—the “‘ little girl with the poor, coarse hand.” 

Then comes the final parting, and the last words 
spoken ‘‘on the deck.” The man goes away—goes over 
the sea, free, heart-whole, relieved. The woman re- 
mains—remains to bear the burden of a memory that 
cannot die, of a love that has become a part of herself, 
that must be with her while life endures. 

I should like now to introduce you to the Grammarian. 
None but Robert Browning would have been likely to see 
much poetry in this man or in the aims of his laborious 
life. The time, we are told, is “ shortly after the revival 
of learning in Europe.” The Grammarian was one of the 
oft nameless and forgotten throng who laid broad and 
deep the foundations of the new learning, and paved the 
way for the splendid triumphs of the Renaissance. His 
pupils, bearing their loved master to a fit resting-place on 
a lofty mountain-top, where the beams of the rising sun 
will early strike on his grave, chant his praises as they 
march together— 

“He whom we convoy to his grave aloft, 
Singing together, 
He was a man born with thy face and throat, 
Lyric Apollo!” 
But from youth he dedicated himself to learning, ‘‘ decided 
not to live, but know.” So his pupils found him learned 
indeed, but prematurely aged— 
S eye like lead, 
Accents uncertain. 
Time to taste life, another would have said, 
“Up with the curtain!” 
M 
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This man said, * Actual life comes next, 
Patience a moment! 

Grant I have mastered learning’s crabbed text, 
Still, there’s the comment.” 


And so the hero toils on. And when they whispered. 
‘Live now or never,” he said, ‘‘ What’s Time? leave Now 
for dogs and apes! man has Forever.” 


Back to his books then: deeper drooped his head: 
Calculus racked him; 

Leaden before, his eyes grew dross of lead: 
Tussis attacked him. 


And thus, scorning delights and living laborious days, he 
worked on— 


So, with the throttling hands of Death at strife, 
Ground he at grammar ; 

Still, through the rattle, parts of speech were rife, 
While he could stammer. 

He settled koti's business—let it be! 
Properly based oun— 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic de, 
Dead from the waist down. 


A hero, was he not? Worthy of the sepulture to which 
they bore him so proudly. And this is the moral of the 
tale :— 


That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses a unit. 

That has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him; 

This throws himself on God, and unperplext 
Seeking shall find Him! 
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I must spare a page for Cleon—the poet supposed to be 
quoted by St. Paul in his speech at Athens as having said, 
‘“ we are also his offspring.” 

The subject is presented in the form of a letter sent by 
the poet to his patron, Protos. 


Cleon the poet (from the sprinkled isles, 

Lily on lily that o’erlace the sea, 

And laugh their pride when the light wave lisps ‘‘ Greece ”)— 
To Protos in his Tyranny: much health. 


He proceeds to thank the king in courtly fashion for the 
presents he had sent, and thereafter enters on the discus- 
sion of many questions of philosophy and art. He eriti- 
cises some things said by Protos in a former letter, and 
finally is brought on to the subject of a possible life 
beyond the grave. It appears the king had spoken the 
common clap-trap about the artist surviving in his work— 


Sappho survives because we sing her songs, 
And Aeschylus because we read his plays. 


Then the whole bitterness of the human soul within 
the poet bursts forth. “ Why,” he says, ‘‘this was the 
very horror of the thing, that his work would survive 
when for him there would be no longer any perception or 
enjoyment of it.” 

It is so horrible, 
I dare at times, imagine to my need 
Some future state revealed to us by Zeus, 
Unhmited in capability 
For joy, as this is in the desire for joy. 
But no! (he concludes) 
Zeus has not yet revealed it; and, alas, 
He must have done so, were it possible! 


Then comes the tragedy. It seems Protos had, in the 
largeness of his Greek tolerance, sent some presents for 
“one called Paulus.” The critic, the artist, tle refined 
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man of the world is duly disgusted. He knows nothing 
about this Paulus, and will not trouble to know. Then he 
concludes with a fine scorn— 


Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew, 
As Paulus proves to be, one circumcised, 

Hath access to a secret shut from us? 

Thou wrongest our philosophy, O king, 

In stooping to inquire of such an one. 

As if his answer could impose at all. 

He writeth, doth he? Well, and he may write. 
Oh, the Jew findeth scholars! certain slaves 
Who touched on this same isle, preached him and Christ; 
And (as I gathered from a bystander 

Their doctrine could be held by no sane man. 


Now let us turn the magic page to Andrea del Sarto, 
and see how different is the vision and the aspiration of 
yet another artist soul after the lapse of over a thousand 
years, when the doctrine that ‘‘ could be held by no sane 
man ” had taken its firm root in the great soul of the new 
world. Andrea is conscious of failure, as Cleon could 
scarcely have been. He was called ‘‘the faultless painter,” 
faultless in executive skill, but destitute of the spirit that 
giveth life. None knew it as well as he did himself, and 
he too knew the cause. There was the faithless wife, 
sensuous and of the earth, dragging him down, fooling 
him to his very face. And yet, loving her as he did, he 
could not choose to have it otherwise. Ah, he says, 

You beautiful Lucrezia, that are mine! 
Rafael did this, Andrea painted that— 
The Roman’s is the better when you pray, 


But still, the other’s Virgin was his wife— 
Men will excuse me. 


And what was this man’s last hope and dream at the 


close of a wasted, ruined life? He had received the wages 
of shame, and yet was always poor; his faithless wife had 
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plundered him, and his parents died in want. ‘‘ What 
would one have?” he asks. Nothing now. ‘‘ You loved 
me quite enough, it seems, to-night; that must suffice me 
here.” But there, in the world beyond, the world that 
Cleon yearned for glimpse of— 


In heaven perhaps, new chances, one chance more— 
Four great walls in the New Jerusalem 

Meted on each side by the angel’s reed, 

For Leonard, Raphael, Angelo and me 

To cover—the three first without a wife, 

While I have mine! So—still they overcome 
Because there ’s still Lucrezia—as I choose. 


Matthew Arnold, in one of his recently published 
letters, says of Tennyson that ‘‘ with all his temperament 
and artistic skill, he is deficient in intellectual power; and 
no modern poet (he adds) can make much of his business 
unless he is pre-eminently strong in this.” 

Again, weighing himself in the balance with his two 
great contemporaries, he writes :—‘‘It might be fairly 
urged that I have less poetical sentiment than Tennyson, 
and less intellectual vigour and abundance than Brown- 
ing; yet, perhaps, because I have more of a fusion of the 
two than either of them, and have more regularly applied 
that fusion to the main line of modern development, I am 
likely enough to have my turn as they have had theirs.” 

It is this ‘‘intellectual vigour and abundance” of 
Browning that fills his admirers with ever increasing 
delight and wonder. Beside him all other poets since 
Shakespeare seem thin and hollow. And, observe, the 
vigour and abundance is far from being merely ‘“‘intel- 
lectual ” (as Arnold says); it is the vigour and abundance 
of the whole man, of perception, imagination, and emotion. 
We may say of almost any of the longer works what Mr. 
Gosse says of Sordello, that ‘‘it possesses passages of 
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melody and insight fresh enough, surprising enough to 
form the whole stock-in-trade of a respectable poet.” 

Turn the pages of that yet earlier work, Paracelsus, of 
which Macready so truly said that it ‘‘ was starred with 
poetry of thought, feeling, and diction.” Take such an 
image as this, by which the poet illustrates his dictum 
that ‘‘God ne’er dooms to waste the strength he deigns 
impart ’’— 

Ask the gier-eagle why she stoops at once 
Into the vast and unexplored abyss, 
What full-grown power informs her from the first, 


Why she not marvels, strenuously beating 
The silent boundless regions of the sky! 


Who since Milton, unless it were Shelley perhaps, 
could have written those words, ‘‘ strenuously beating the 
silent boundless regions of the sky ? ” 

Here is a description, appealing alike to eye and ear, 
of stillness following on a storm— 

See, 
The night, late strewn with clouds and flying stars, 
Is blank and motionless: how peaceful sleep 
The tree-tops altogether! Like an asp 
The wind slips whispering from bough to bough. 


From this general power of presentation and illustra- 
tion, we may readily pass to the consideration of a quality 
that, I venture to think, should be a prime factor in the 
due appreciation and relative co-ordination of all art 
products. This is the quality of concentration and sugges- 
tion. It is in a few bold strokes that the master-soul 
reveals itself. The true artist never exhausts his subject. 
He appeals, not alone to the perception, but to the 
imagination of his public; and for that very reason, the 
response is apt to be partial, slow, and hesitating. 
“ Minds that have nothing to confer find little to per- 
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ceive,” is the wise dictum of Wordsworth. But as in 
intellect and imagination, so, too, in art, are there grada- 
tions—gradations ranging from zero to infinity. An 
suctioneer’s catalogue is not art (though it may paint for 
you a very pretty picture of a cosily-furnished drawing- 
room)! Neither is there much of art in such a picture, 
for instance, as Margate Sands, or the Derby Day, except 
in so far as this or that detail suggests some story of 
human emotion. And so, a mere rhymed and metred 
narrative or argument is not poetry (though the many 
may call it so); it is only poetry in so far as it is relieved 
by some occasional gleam of fancy or happily phrased 
illustration—‘“‘ rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 

I am not depreciating these lower forms. It would be 
a dull monochrome world if there were no art save High 
Art in it. The multitude has a right to be fed, and each 
man is wise to choose that nutriment which he finds he 
can best assimilate. There is no reason you should be 
ashamed of your Mrs. Hemans or afraid to admire Long- 
fellow. Through them — for in the using our powers grow 
stronger— you may rise to Byron, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson; by and by you may even walk with Shelley 
and Robert Browning! 

All this is so, and it 1s well that it should be so. None 
the less do I venture to think that the true and lasting 
quality of Art, its purity and exaltation, is in direct ratio 
to its concentration, to its ‘‘ reticence,” to its economy of 
material, to the fewness of its lines; and that, because 
these very negations render the appeal to the recipient 
soul at once more essential and more direct. 

In this quality of concentration and suggestion we 
claim for Browning the premier place. It is part of his 
“abundance.” With him a single line may contain a 
lyric, and a mere epithet may suggest a poem. Quotation 
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is difficult; for, out of mines of wealth, there is no reason 
why you should select this or that gem in preference to a 
hundred other. Just lift a handful, then, haphazard. 


Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled! 


A whole philosophy is here: man, the creature of circum- 
stance, ‘‘ hurled,” as it were, through space and change; 
yet man resistant, with wings instinct to save him even as 
he falls. 

Or take this description of Him who appeared in vision 
on Easter Day :— 


The whole God within His eyes embraced me!” 


Listen to Paracelsus describing the oft-described tran- 
sition of the seasons :— 
Earth is a wintry clod: 

But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 

Over its breast to waken it; rare verdure 

Buds tenderly upon rough banks (between 

The withered tree-roots and the cracks of frost), 

Like a smile striving with a wrinkled face. 


The lark 
Soars up and up, shivering for very joy. 
That, to me, is better than ‘“‘ Bird of the wilderness ’’— 


better, almost, than ‘‘ Hail to thee, blithe spirit.” 
But awhile ago, and it was winter, when 


The wroth sea's waves are edged 
With foam, white as the bitten lips of hate. 


This is how death came to ‘ beautiful Evelyn Hope ’*— 


God's hand beckoned unawares, 
And the sweet white brow is all of her. 
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And this is how the like event came to pleasure-seeking 
men and women in sunny Venice long ago :— 
in due time, one by one, 
Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as well 
undone, 
Death came tacitly and took them where they never see the sun. 


What an epitome of the higher mountain scenery is in 
the couplet— 
How sharp the silver spear-heads charge 
Where Alp meets Heaven in snow. 
What a Song of Songs is here :— 
TERE lips 
Fresh as the wilding hedge-rose-cup there slips 
The dew-drop out of! 
And what a volume on inconstancy is compressed into 
the lines— 


Re-issue looks and words from the old mint, 
Pass them afresh, no matter whose the print, 
Image and superscription once they bore. 


Here, too, is a fine image :— 


With me faith means perpetual unbelief 
Kept quiet like the snake 'neath Michael’s foot 
Who stands calm just because he feels it writhe. 


In treating of Form, I find it will be necessary to limit 
myself to the mechanism of expression, as apart from the 
idea to be expressed ; this is the general question of style, 
including metre, rhythm, rhyme, etc. 

Browning has a style of his own, just as Carlyle had, 
and it is a style which I am in no way concerned to 
defend. The complaint of his obscurity is well founded ; 
and at least in the case of Sordello he was led to admit as 
much in later years. He tried to mend that work, but 
naturally he failed. ‘To amend himself he apparently 
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made no effort. Nor was he likely to do so after he had 
compelled the admiration of a public that so long had 
slighted him. He writes in 1864: “ As I begun, so I shall 
end—taking my own course, pleasing myself or aiming at 
doing so, and thereby, I hope, pleasing God.” It is a very 
comforting doctrine, that, and throws a nice glamour over 
self-will—that in pleasing oneself one is pleasing God at 
the same time! 

But in truth, the ruggedness and obscurity of Brown- 
ing have been very greatly exaggerated. He can be lucid 
when he likes, as witness the plays that were written for 
stage presentation, such as Strafford and Columb’s Birth- 
day. And he very often does choose. There is no diffi- 
culty, other than that of following the rapid transitions of 
thought and fancy in such poems as ‘‘ By the Fireside,” 
“The Italian in England,” “ Saul,” ‘The Lost Leader,” 
“« Cleon,” the greater part of ‘‘James Lee,” and many 
others. 

Browning has touched, and in touching adorned, 
nearly every sort of metre, and in the matter of rhyme 
he is simply unapproachable. 

For specimens of rhymes—rhymes delightful, rhymes 
demented, rhymes startling, rhymes scandalous, rhymes 
far-fetched, and rhymes that seem fortuitous—I should 
like to read the two pieces, ‘‘A Likeness,” and ‘‘ Youth 
and Art.” In the former we have, as adornments of a 
bachelor’s chambers, 


The cards where pistol-balls mark ace, 
And a satin shoe, used for ciyar-case. 


(This I call a rhyme inevitable, for having acquired the 
shoe, to what fitter purpose could he have put it?) 

Then there is ‘‘shot in the Chablais ” and ‘the little 
edition of Rabelais;” the ‘‘tandem-lasher” and the 
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“ Tipton Slasher ;” “the hair” (in the likeness) ‘‘ not so 
bad where the gloss is, But they’ve made the girl’s nose a 
proboscis.” There is ‘“‘the debt of wonder my crony 
owes,—paid to my Marc Antonios.” Then there is “the 
sweet thing there, the etching.” And the heart making 
answer with the lyric cry, ‘‘How my waistcoat strings 
want stretching!” ‘‘Tomatoes’’ rhymes with ‘* Volpato’s,”’ 
and “keepsake” with “hearts, after leaps, ache.” See 
also the charming little poem, ‘‘ Youth and Art.” 

But I must turn from these lighter fancier to consider, 
before concluding, the moral and spiritual basis on which 
the varied superstructure of Robert Browning’s art was, 
from the first, built up. That basis was GOD—God as 
Will behind all other wills, as Cause behind all other 
causes, as Intelligence informing all other intelligences, 
as Love inspiring all that is lovely in the life of man. 
And as the irresistible sequence of that creed, there was in 
him the assured hope of a conscious, individual immortality. 

This faith, incidentally illustrated throughout his 
writings, is fully set forth in Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day, A Death in the Desert, Saul, and in one of his later 
poems, La Saisiaz. Of this work Mrs. Sutherland Orr 
says that “it is the author’s first—and also last—attempt 
to reconstruct his hope of immortality by a rational 
process based entirely on the fundamental facts of his own 
knowledge and consciousness—God and the human soul.”’ 
She asserts that this argument leaves no place for the 
idea, however indefinite, of a Christian revelation on the 
subject. ‘‘ Christ,” she says, ‘‘ remained for Mr. Browning 
a mystery and a message of Divine love, but no messenger 
of Divine intention towards mankind.” I cannot myself 
accept this distinction as of much value. Again, she 
says—and surely says by way of depreciation—that his 
message is most powerful when least explicit. ‘ His 
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challenge to Faith and Hope imposes itself far less 
through any intellectual plan that he can advance in its 
support, than through the unconscious testimony of all 
creative genius to the marvel of conscious life; through 
the passionate affirmation of his poetic and human nature. 
not only of the beauty and goodness of that life, but of its 
reality and its persistence.” But what else is it than this 
‘intuition of the soul ” that renders any so-called revela- 
tion arguable? It certainly can never rest solely on "an 
intellectual plan advanced in its support.” 

If, for my part, I were to criticise Browning’s position 
us regards the mysteries of the moral and spiritual 
world, it would be to express some impatience with his 
cheery, arm-chair optimism. It seems like the outcome 
of defective sympathy; and it 1s the more remarkable in 
the husband of the woman who wrote “The Cry of the 
Children.” We suspect it to be easy for a man born in 
the comfortable class, who had never known poverty, and 
for long years enjoyed boisterous health, a man dowered 
with manifold gifts and graces, choosing for his abode the 
fairest spots in Europe, never having had the experience— 
as he tells us himself—of being obliged to do anything 
to-day that he chose to postpone till to-morrow; it is easy 
for such an one to even boast that he has never doubted 
that all is for the best, and that everything will come 
right somehow. It is an easy creed for those to whom the 
lines have fallen in pleasant places. 

Take the expression of it in the poem entitled 
“ Apparent Failure.” In somewhat humorous, not to say 
rolicking, mood he visits the Morgue, and there sees 


The three men who did most abhor 

Their life in Paris yesterday, 

So killed themselves: and now enthroned, 
Each on his copper couch, they lay 
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Fronting me, waiting to be owned. 
I thought, and think, their sin's atoned. 


Cheap justice this, and very comforting ! 

Then he speculates as to how these poor fellows had 
come to be in their present plight. One, ‘‘ poor boy,” it 
appears, ‘“ wanted to be Buonaparte, and have the Tui- 
leries for toy.” The next was an old anarchist (‘‘ be 
quiet, and unclench your fist”). The third was merely a 
low, passion-driven blackguard. 

Not a very interesting trio! but upon them is based 
the conclusion— 

It’s wiser being good than bad; 
It’s safer being meek than fierce! 

It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
My own hope is a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best, can't end worse, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst, 


Well, we find no fault with that; doubtless it is a blessed 
hope and full of immortality. Only we turn away with a 
sigh of thankfulness that she did not le on the copper 
couch (a lucky chance, surely, in beautiful Paris!) on 
whose behalf the direction and the solemn charge went 
forth — 

Take her up tenderly, touch her with care! 

Fashioned so slenderly, so young and so fair! 


Must we fall back on the doctrine of Bishop Boul- 
gram— 


Some think Creation’s meant to show Him forth: 
I say it’s meant to hide Him all it can, 
And that’s what all the blessed Evils for. 


So far as I know the tenderest touch of common 
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human fellowship displayed by Browning is where he 
refuses to be flattered and comforted with the idea that he 
is a ‘‘superior person,” through the subtle music of 
Galuppi’s Toccata :— 


Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice 
earned ! 

The soul doubtless is immortal—where a soul can be discerned. 

Yours for instance, you know physics, something of geology, 

Mathematics are your pastime; souls shall rise in their degree ; 

Butterflies may dread extinction—you’ll not die, it cannot be! 

As for Venice and its people, merely born to bloom and drop, 

Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly were the 
crop. 

What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop ? 

“Dust and ashes!” So you creak it, and I want the heart to 
scold. 

Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the 
gold 

Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown 
old. 


The truth is, Browning was not born among the 
people, nor yet did he dwell among his own people. The 
“dim common populations,” with their wants, their woes, 
their aspirations, and their agonies, were apart from him. 
More's the pity. In Paracelsus he paints a fair picture of 
what the true poet might be and should aspire to be. 
After speaking of what he would do for his “higher loves,” 


he continues -- 
But not these alone 
Should claim my care; for common life, its wants 
And ways, would I set forth in beauteous hues. 
The lowest hind should not possess a hope, 
A fear, but I'd be by him, saying better 
Than he, his own heart's language. 


But that laureateship of the English people (in which 
Shakespeare has had no successor) was not for Robert 
Browning. Though the truest of Englishmen in nature, 
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the fact of his having lived so much abroad must have put 
him somewhat out of touch with any English life, save 
that of London society, and even that he was not much 
conversant with till his declining years. Beautiful as was 
his married life, we can fancy that his long residence in 
Florence with an invalid wife was somewhat enervating ; 
to a less inherently robust nature it might have been 
ruinous. It is a little startling to find Matthew Arnold 
writing, after meeting Mrs. Browning in Florence, that 
she was ‘hopelessly confirmed in her aberration from 
health, nature, beauty, and truth.” Such an influence 
can scarcely have been altogether wholesome. It is 
remarkable how few of Browning’s subjects are distinctly 
English; of the longer works none almost, except Strafford 
and The Blot (for Christmas Evre and Easter Day is cos- 
mopolitan). What a possession for ever would it have 
been for us had the genius that culminated so splendidly 
in The Ring and the Book wrought out its marvellous 
power on a home-sugvested subject, rather than upon an 
obscure ‘“ Roman murder story,” that chanced to touch a 
chord of curiosity or sympathy. Then, indeed, would we 
have had to-day an age-marking epic of our England— 
the England of Chaucer and Shakespeare. 

And for this reason, if for no other, Tennyson will 
probably remain more popular than Browning. He lived 
in England, and the life of England lives in his poems. 
The May Queen, The Grandmother, The Northern Farmer, 
Locksley Hall, reproduce varying phases of our manifold 
English life. Enoch Arden tells what may well be a true 
story, and in language that might justify the assumption 
of Sordello’s description— 


The lowest hind should not possess a hope, 
A fear, but I'd be by him, saying better 
Than he, his own heart’s language. 
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In Memoriam is essentially English, since even its most 
far-reaching speculations and subtlest introspections are 
interwoven with local associations and indissolubly blended 
with the personality of the author and that of his friend. 
It may be that the England of the Idylls is a somewhat 
hazy region, and more like to fairy-land than to the busy 
England of to-day. But still, there is the feeling of his- 
toric continuity, and we readily make allowance for those 
mystic efforts which the long perspective of the ages 
evolves. After all, we do not lose the consciousness of 
our own persistent individuality, even though memory 
takes us back to days when we too walked in fairy-land in 
the glory of a light such as never was on land or sea! 

But in truth, England yet awaits the advent of her 
Robert Burns—of a great national poet—a man with eyes 
to see the splendour of national achievement, and with a 
heart to throb consonant with the persistence and pathos 
of our multiform modern life. Surely ‘‘ our island story ” 
has not been so eventless and obscure but that some part 
of it might be found proper to kindle and sustain the epic 
fervour of a true poet! And who shall dare affirm that 
the common life of to-day does not afford themes worthy 
of poetic treatment? Was ever life so varied, so ample in 
its self-determination, and yet so beset by casualty, so 
free, so fearless, so arduous, so aspiring? Day by day, 
hour by hour, the vast and complex mechanism that 
directs an empire is kept in order by the skill, the 
patience, the fidelity, often the heroism of men who are 
unknown, unnamed, unhonoured, and unsung. Things 
are done every day, and as a matter of course, by rough 
men and women which, were they done once in a lifetime 
by a peeress or a bishop, would set us all agape and 
agasp till we found words superlative enough to utter 
forth our adulation and amazement! There is poetry in 
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the coal mine, in the locomotive, in the fire brigade, in the 
lifeboat, in the great ocean steamer. Occasionally the 
lyric cry goes forth from some unknown or but half- 
recognized singer. We listen, approve, applaud, then 
straightway go our way and remark, when opportunity 
occurs, that this is a prosaic age ! 

But speculations such as these would lead us far; and, 
after all, it is our business to take our poet as he has been 
given to us. Were he otherwise than he was, he would 
not have been Robert Browning, and it is of Robert 
Browning and his work that I have presumed to speak 
to-night. Should I, in some, have revived pleasant 
memories; should I, in others, have kindled a spark of 
appreciative sympathy, and therewith a determination 
towards further study, then the object of this Paper shall 
have been attained. Such study will not weary, and it 
will be amply repaid. It will bring you face to face with 
a man on whose like we may not quickly look again ; it 
will bring you into touch with one of the formative 
influences of this age, into communion with a thinker, a 
seer, and a poet, of whose work, as a whole, I, at least, 
would say, as the Atheneum said of his opus magnum, T'he 
Ring and the Book, that ‘it is- not merely beyond all 
parallel the supremest poetic achievement of the time, but 
the most precious and profound spiritual treasure that 
England has produced since the days of Shakspere.”’ 
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ON SOME RUNIC REMAINS. 
By tHE Rev. J. SEPHTON. 

{In the following lecture, figures in brackets refer to the diagrams of 
inscriptions at the end. “ R. M.” refers to Dr. Stephens’s Runic 
Monuments of Scandinavia and England; “ H.” to the Handbook 
of Runic Monuments, by the same author.) 

In my lecture this evening I purpose bringing to your 
notice, by the help of photographic slides, some ancient 
objects left to us by our Teutonic ancestors of the early 
middle ages. Some of these would attract notice for 
several reasons ; others would probably be passed over by 
a casual observer ; but they are all particularly interesting 
to students of old Northern literature, because they are 
inscribed with words or sentences in old Northern lan- 
guages or dialects written in peculiarly-shaped characters 
or letters known as Runes. They have been found in 
different countries, though chiefly in Scandinavia, Den- 
mark, and England. 

The relics on which Runes are inscribed are of many 
kinds—rings, swords, bracteates, amulets, combs, horns, 
and other such moveable property. They are inscribed 
on a large number of standing stones, set up as memorial 
stones of the dead, Christian and heathen, or as com- 
memorative of some great event; on fonts and bells in 
churches, crosses and slabstones in Christian church- 
yards; caskets, coffins, and even on rocks in situ. In 
point of date the latest remains are probably the many 
memorial stones called Bautasteinar, or way-stones, found 
on the borders of Lake Melar, and in other parts of 
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Sweden. Most of these are shown by their inscriptions 
to be Christian, and the conversion of Sweden to the 
Christian faith was scarcely complete before a.p. 1100. 
Reckoning upwards from this point of time we have 
relics of various dates reaching probably as far back in 
the years as a.D. 400. They thus cover a period of seven 
centuries. | 

In this long stretch of time we find, as we should 
naturally expect, that the shapes of the Runic characters 
vary considerably; and not only so, but even the same 
shape of letter has borne different powers at different 
times and in different places. So that the reading of a 
Runic inscription may give rise to the stormiest con- 
troversies, and rouse the angriest passions of the human 
breast. We may safely say that from the time of the 
Swedish antiquaries Burceus and Verelius in the seven- 
teenth century, who first attempted the reading of Runes, 
down to our own day, no two eminent Runologists have 
ever been in exact accord with one another. And there 
are causes for the uncertainty that shrouds the subject. 
The oldest inscriptions are often mere groups of letters 
without division into words; the letters are worn and 
indistinct, and thus often quite illegible; there is doubt 
as to the phonetic value of some of them; and though 
men should be agreed on the reading of the letters, the 
words themselves are often local dialectical forms not 
found elsewhere; so that there is abundant scope for 
differing, and for quarrelling. In fact, no study affords 
larger scope to a person of combative disposition than that 
of Runes. It had better, therefore, be said at the outset 
that there is little or nothing original in the following 
remarks, nothing to invite opposition. 


The Runic alphabet is called the Futhork, from the 


RUNES :—Plate . 


o PNBARY 4th! TBA APBID 
a) FDPERAXP NHKY TRMRNEN® FRR 
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order of the letters, an order different from that of the 
usual alphabet. There are two main forms, an older one 
and a later one. The older form is much fuller in the 
number of its letters, varying according to time and place 
from twenty-three upwards. This older form is the 
alphabet used in the Northumbrian inscriptions of this 
country, and in the oldest of the Scandinavian inscrip- 
tions. Thus we are able to fix, approximately, the date of 
its first appearance, and infer that the Angles must have 
brought it with them when they left the Continent to 
found their settlements in Northumbria. 

The later form of the Futhork grew up in Denmark 
and Sweden after the use of Runes had died out in 
England. It contains only sixteen letters. But there is 
no immediate jump from the older form to the later. The 
Scandinavian remains show a gradual transition in the 
growth of the centuries; so that in the passage from the 
old to the new some characters disappear without being 
replaced; others change their power; and new forms come 
into being. Thus we find stages of so-called Intermediate 
or Middle Runes. 

The shorter and later Futhork is shown in (1): 

ft, u, th, or, k; hy n, t, a, 8; t, b, ly m, y. 

In such a limited alphabet several of the letters repre- 
sent more than one sound; e.g., the same letter was used 
for p and b. When the Roman alphabet came to Scan- 
dinavia with Christianity, attempts were made to enlarge 
the native Futhork, and bring it into agreement with the 
Roman alphabet. ‘Thus, dotted Runes (1) came into 
being, t, k, b, i, and u being each dotted to represent 
d, 9, P, €, ü. 

The sixteen letters of the Futhork are divided into 
three groups, the first being called Fé's family, beginning 
with f; the second, Hagl’s family, beginning with h; the 
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third, Ty's family, beginning with t; Fe, Hagl, and Tyr 
being the ancient names of the three letters, and meaning 
respectively cattle, hail, and the god Tyr. 

An ancient example of the older Futhork is shown 
in (2). It is found on a sword-blade or large knife, 
between two and three feet in length, taken from the bed 
of the river Thames, and now to be seen in the British 
Museum. It dates probably from about the sixth century, 
and contains twenty-eight letters, eight in each of the 
three families, and four vowel sounds at the end: 

f, u, th, o or a, 7, ¢, g, wy: h, n, i, J, eo, p, 2, 8; 
t, b, e, ng, d, l, Mm, o or é: da. a@ or e, tt, ea. 

The seventh letter in Hagl’s family is the one which 
has given rise to the most violent discussions. It is rarely 
found, I believe, on early English Runic remains, but 
occurs frequently on the Continental ones. In the later 
Futhork it represents m, and is there called Madr, or man, 
from its shape. In the earlier Runes it is used as a final 
letter which occurs, e.g., in the nominative case of some 
nouns, being z or s in primitive Germanic and Gothic, 
r in old Norse; but Dr. Stephens has endeavoured to 
show that it has the power of a or æ. The ng sound is 
represented by two g's, as in Greek. The ambiguity which 
appears in attempting to fix the sound of the fourth and 
twenty-fourth letters will be elucidated in the remarks on 
the Vadstena Bracteate and the Ruthwell Cross. 

Allusion may fitly be made here to two points in 
connection with the Futhork. Whence did our Angle 
forefathers and the Scandinavians obtain the forms of 
their letters? The question was very hotly discussed two 
centuries ago. The Scandinavian scholars maintained 
that it was the native product of their race, and the 
tunic stones were a testimony to an ancient civilisation, 
so ancient that it was the origin of all civilisation, 
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Egyptian, Greek, and Roman. These extravagant notions 
have disappeared, and modern scholars are content to see 
in the Runic letters degraded forms obtained from the 
Greek and Roman alphabets. The Greek letters reached 
the north on coins and other objects through the trading 
facilities afforded by the Black Sea and the river Dnieper ; 
the Roman letters by way of the Rhine. The origin of 
some forms presents difficulty, but the letters f, r, q, h, i, 
t, b.l, m, ng, and others of the old Futhork, can hardly 
he regarded as coinciding with Greek or Roman forms by 
mere chance. 

The Futhork is so called from the order of its first six 
letters, the letters of Fe’s family, and gives rise to the 
question, Where did the Northmen obtain this order of 
their alphabet? A question yet unanswered. Professor 
Skeat made a very interesting attempt to answer it in the 
Academy of November 22nd, 1890. The word “ Rune”’ is 
supposed to be connected with the Greek word ‘“‘ ereunao,”’ 
“to search out;”’ and in the Gothic gospels Ulphilas uses 
“runa” to represent, among other words, the Greek 
’ or “mystery.” The Scandinavian “Rún” 
was used to express something that was hidden, mys- 
terious, or secret; and talismans or amulets inscribed with 
Runes were worn to preserve the wearer from evil and 
misfortune. Professor Skeat therefore conjectured “ that 
the object of the arrangement was to give the letters the 
value of a charm to drive away evil spirits, cure the tooth- 
ache, and the like.” But whence the order? The order, 
says the Professor, was obtained from the initial and other 
letters of the words in the Lord’s Prayer. The letters of 
the Latin Paternoster were used in this way for the 
purpose of a charm; why not those of an Anglian or Old 
English form of the same Prayer? And he imagined a 
form of the Prayer, very much hke the form in the Anglo- 


“ musterion,’ 
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Saxon Gospels, but, of course, centuries older :—‘‘ Faeder 


ure, thu on heofonum; halqod-sy nama thin; thin rice cume ; 
geworthe willa thin, ge on heojonum ge in eorthan.” If the 
initial letters of this Prayer be taken, omitting those that 
recur, we get 
f, u, th, o, h, n, 1, €, g, w, i, eo, 

letters which, with one slight dislocation, h, n, form the 
first half of the Futhork. Thus far, says the Professor, 
the original amulet-maker got, and then discovered that 
he could not by this means obtain the whole of the letters 
of the alphabet from the Anglian form of the Lord’s 
Prayer. He therefore turned to the next petition in its 
Latin form: “ Panem nostrum supersubstantialem nobis da 
hodie.” Taking thence the letters he wanted in the order 
in which they occur, he obtained p, e, m, 8, t, b, l, 6, d, 
which require considerable rearrangement before they can 
be brought into the Futhork order, But we find from the 
Futhorks that remain that the order of the letters in the 
latter part was by no means so fixed as that of the earlier 
part. It would appear, therefore, that the Professor has a 
real foundation for his very ingenious theory. 

Every visitor to the museums of Scandinavia and 
Denmark must have been struck with the profusion of a 
class of early remains called bracteates. These are thin 
gold plates, of a circular form, the central part being an 
inch or so in diameter, stamped on one side with figures 
from a die, and set in an ornament which is sometimes 
very elaborate. By means of a loop in the rim they could 
be worn as personal ornaments suspended from the neck, 
arm, or waist. These bracteates are found chiefly in 
Scandinavia and Denmark, and many of them are stamped 
with Runes. They date from an early period, some being, 
perhaps, as early as the fourth or fifth century, but the 
custom of wearing them would not seem to have been 
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common at the time of the Angle invasion of this country, 
or more specimens would have been found here than have 
been found. For a similar reason, too, the custom must 
have died out by the ninth and tenth centuries, the time of 
the Danish invasions of England. The character of the 
devices on them has given rise to the supposition that 
the Northern workmen received their inspiration from 
Eastern sources. Those who have seen the old Norwegian 
churches, the Stavekirkes, at Fantoft, Christiania, and 
Borgund must have been struck by their pagoda-like 
aspect. Why may not the Northern artists and architects 
of the early middle ages have imitated Eastern models in 
the one case as well as the other ? 

A famous golden bracteate,* found at Vadstena, East 
Gotland, Sweden, in 1774, is now preserved in the 
Museum of Northern Antiquities, Stockholm. It is ren- 
dered peculiarly interesting and valuable by a ring of 
31 Runic characters, of which 23 form an ancient Futhork 
(3). The letters of Fe’s family resemble those on the 
Thames sword, except the fourth, which letter in the 
earliest Scandinavian Runes, corresponded in shape, pos- 
sibly, too, in sound, with the twenty-sixth on the Thames 
sword. Afterwards, the fourth letter of the bracteate 
developed an o sound, and underwent a change of shape 
to the form seen in the later Futhork. In Hagl’s family, 
j and s have forms different from those on the Thames 
sword. The s gradually took the first of the two forms 
found in the later Futhork. The p of the bracteate has 
a shape like that of b, though not so rounded. In Ty's 
family there is an omission of d, possibly from want of 
space; ng has a different form also; and the order of the 
letters differs from that on the Thames sword. The shape 
of the last letter is to be noticed ; we see more clearly than 

* R.M., vol. ii, p. 5383; H., p. 173. 
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on the Thames sword that it is a copy of the Greek 
“Omega.” Its sound was probably o in the earliest 
Scandinavian Runes. The Futhork on the bracteate 
seems to be distinctly older than that on the Thames 
sword. 

The other eight letters on the bracteate read— 

lL u, th, a; t, wu, w, a, 
which have been interpreted by Professor Carl Siive to 
mean ‘ The people’s alphabet.” The two words are not 
unrepresented in the English language. The former we 
have preserved in the word ‘‘ Court-leet,”’ and the other in 
‘‘tow-line.”’ 

The central device is very common on bracteates: a 
man, a bird, and a quadruped. Those archeologists who 
trace this device to India see in it a representation of the 
god Shiva, or his spouse Durga, standing beside an ox. 
It seems more natural to connect it, without denying 
Eastern inspiration, with the mythology of the North, and 
to consider that it represents Odin on his horse, or Thor on 
his goat. The bird may probably represent one of Odin's 
sacred ravens. 

The next bracteate* is from the museum at Copen- 
hagen. The device differs from that of the previous 
bracteate in that the man and animal are here separate. 
Moreover, we have two at least of those ancient, widely- 
spread pagan svinbols whose religious meaning is still 
doubtful. One is the Swastika of the Buddhists, used in 
the North possibly as a symbol of Odin, though it has also 
been called the Hammer of Thor. The other one 1s the 
Triskele, a familiar device known locally as the ‘‘ Three 
legs of Man.” The Runic legend (4) is “Salu! salu!” 
“Luck! luck!” 

A bracteate which is now in the museum at Upsala + 

*2i.M., vol. ii, p. 631; H., p. 173. t R.M., vol. ii, p. 547; H., p. 181. 
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is remarkable for the beauty of its ornament, which is 
arranged in several concentric circles round the ordinary 
central device. Observe the two circles of sun-snakes all 
set on end. The same symbol is found elsewhere in a 
horizontal position; it is so, for instance, on a carved 
stone at Isel Church, in Cumberland, where it is found in 
company with the Swastika and Triskele. Thus it is 
probably another of the ancient sacred emblems, which, as 
yet, are doubtfully interpreted. The Runes read e, lti, l, 
(5), lti being bound together so as to form a ‘bind-rune;”’ 
the word is possibly the name of a person by whom, or for 
whom, the bracteate was made. KEtthil was a woman's 
name among the Celts. 

An interesting suggestion has been made touching 
these bracteates. It seems probable that the custom of 
Wearing them was an imitation of the Roman custom 
of wearing bulle, which were children’s ornaments, worn 
probably as talismans. Dr. Stephens suggested that 
bracteates might also be children’s ornaments. When a 
Northern child cut its first tooth a present was made to. it, 
called a tannfé, or tooth-fee. This custom remains in 
Iceland to the present time; in England the corre- 
sponding custom is to give a christening gift. A godfather 
who fulfils his duties, not only promises that his god-child 
shall be taught the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Com- 
mandments, but presents him with a silver mug, or fork, 
or other article, properly inscribed with the infant’s name. 
Mav not the one custom be the lineal descendant of the 
other, and the silver mug represent the bracteates of 
old ? 

The tooth-fee in the North took different forms. When 
Earl Hakon the Bad cut his first tooth, his tooth-fee was a 
baby-thrall, born on the same day with himself, and 
bound henceforth to serve him body and soul. The dra- 
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matic story of the death of the two may be read in the 
Heimskringla, or the Saga of King Olaf Tryggwason. 

In the Laxdcela Saga we are told the story of an Irish 
princess, Melkorka, carried away to Norway as a slave. 
She was there bought by an Icelander, who took her 
home with him. Her son was Olaf Peacock, a famous 
man in his day. When he reached the age at which every 
Northman of good birth went abroad to see the world, his 
mother, Melkorka, gave him a gold finger-ring. ‘‘ This 
present,” she said, ‘“ my father, Myrkiartan, gave me asa 
tooth-fee; he will certainly recognise it when he sees it.” 
And so it happened: when Olaf reached Ireland the ring 
procured for him the recognition of his grandfather. 

In addition to the Thames sword and the Vadstena 
bracteate, there is a third famous object * which has an 
old Runic alphabet engraved on it—the Charnay brooch, 
or fibula, which dates probably from the fifth century. 
This silver-gilt brooch was found in a grave on the site of 
an old battlefield near the confluence of the river Saone 
with the Doubs, in the east of France, the traditional site 
of a battle fought by Clovis I, King of the Franks, against 
the Burgundians at the end of the fifth century. The 
eight letters of Fé’s family in the Futhork (6) are en- 
graved in full, the forms being exactly the same as those 
on the Vadstena bracteate. Hagl’s family is also in full, 
but the p has here a shape of its own quite different from 
any we have yet had. It is like an e turned upside down. 
Two other letters, eo and z, are somewhat changed also, 
and the s is indistinct. Ty’s family is incomplete, t, b, e 
only being fairly visible. 

There are many other Runes engraved on the brooch, 
but in their reading and interpretation no two authorities 
agree. Some of the characters are too indistinct even to 

* R. M., vol. ii, p. 587; H., p. 60. 
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guess at. But there seems to be a consensus of opinion 
with respect to the reading of five letters near the end of 
the inscription, as being k, i, a, n or ng, o. Now these 
suggest the meaning of ‘‘brooch.” For the old Norse 
word for brooch is kinga; and keeng, meaning a clasp, 
is a living word in Shetland. Its presence on the 
brooch may be regarded as evidence, if more be needed 
than the Futhork, that the relic is of true Northern origin, 
and is not a specimen of Early French art, as might be 
supposed from the place of its discovery. It should be 
observed, however, that the Rune read as k is not on the 
engraver’s own Futhork. 

An arm-ring, now in the museum of Bucharest,* 
formed part of a golden hoard dug from a mound by a 
peasant near Buzeo, in Wallachia, and, from the reading 
of the Runes engraved on it, is considered to be one of 
the very earliest Runic remains. These Runes (7) may 
be read gutaniowt hailag ; and, dividing the first word 
into three, may be translated, ‘‘ Devoted to the new 
temple of the Goths.” The use of the word wi, ‘‘ temple,” 
implies that the ring is a heathen relic; and as the 
Goths were converted to Christianity before a.p. 400, 
the ring 1s supposed to be of an earlier date. But it 
should be observed, with respect to the words used, that 
Hailag does not occur in the Gospels of Ulphilas, and that 
the forms, nio, wt, are Scandinavian, later than Gothic. 
Possibly, therefore, the relic, notwithstanding that it was 
discovered in Wallachia, should be regarded as having 
belonged to Swedish Gothland rather than to the land of 
the converted Goths. The ring may originally have been 
a votive offering to the gods, according to ancient custom. 
But it may also have been part of the ordinary furniture 
of some temple. In the account of a famous heathen 

* R.M., vol. ii, p. 567; H., p. 203. 
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temple in Iceland we read thus: ‘ Upon the altar of each 
principal temple shall he a ring of at least two ounces 
weight. This ring the temple-chief shall wear on his arm 
when he presides at public meetings. And every man 
who is engaged, anyway, in law business shall make oath 
upon the ring, naming his witnesses. ‘I name you as my 
witnesses,’ he shall say, ‘to the lawful oath I swear on 
this ring. So help me Frey, Niord, and the Almighty 
Thor, that to the best of my knowledge, I will aid the 
decision, according to justice, truth, and law, of whatever 
legal matters I am engaged in {as plaintiff. defendant, 
witness, juryman, or judge,] while present at this As- 
sembly. ” Not improbably this relic was a temple-ring, 
but there is no record that such was kissed in process of 
oath-taking by all, sorts of people,. like a modern micro- 
bous copy of the New Testament. 

The Tune stone * was found, built into the yard-wall of 
Tune Church, which lies near the mouth of the river 
Glommen, and was removed to the garden of the Univer- 
sity of Christiania, where it now is. There is no doubt 
about the antiquity of this relic. It is one of the oldest, 
if not the very oldest of Teutonic monuments, and its 
language has an unmistakeably Gothic form. One side of 
the stone thus reads (8): He wiwaz after woduride witat 
ga-halatbun worahto rs. . 

“I, Wiwaz, wrought [runes}; in memory of Wodurid, 
my wise} husband.” l 

Observe that the second line’ is read boustrophedon- 
wise, and the letters face the wrong way; also that i, g, a 
are bound together, as also k, a. Similarly, the three lines 
on the second side must be read boustrophedon-wise, and 
the third line 1s upside-down with respect to the other two. 
These three lines are thus read by Dr. Vigfusson (9) :— 

* R.M., vol. i, p. 247; H., p. 56. 
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Arbias ios tez-arbijand 
Thrijoz dohtriz dalidun 
woduride staina; 
and may thus be translated :— 
‘* Heiresses, they divide the inheritance ; 
Three daughters shared 
. monument to Wodurid.” 
The Rune which Dr. Vigfusson reads as 7 is the one 
which has caused differences of interpretation. The Scan- 
dinavian philologists read it as ng; but Dr. Vigfusson’s 
reading is supported by the Vadstena bracteate. The last 
letter of the first line on the second side, which Dr. 
Vigfusson reads d, appears in Dr. Stephens’s engraving as 
o; the first line has a bind-rune, s, 7, and the second line 
one, d, a. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, on the west 
coast of Denmark, near the boundary line between Jutland 
and Schleswig, was dug out of the ground a golden horn.* 
And a century afterwards, at the same spot, a second one. 
Each weighed about eight pounds. They are known as 
the Gallehuus Horns, and were covered with a great 
number of fantastically-shaped figures, and one of the 
two bore Runes. More priceless relics of ancient 
Northern heathen art cannot be imagined. But they 
were stolen at the beginning of this century by some 
wretch for the sake of the gold (about £900 sterling), and 
found their way to the melting-pot. Fortunately, draw- 
ings had been made of them, so that they could be 
reproduced, and there are copies of them now in the 
Copenhagen Museum, made of silver-gilt. 

The fantastic figures are interpreted variously. On 
the first horn we are supposed to have scenes of life as it 
is, or will be, in the nethermost regions, ‘‘ where their 

* R.M., vol i, pp. 322-325; H., pp. 85-89. 
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worm dieth not.” There is an abundance of snakes, 
certainly, and we know from other sources that vipers 
were a characteristic of the Northman’s hell. The centaur 
which is figured on both horns seems to show an acquaint- 
ance with Greek legends. On the second horn the scenes 
are supposed to represent life in Walhalla; the Heaven 
above where brave warriors after death await Odin's 
summons to the final conflict with Evil. Observe the 
stars, showing that Walhalla is in the heavens, and the 
three-headed Giant. Hunting and games seem to be the 
chief occupations. 

These two horns probably adorned some famous temple 
of the olden time. They may have been votive offerings 
to be held by the images of the gods in their hands or 
arms, signifying that the gods liked good ale. The Greek 
gods did not condescend to touch human drinks, they 
drank nectar, which mortals might not share. But in one 
of the Eddic poems, as the Northern gods are at the 
board, feasting, one of their number comes up to the 
hall, and seeing the cook, calls out: 


“Tell me, cook, before another step thou take, 
What speech do hold the Blessed Gods over their ale.” 


The Runes (10) may be read— 
echlewagastiz holtingaz horna tawido, 
and thus translated :— 

“I, Hlewa-gastiz of the Holt, made the horn.” 

By far the most interesting Runic remains found in 
our island are Christian, and the most remarkable of 
them are the ornamental crosses set up in Christian 
churches or churchyards. They are found chiefly in 
that part of England and Scotland which formed the 
ancient kingdom of Northumbria. This kingdom, founded 
by the Angles, is regarded as probably the most powerful 
of the kingdoms of the Heptarchy in the seventh century 


a A a eee 


RUNES :—Plate Il. 


m) PELIPALRNY os FPTEPKERI 
MIIIIYNFER SAM Ftm DEIR 
AIDEIN MEABHPINR 


(3) XMRMNENIFEXPAETMMSTTIXPR NM 
PEPAMPEXEPRNXINTIXE 
MPEMIXERRM MME 
ee TARITNERX NAHIXAN 
NYFNTRONIREPRANETMRIATIMPRATE 
BIAMFRENDNXXMT----- 
| -ARIUT PEAPER EMI 
NPMPREDMRYNGFYTRREEHP RAN 
PPPrRTIPRENA----- 
-IKPPAMIPYPRXNMXIMRQEMIPSTRMINN 
XIPNENEM 
KPMXMDENIFNIFE DIN PRRIXE BXIVT PAH DE 
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and the first part of the eighth. It was first made 
Christian by Paulinus, and after Penda, King of Mercia, 
again heathenised it, the Irish Church undertook the work 
of re-conversion. With Irish Christianity came Irish art, 
and the ancient Christian crosses are noble specimens of 
the work which the commingling of Irish and Roman art 
produced in those early days. 

About twenty miles to the north-east of Carlisle is 
situate the village of Bewcastle, in a wild mountainous 
district adjacent to the Cheviot range. In the churchyard 
of the village stands an ancient cross.* Its present height, 
above the pedestal, is 144 feet, and the top is broken off. 

The artistic work should be noticed. In the scrolls of 
wreathed vine, through which birds and squirrels play, 
art critics are reminded of similar work in Lombardic 
sculptures. The knot-work ornament and the chequers 
are more particularly Keltic. The upper figure represents 
St. John the Baptist holding a lamb in his arms. The 
next lower figure represents our Saviour holding the 
sacred roll of the Law in His left hand, His right being 
uplifted to bless. He stands having each foot on the head 
of some animal, showing that He is Lord of all Nature. 
The lower figure represents St. John the Evangelist, and 
the bird is the eagle, sacred to him. Between the second 
and third figures there is a long inscription in Runes, 
and on other parts of the cross several smaller ones; but 
the characters, particularly of the longer inscription, are 
much worn and very indistinct. A portion, containing the 
name of Alcfrith, is shown in (11), as it appeared fifty 
years since to the first investigators; and the same portion 
in (12), as it has been restored by Dr. Stephens :— 

aft alkfrithu ean ktining edk oswiung 
“after Alcfrith a king and son of Oswy.” 
* R.M., vol. i, p. 399; H., p. 129. 
o 
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Although Dr. Stephen’s restoration of the letters is 
impugned, others who have followed him agree with him, 
from their own reading of the Runes, that the cross is a 
monument to King Alcfrith, son of Oswy. In the smaller 
inscriptions may be read, perhaps a little more con- 
fidently, the names of Ecgfrith, Wulfhere king of the 
Mercians, Cyniswitha, Cyniburug. These are all known 
personages of the Northumbrian and Mercian royal fami- 
lies of the seventh century, as may be seen in Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History, book ili, e. 21-24. Mistakes doubt- 
less occur in the reading of particular words or lines of 
this inscription, but the interpretation which makes this 
Bewcastle cross a monument raised to the memory of 
King Alcfrith by his surviving relatives, can scarcely be 
altogether a freak of the imagination. Also, the cross 
must have been contemporary, or nearly so, with those 
whose names it bears, and not raised three or four 
hundred years after they were all dead. When a monu- 
ment is raised to @ man’s memory three hundred years 
after he died, it is not likely to display the names of his 
father, brother, mother-in-law, wife, and brother-in-law. 
Consider, moreover, what befel Northumbria. The king- 
dom was at the height of its greatness under Ecgfrith, 
but it received a fatal blow to its supremacy when he fell 
against the Picts on the moorlands of Nectansmere in 
A.D. 684. Before a.p. 800 the Danes had appeared, and in 
the midst of their heathen ravages and plunderings, and 
the conquest of the kingdom by the sons of Ragnar 
Lodbrok, all memory of Oswy and his family would dis- 
appear. If any were remembered it would rather have 
been Ecgfrith than <Alefrith. Thus, if the Runes have 
been rightly read, we seem to have in the Beweastle 
cross a relic of old Northumbrian times, to which 
we may fix a date not later than a.p. 700. I shall 
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return again to this point after examining the Ruthwell 
cross. 

By far the grandest of Runic remains in the world * 
may be seen at Ruthwell, a village on the north or Scotch 
side of the Solway Frith. It stood in the parish church 
of Ruthwell at the beginning of the sixteenth century, but 
how long it had been there is not known. When the 
Scotch Church was in process of being purged in 1642, 
the General Assembly sent down orders from St. Andrews 
that the cross should be destroyed as a relic of Popery 
tending to image worship, but the orders were only par- 
tially carried out. It was thrown down and broken, and 
remained for a time in the church, portions of it being 
used for seats. One part at least was buried in the 
church. The broken pieces thence passed into the 
churchyard, and there remained until an antiquarian, and 
therefore enlightened, minister, the Rev. Henry Duncan, 
at the beginning of the present century had them set up 
in the original shape in the manse garden, with as few 
repairs as possible. In 1887 the cross was removed to an 
apse adjoining the church, and now stands about 17 feet 
high. Two sides are occupied by sculptured panels, sur- 
rounded by explanatory legends in Latin, written in 
Roman characters, some very distinct, others indistinct. 
The uppermost on one side represents St. John the Baptist 
holding a lamb in his arms, as in the Bewcastle cross. 
The next panel represents our Lord having in His left 
hand the sacred roll of the Law, and lifting up His right 
hand to bless. He stands on the heads of two animals, as 
in the Bewcastle cross. The next panel is the meeting of 
St. Anthony with St. Paul the Theban in the desert, and 
this is followed by the flight of the Holy Family into 
Egypt. On the top of the second Roman side the legend 

* R. M., vol. i, p. 405; H., p. 180. 
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is very indistinct, but seems to be “ In principio verbum.” 
As these words are the beginning of St. John’s Gospel, the 
half-obliterated figures will probably be St. John the 
Evangelist and the Eagle, as in the Bewcastle cross. The 
next panel may be the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth, but 
the legend is defaced. This is followed by the washing of 
the feet of our Lord by Mary Magdalene, and after this 
come the healing of the man blind from his birth, the 
Annunciation, and the Crucifixion. 

On the two Runic sides of the cross are carved scrolls 
of vine wreath, through the branches of which birds and 
animals play, as on the Bewcastle cross. The Runic 
inscription on these sides must have contained about four 
hundred characters, but many of them are now obliterated 
and many indistinct. Fifty-five years ago our great 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, Kemble, deciphered them, and 
showed that they formed part of a poem on the Holy 
Rood, the Cross of Christ, written in the old Northum- 
brian dialect. Two years later he was looking over some 
half-dozen poems in the West Saxon dialect, edited by 
Benjamin Thorpe for the Record Office from a MS. found 
at Vercelli, in Italy, and came upon the whole poem of 
which, in the Northumbrian dialect, he had read ten 
lines on the Ruthwell cross. Another learned English- 
man, Haigh, at once claimed the poem as a lost work of 
the Northumbrian poet Cedmon. And lastly, thirty years 
ago, Dr. Stephens read the name of Cædmon in some 
nearly-effaced Runes on the top of the cross. All this 
looks very clear, but it must be said that Mr. Haigh’s 
brilliant guess is impugned by the latest Anglo-Saxon 
scholars, who ascribe the “Dream of the Rood” to 
Cynewulf, a century later than Cædmon. Also, that the 
Runes containing the name of Cædmon are so indistinct 
that only the man who wishes to see them can find them. 
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New Runic forms for k and g appear on this cross, 
and probably, also, on the Bewcastle one. But in general, 
the shapes of the letters are the same as those on the 
Thames sword, except that in s the Ruthwell cross 
follows the Vadstena bracteate. It is important to notice 
that the vowel system of the Ruthwell cross is the same as 
that of the Thames sword, and of the Franks casket, 
which will be next described. The fourth letter on the 
Thames sword, a character not found, I believe, in old 
Scandinavian inscriptions, can only have the sound of 
long o in the Anglian ones. The twenty-fourth letter on 
the Thames sword (the ‘‘ Omega” character), which is o 
on the Tune Stone and the Gallehuus Horn, has the sound 
in the Anglian relics of é, or possibly of oe. Also, the 
Anglian Runes distinguish between long a and short a. 

In investigating the inscription on the Ruthwell cross, 
Cynewulf’s “ Dream of the Rood ” affords valuable help. 
By its means many of the half-effaced Runes can be read 
more confidently than those on the Bewcastle cross. The 
main part of the inscription is as follows (13) :— 
gereda hina God dlmeeottig tha he 

wolde on galgu gistiga 
modig fore . . . men 
g ia ik riikna guningk 
heafunas hlajord, halda tk ni dorsta 
bismaradu ungget 

; Krist was on rodi 
hwethra ther Jusa fearran kwomu 
aththla til ánum j 
. ik was mith sorgum gidréf . . . mith strelum giwundad 
dleqdun hia hina limwérigna, gistóddun him. 

The Runes may be thus translated, the cross being 
supposed to speak :— 

“God Almighty prepared Himself when He was eager 
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to ascend the Cross for men. I [bore] the mighty hing, 
Lord of Heaven, I durst not bend. [Men] blasphemed us 
both. Christ hung on the Rood, and [men] gathered 
eagerly from afar around Him, the Prince. With sorrows 
I was afflicted, with arrows wounded. They laid Him 
down, the limb-wearied one, and stood around Him.” 

Cynewulf’s ‘‘Dream of the Rood” will be found in 
Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader, and the above passage, much 
enlarged, is on p. 171 of the first edition. There is nu 
reason why the inscription on the cross should not be 
earlier in point of date than the poems of Cynewulf. 

And now comes the question of the date of this 
remarkable cross. If it is not contemporary with the 
Bewcastle cross, can we place it more than a generation 
or two afterwards? The whole system and manner of 
ornamentation forbids us. But when we suggest, in 
virtue of the interpretation of the Runes on the Bewcastle 
cross, that the date cannot be later than the first half of 
the eighth century, the art critics interpose their veto. 
The following is extracted from an excellent work, dated 
1887, by Margaret Stokes, on Early Christian Art in 
Ireland, pp. 125, 126 :— 

“As eleventh century monuments these crosses of 
Ruthwell and Bewcastle fall naturally into their place in 
the development of the arts of sculpture and design 
during this period, while as seventh century monuments 
they are abnormal and exceptional. The sculptor of the 
Ruthwell cross has clearly followed the Byzantine Guide in 
his work; and the Byzantine Guide was compiled in 
Greece at Mount Athos, from the works of Panselinos, a 
painter of the eleventh century, and became the text book 
of Byzantine Art.” 

Attention has already been drawn to the resemblance 
between the Runes of the Franks casket and those of the 
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Ruthwell cross. What say the art critics concerning the 
Franks casket? In the South Kensington Manual on 
Ivories (in a copy dated 1876) the Franks casket is 
judged to be a work of the eighth century. But no Runo- 
logist would consider the Runes on the casket to be three 
centuries earlier than those on the Ruthwell cross; on the 
contrary, he would probably declare those on the cross to 
be the older. It seems to me, therefore, on the strength 
of the testimony of art critics themselves touching the 
Franks casket, that we have good ground for accepting the 
early date given to the Ruthwell and the Bewcastle crosses, 
which is founded on the interpretation of the Runes. 

The Franks casket* was purchased in Paris by the 
gentleman whose name it bears, and presented to the 
British Museum. It is a very precious relic of ancient 
English, possibly Northumbrian art, and, as we have seen, 
dates probably from the eighth century. On its first side 
is a carving of the legend about Romulus and Remus, and 
the Runes (14) may thus be read :— 

Othla unneg Romwdlus dnd Reumwadlus ticégen gibrothar 
atédda hia wilif in Romakastri. 

“Far from their heritage Romulus and Remus two 
brothers. A she-wolf fed them in Romacaster.”’ 

The scene represented on the central portion of the 
second side is the taking of Jerusalem; and the legend is 
a mixture of Runes and Roman letters, which reads 
thus (15) :-— 

her fegtath titus end giuthedsu, hie fugiant hierusalim 
afitatores. 

“ Here fight Titus and the Jews: here the inhabitants 
flee Jerusalem.” 

Observe the Runic s in Hierusalim; the same form 
that we met with on the Thames sword; also the uneram- 

*R. M., vol. i., pp. 471-475; H., pp. 142-147. 
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matical Latin, and the letter f for b in the word kabit- 
atores. One of the lower panels represents a judgment 
scene, with a prisoner led off to execution. The word in 
the corner is Dom, judgment. On the other is the word 
gisl, a hostage, and the scene thus probably represents the 
sending of hostages to Titus. 

On one panel of the third side the word Magi describes 
the story of the wise men from the East. To the other 
panel there are no explanatory Runes, and the scene is 
supposed to represent the beheading of John the Baptist. 
The female figures are Herodias and her daughter; the 
other figure may represent the cook with the birds for 
Herod’s feast. The Runes (16) round the margin of this 
side commemorate the capture of the whale whose bones 
or tusks furnished the material of the casket. They 
read :— 

hronas ban fisk flodu ahof on ferg(enberig) 
warth gasrik grorn thar he on greut giswom. 
The characters on the lower line being reversed. They 
may be translated, though not with certainty, thus :— 
‘‘Whale’s bone. A flood-tide raised the fish on Fergen- 
bury ; 
There came to goose-back grief where he on shingle 
swam.” . 

The fourth side of the casket is lost. On the top of the 
casket the single word (17) Agili, shows that the carving 
represents a scene in thie life of Egil, the typical archer of 
the Northern Mythology. He seems to be here defending 
Odin, who is seated on his throne in Walhalla, against an 
attack of the Frost Giants. Observe the beaks of Odin's 
ravens, and the heads of two of his wolves. 

The Middle Runes of Scandinavia may be considered 
as following in point of date the Runes of the Ruthwell 
cross and the Franks casket. As an example of the transi- 
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tion period may be given those on a memorial stone found 
at Snoldelev, in Zealand (18).* They read thus, s in 
the first word being repeated :— 

kunueltstein sunar 

ruhalis thular osalhauku(m). 

“ Memorial stone of Gunweld, son of Roald, speaker at 
the Salhowes’’ (place of Assembly). 

Of old forms there are the k and the final z, here the 
Norse 7, with the arms turned downwards. The fourth 
letter of the Vadstena Futhork, which on the Tune stone 
had the power of a, has here, perhaps, the sound of au, on 
its progress to o in the later Scandinavian Futhork. The 
late a is here used, and the late h, but the latter has not 
yet the power of h, but represents some vowel, probably e. 
The stone belongs to heathen times as appears from the 
two sacred marks on it, the Swastika and Triskele, formed 
of three horns. The word thular is interesting on account 
of its rarity in Northern literature. It is probably the 
‘same word as the Anglo-Saxon thyle, an orator. 

A very famous stone is the Rokstone of East Sweden. t 
It is a huge four-sided block, raised by a father in memory 
of a dead son, and is covered with Runes nearly eight 
hundred in number. It was fully deciphered by Professor 
Sophus Bugge. Among other quaint characters on it, 
there are ‘‘twig Runes,” meant originally perhaps as a 
form of secret writing. If we take the later Scandinavian 
Futhork, in which /’s family consists of six letters, h’s 
family of five, and t's family of five, a letter may be desig- 
nated by two figures, one denoting the family to which it 
belongs, and the other jts place in the family. In the 
twig Runes on the Rokstone, the families are taken in the 
order t, h, f. Each twig or upright pole represents a 


* R. M., vol. i, p. 345; H., p. 102. 
t R. M., vol. iii, pp. 41-60; H., pp. 32-40. 
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letter, the number of branches of the pole on the one side 
represents the family, and on the other side the number of 
the letter in the family. Thus the twig Runes (19) on the 
Rokstone read—inibrfluot, if the branches at the top be 
supposed to represent the letter, and those at the bottom 
the family. 

As an example of the later Futhork may be taken the 
inscription engraved on a slab set up in the Church yard 
wall of Glimminge, Skaney, Sweden.* Our old Northern 
forefathers, from time immemorial, practised the custom 
of burying treasures with their dead; doubtless such 
treasures were objects which had been cherished by 
the dead when living. Probably the custom was universal 
in prehistoric times; and no doubt the grave-mounds 
were for long ages inviolate, because men dreaded the 
power that ghosts had of avenging themselves. There 
are stories of conflicts with ghosts in the Sagas, of 
which, perhaps, the most fearful is that of Grettir the 
Strong with Glam—a story the echo of that which de- 
scribes Beowulf’s conflict with Grendel in the Anglo-Saxon 
poem Beowulf. But fear of the dead died out in the 
time of the reckless Wickings, and the old grave-mounds 
were all ransacked and robbed of their buried treasures. 
To this practice the inscription on the Glimminge Stone 
refers (20). 

Svini sati stin thasi iftir tusta hin skarba fauthur 
sin hartha kuthan bulnita virthi at rata huas ubbriuti. 

“ Swini raised this stone after Tosti the Bold, his 
father, a fine good yeoman. May he become an ogre who 
shall break open the mound.” 

The imprecation recalls that over Shakspeare’s grave 
in Stratford Chureh— 

“ And curst be he that moves my bones.” 
* R. M., vol. ii, p. 702; vol. iii, p. 805. 
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The Runes are all from the later Futhork, together 
with the final r, which was met with on the Snoldelev 
stone. 

There are few Runes in England of native origin 
after the time of the great crosses and the Franks casket. 
Objects are occasionally found marked with Scandinavian 
Runes, but these are remnants of the Danish invasions. 
The memory of Runes lingered, however, in the north of 
England, and attempts were occasionally made to use 
them. One such is seen on the font of Bridekirk Church,* 
in Cumberland. The Runes may be read (21) :— 

Rikard he me twrokte, and to this merth gernr me brokte. 

Richard wrought me, and to this delight carefully 
brought me.” 

Bind-runes are used for me and te. But the special 
characteristic of this inscription is the remarkable mixture 
of forms. We find the Anglo-Saxon character for w, the 
contraction for and, the Irish and Old English character 
for spirant q, and non-Runic characters for d and voiced 
th. Forms taken from the later Scandinavian Futhork 
are h, m, k, a, 8; and the e is very like an imitation of 
the Scandinavian dotted i. The character for o, likewise 
(the Anglian a), is probably taken from the Scandinavian 
inscriptions, where it is a common variant of the ordinary 
form of o. This mingling of characters of different origin 
seems to show that such Runes as those on the Franks 
cusket had long since passed out of use, if they were not 
quite forgotten. The Bridekirk font dates, in all proba- 
bility, from the twelfth century, so that if the art critics 
are correct in their judgment as to the date of the Ruth- 
well cross, only one century separates the Runic characters 
on the two objects! It can scarcely be deemed an im- 
probable supposition that the later Runes of the north of 

* R. M., vol. i, p. 489; H., p. 160. 
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England were due to Scandinavian influence, possibly from 
the Isle of Man, when men had lost the ability to read 
easily the Runes on the Bewcastle and Ruthwell crosses. 
Thus they can only be regarded in a very imperfect sense 
as the lineal descendants of the Anglian Runes. 

Scandinavian Runes are found in the Isle of Man * on 
churchyard crosses, some of which are remarkable for the 
beauty of their ornament. The chain-cable work which 
distinguishes the Kirk Michael cross is but rarely seen 
except in the Isle of Man; it is probably of Keltic inspira- 
tion. The Runes on this cross, read by the late Dr. 
Vigfusson, are these (22) :— 

mal brekti sunr athakans smith raisti krus thano fur 
salu sina sin brukuin k.ut kirthi thano auk ala wtmaun. 

‘*Malbrikti the smith, son of Athakan, raised this 
cross for his own soul. His surety-friend Gout worked it 
and all in Man.”’ 

These Runes, with slightly variant forms for a, t, n, 
belong to the later Futhork, but the o of the Futhork has 
here the power of b, a use of the character excessively 
rare except in the Isle of Man. Having selected this form 
for his b, the artist, as may be seen in the word thano, 
when he had to represent an o sound, took the same 
Scandinavian variant of o that is found on the Bride- 
kirk font. Other readers of this inscription say that the 
first word should be mail, or mael, and that the doubtful 
letter in Gout is a, not o. 


The photographs which illustrated this lecture were 
taken almost entirely from the engravings in Dr. Ste- 
phens’s great work on Kunic Monuments. This book 
reminds the reader of the dictum of a great northern 


* 7%. M., vol. ii, p. 597. 
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scholar upon Runes: ‘‘ Much valuable time and real talent 
has been spent over a field that has hitherto yielded a 
poor result, and shows little prospect of a better harvest.” 
But surely no knowledge should be despised because it 
seems to be useless. The ancient Greek geometers spent 
much time and devoted infinite pains to the investigation 
of the properties of the conic sections—knowledge per- 
fectly useless until, centuries afterwards, Newton proved 
that the earth described an ellipse round the sun as a 
focus. Instantly, the knowledge accumulated by the 
Greek geometers was available for astronomical science. 
The Runes may yet help to throw light on some doubtful 
problem of Teutonic philology. 

Dr. Stephens died last year at a good old age, having 
held the Professorship of English Language and Liter- 
ature at the University of Copenhagen for over forty 
years. We in Liverpool should feel a close interest in 
him, for he was born in the town, the son of a Wesleyan 
Minister. As a scholar of simple life, always ready to 
share his knowledge with others, he will live in the affec- 
tion of many surviving friends. Others have cause to 
remember him as a doughty controversialist, whose blows 
in argument were none of the lightest. But all must 
admire the singleness of purpose with which he set himself 
to the problem of reading Runes, and the patience and 
perseverance which he devoted to the task. 
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JOHN DRYDEN. 
By R. H. Cass, B.A. 


In what I have to say about Dryden I shall not trouble 
you much with his shortcomings. They have had a lion’s 
share of criticism during the last century ; and perhaps a 
better excuse still, is that half his excellencies must like- 
wise go unmentioned. It is because he is least known as 
a dramatist that I speak proportionately at large of his 
plays. They are not his greatest work, considered in their 
entirety, for he was driven to the stage by his necessities 
rather than by choice or aptitude; but, in them, he is 
frequently at his best as a poet; nor is their usual hasty 
dismissal in a sentence containing a nice assortment of 
adjectives such as indecent, profane, ill-constructed, ranting, 
and so forth, anything but the voice of those who are too 
careless or too unjust to report good as well as evil. 

The so-called classical school of Dryden and Pope was 
overthrown, at the close of last century, by what is called 
the Romantic Revival. If, then, we sympathise with what 
was effected in that revival, first by its pioneers and 
afterwards by Burns and Cowper, by Wordsworth and 
Coleridge (as, indeed, we are bound to do), can we also 
sympathise with the earlier change in the contrary direc- 
tion, from Romantic to Classical, from Elizabethan to 
Restoration literature,—the change in which Dryden was 
concerned, and which Wordsworth and the rest ultimately 
reversed? lt is manifest that such sympathy would be, 
and actually was, impossible to the generations which first 
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reaped the full benefit of the reversal, the benefit of a 
return to natural expression from art which had become 
artificiality, from conventionalised nature to nature her- 
self, and from the study of manners to that of the heart 
and affections,—in short, a return from errors which were 
simply the original order and restraint of the classical 
school pushed beyond all reasonable bounds. But the 
prime of that school was very different from its dotage: 
and now, at this distance of time, we can surely recognise 
that the first change was as inevitable as the one I have 
just described, and that, as Mr. Gosse puts it, ‘‘ the classic 
movement supplied that basis of style in prose and verse 
upon which all more recent literature has been elevated.” 

We may well give our suffrages in favour of the 
Romantic literature of the age of Elizabeth; but when, in 
the years before the Civil War, its vitality had ebbed, and 
its faults and exaggerations were left in strong relief, one 
cannot wonder that men craved for commonsense instead 
of imagination run wild, and as regards the language of 
poetry, for some precise diction instead of the license into 
which the glorious flexibility of Elizabethan verse had 
degenerated. It was a revolt, then, to restraint and 
commonsense in matter, to elegance and sobriety of 
diction in imitation of the Latin poets, and to a more 
regular type of verse, that was mainly begun by Edmund 
Waller in the earlier years of Charles the First, and long 
afterwards endorsed and dignified by Dryden with all the 
force of a great and masculine genius; and the issue of it 
was the so-called Classical school of English poetry. 

We might have had quite another tale to tell but for 
the fatality that attended that virile band of writers, the 
poetic sons of Ben Jonson—had Randolph lived, for 
instance; or, again, had not the nobler classicism of 
Milton been silenced for nearly twenty years during the 
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war and Commonwealth. In Milton’s old age, Dryden 
became his first and greatest panegyrist, nor did he fail to 
benefit by his unbounded admiration for Paradise Lost. 
But suppose that Dryden, born twenty-three years after 
Milton, had found the influence of such a poet pre- 
dominant in his early manhood! The inference needs no 
statement. Both poets began as novices in the school of 
Donne and Cowley, the school of fantastic conceits and 
far-fetched comparisons; but by long years of retirement 
and quiet study at his father’s house at Horton, Milton 
worked out his own salvation in poetry years before the 
political troubles interrupted his pursuits. Dryden (when 
they were all at an end), situated in the entirely different 
atmosphere of the town, and fighting for position in the 
profession of letters, at last found solid ground in the new 
prosody of Waller; and in a series of heroic plays 
gradually gave to that verse a vigour and majesty, from 
which Pope was obliged to detract in order to supply 
additional correctness and polish. Pope, indeed, sublimed 
criticism into fine poetry when he spoke thus of Dryden’s 


verse : 
Waller was smooth: but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine. 


but he somewhat injured the majesty thus celebrated. 
Pope and his followers became slaves to the heroic couplet, 
the reformed verse of Waller, in which the sense and line 
are coterminous, as contrasted with Elizabethan and 
modern ten-syllabled verse, in which the stops occur as 
often in the middle as at the end of a line. They scarcely 
wrote anything else; but not the least of Dryden’s claims 
is his mastery of blank verse, and his command of metres 
as a lyric poet; and even his heroic verse has a variety 
of cadence unknown to later developments. Not infre- 
P 
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quently, he employs the older method, to avoid monotony 
or to heighten effect, as in those faultless lines which open 
the “Hind and Panther,” and in which he ailegorically 
describes the Church of Rome. In these lines we observe 
the new prosody, with its decisive end-stopped movement 
and antithetical balance in the four opening lines,—and 
then the sudden change to the beautiful and flowing 
verse which emphasises the pathetic images of those that 
follow : 

A milk-white hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns, and in the forest ranged: 

Without, unspotted; innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin: 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds, 

And Scythian shafts; and many winged wounds 

Aimed at her heart: was often forced to fly 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die. 


Before considering the rhymed heroic plays, a few facts 
will serve to remind us of the course of Dryden’s life, 
which covered the years between 1631 and 1700, from 
eleven years before the Civil War down to the last two 
years of William III, that is to say, from fifteen years 
after the death of Shakspere to the twelfth year of Pope. 
The grandson of a Northamptonshire baronet, he came of 
a puritan race on both sides, and could command con- 
siderable family influence before the Restoration: but that 
event put an end to all hopes of advancement from this 
source, and, like everybody else, he was glad to hail the 
coming of Charles the Second in adulatory strains. Who 
ean wonder, after the miserable period of self-seeking and 
anarchy that followed Cromwell’s death in 1658! He 
gradually made his way as a dramatist, and obtained the 
favour of the court; he married Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the Earl of Berkshire, (no very complacent 
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spouse) in December, 1663, before he had made his mark, 
and became Laureate, in succession to Sir Wm. D’Avenant, 
as well as Historiographer Royal, in 1670; but as his 
emoluments from these offices were always in arrear, and 
his gains from the theatre precarious, he was never more 
than temporarily affluent; and after the Revolution, when 
stripped of his offices as an adherent of James and a 
Papist, he found himself pitted against straitened re- 
sources, as well as obloquy, increasing weight of years, 
and family anxieties. Then, indeed, if not before, one 
must give one’s heart to Dryden, so nobly did he bear his 
burdens, putting forth, in these years of stress, much of 
his best work, and toiling to the very last with a devo- 
tion and unselfishness that make us think of his great 
biographer and panegyrist, Sir Walter Scott. His con- 
version from Protestantism after the accession of James 
the Second was put in the worst light by Macaulay, with 
a somewhat unscrupulous statement as to his supposed 
reward, that documentary evidence has since disproved. 
But long before the production of these proofs, which was 
due to Mr. Robert Bell, Sir Walter Scott had declared 
strongly in favour of Dryden on the internal evidence of 
his religious poems, revealing the gradual growth of 
opinions whose logical issue was Roman Catholicism. I 
will refer later to passages which appeal to one’s best 
instincts for belief in his disinterestedness in religion and 
in attachment to the royal house. 

Under Wilham the Third, Dryden would never be 
persuaded to court favour, and sadly disappointed his 
publisher, Jacob Tonson, by his refusal even to allow the 
dedication of his Virgil to the King. ‘‘ Tonson,” writes 
Dryden to his son, ‘has missed of his design in the 
dedication, though he had prepared the book for it; for in 
every figure of Æneas, he has caused him to be drawn 
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like King William, with a hooked nose.” Some wag per- 
petrated an amusing epigram upon this: 
Old Jacob, by deep judgment swayed, 
To please the wise beholders, 


Has placed old Nassau’s hook-nosed head 
On young Æneas’ shoulders. 


To make the parallel hold tack, 
Methinks there’s little lacking ; 

One took his father pick-a-back, 
And t’other sent his packing. 


It is customary to deplore the connection of Dryden 
with the Stuart court, and politics; and there has been a 
great deal of cant about ‘‘smirched singing robes,” and 
“courtly poison withering wreaths of bays” (very fine 
phrases, no doubt); but should we like to have lost the 
most masterly satire the nation has produced, with its 
vivid portraits of men like Shaftesbury and Buckingham ? 
We owe to this connection, also, religious and contro- 
versial poems, mirroring the opinions of the times and the 
arguments which appealed to men of either church. Must 
it always be forgotten that if Milton sought to justify the 
ways of God to man, Dryden also strove for the same end : 
for what else is to justify fundamental doctrine? So, too, 
he battled as honestly in verse as Milton did in prose, for 
his own party, and suffers too much, at the hands of his 
critics, from the application of a pleasing definition of 
opinion recently quoted to me: ‘‘ Orthodox is my dox, and 
Heterodox is your dox. Since, in his later years, he 
refused, in noble words, to defend his share in the degra- 
dation of the stage, we need not excuse the license of his 
comedies, save to say that it is quite equalled by that 
indulged in by poets unattached to the court. There is 
something else which might be used as a set-off to the 
worst of them, namely, the tone of the rhyming heroic 
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plays, which his influence brought into vogue almost at 
the beginning of his career, and to which the court 
listened as eagerly as to his comedies. With an eye upon 
the French stage and what D’Avenant had done before 
him, he accidentally conceived, as he tells us, the notion 
of a rhyming play in imitation of a heroic poem, and 
concerned with the subject of such, that is, Love and 
Valour; but he leant more and more to the interminable 
heroic romances in prose fashionable at the time, with 
their exaggerated personification of these qualities, rather 
than to heroic poems. Exaggerated or no, however, 
Dryden is in these plays the priest of virtue, filial piety, 
fidelity—all heroically maintained in exalted dialogue. 
He dwells upon and portrays the ennobling power of love; 
and in Aurengzebe, the last rhyming play he wrote, the 
following severe satire upon the sex, perhaps the severest 
existing, is compensated by its being mistakenly addressed 
to a miracle of serene virtue and fidelity :— 


Ah traitress! Ah ingrate! Ah faithless mind! 

Ah sex, invented first to damn mankind! 

Nature took care to dress you up for sin; 
Adorned without; unfinished left, within. 

Hence by no judgment you your loves direct; 
Talk much, ne’er think, and still the wrong affect. 
So much self-love in your composure’s mixed, 
That love to others still remains unfixed: 
Greatness, and noise, and show, are your delight, 
Yet wise men love you in their own despite! 
And finding in their native wit no ease, 

Are forced to put your folly on to please. 


Ido not for a moment assert that a heroic play is in 
itself a desirable form either of literature or acting drama, 
but in its own day it had its value in putting an end to the 
wretched travesty of prose into which the blank verse of 
the stage had gradually passed, and which was never 
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afterwards revived. It had its merits, moreover, though 
to do them justice is now-a-days about as difficult a task 
as a reader can set himself. 

The critical remarks of Sir Walter Scott, in his edition 
of Dryden, convince me that this difficulty of appreciating 
the heroic play has much increased since his day, chiefly, 
perhaps, because we are now much more witched with the 
harmony and freedom of Elizabethan blank verse ana the 
rhyming verse of the Elizabethans and moderns who 
imitate them. We cannot away with that termination of 
the sense with each couplet. A reason which strongly 
affects myself is that the serious parts of pantomime are 
still written in rhymed couplets, causing a resemblance 
sometimes irresistible. I remember hearing the Emperor 
of China thus apostrophized in a Liverpool pantomime: 

Son of the moon, offspring of constellations, 

Joy of the stars, and glory of the nations! 
And who could help being reminded of the lines by a 
passage like this, in Dryden: 

Son of the sun, my fetters cannot be 

But glories for me, since put on by thee. 
or this: 

Monarch of empires, and deserving more 

Than the sun sees upon your western shore. 

The result of that resemblance to the heroic romances, 
of which I have spoken, is that every quality typified by 
the characters of these plays is strained to the utmost, 
nay, sometimes monstrously exaggerated. This is especi- 
ally the case with valour and power, and the result is 
frequently bombast perilously like the rhodomontade of 
pantomime potentates. The opening of the excellent farce 
of Bombastes Furtoso* is quite a mild satire on such 
depositaries of uncontrolled authority. Thus it is: 

* By W. B. Rhodes, and produced in 1790. 
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Chorus of Tailors. What will your majesty please to wear? 
Black, blue, grey, or white, or brown ? 
What will your majesty please to wear? 
King. Get out of my way, or I'll knock you down. 


As to the heroes, the valour of Almanzor, in The Con- 
quest of Granada, a play m two parts produced by Dryden 
about 1670, 1s only equalled by his temper, the irritability 
of which makes him change sides about twice in every act. 
Hence, as he is as irresistible as Achilles, the victors of 
to-day are the vanquished of to-morrow, but victorious 
again the next day. Almanzor, and Zulema, a powerful 
Moor, have quarrelled. Says Hamet to Almanzor : 

Your slighting Zulema, this very hour, 
Will take ten thousand subjects from your power. 


Almanzor. What are ten thousand subjects such as they! 
If I ain scorned—I'l! take myself away. 


As the quarrel heightens, he does take himself away, and 
presently informs the opposite party : 


So while my loved revenge is full and high, 
I'll give you back your kingdom by the bye. 


At an earlier stage, when the Spanish general declared : 
My king his hope from heaven's assistance draws, 
this towering boaster positively replied : 
The Moors have heaven and me to assist their cause. 


But in spite of these merciless quotations (and it is fair 
to say that the author afterwards wished many such in the 
tire), both parts of The Conquest of Granada abound with 
fine passages and just sentiments. Picturesque images | 
arrest the attention, and the rapid and constantly chang- 
ing action, no less than the ‘energy divine ” of Dryden's 
verse, Which booms and clangs like a great bell, must have 
fascinated eyes and ears. Dryden, though he wants not a 
noble intellectual pathos, is not what is called a pathetic 
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writer, and in these plays, at all events, the prevailing 
force is argumentative rhetoric. He does not here imbue 
himself with passion, and speak it through his characters. 
He explains passion rather than expresses it; lovers 
pursue acute discussions about their feelings and the 
courses they should respectively follow; and, in proportion 
as they love, are convinced and re-convinced with amazing 
facility. I am not able to exemplify this, having space 
only for a few brief quotations to show the truth and 
beauty, often the nobility, of his thought; as this: 

True, they have pardoned me: but do they know 

What folly ‘tis to trust a pardoned foe? 

A blush remains in a forgiven face ; 

It wears the silent tokens of disgrace. 


Forgiveness to the injured does belong ; 
But they ne'er pardon who have done the wrong. 


Or this: 


That friendship, which from withered love does shoot 
Like the faint herbage on a rock, wants root. 

Love is a tender amity, refined: 

Grafted on friendship, it exalts the kind. 

But when the graff no longer does remain, 

The dull stock lives, but never bears again. 


And lastly : 


But though our penitence a virtue be, 

Mean souls alone repent in misery ; 

The brave own faults when good success is given, 

For then they come on equal terms to heaven. 
These are from The Conquest of Granada: so, too, the 
following beautiful dialogue on constancy. The hero, 
Almanzor, is proof against the persuasions of Lyndaraxa, 
who would have him forsake his unprosperous love, and 
seek consolation from her :— 


Almanzor. Love is that madness which all lovers have, 
But yet ’tis sweet and pleasing so to rave: 


Lyndaracza. 


Almanezor. 


Lyndaraza. 


Almanzor. 
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"Tis an enchantment, where the reason’s bound, 
But Paradise is in the enchanted ground: 

A palace, void of envy, cares, and strife, 

Where gentle hours delude so much of life. 

To take those charms away and set me free, 

Is but to send me into misery; 

And prudence, of whose cure so much you boast, 
Restores those pains, which that sweet folly lost. 
I would not, like philosophers, remove, 

But show you a more pleasing shape of love. 
You a sad sullen froward love did see; 

I'l show him kind and full of gaiety. 

In short, Almanzor, it shall be my care 

To show you love; for you but saw despair. 

I, in the shape of Love, despair did see; 

You, in his shape, would show inconstancy. 
There’s no such thing as constancy you call; 
Faith ties not hearts; ‘tis inclination all. 

Some wit deformed, or beauty much decayed, 
First constancy in love a virtue made. 

From friendship they that landmark did remove, 
And falsely placed it on the bounds of love. 
Let the effects of change be only tried, 

Court me in jest, and call me Almahide— 

But this is only counsel I impart, 

For I perhaps should not receive your heart. 
Fair though you are 

As summer mornings, and your eyes more bright 
Than stars that twinkle in a winter's night; 
Though you have eloquence to warm and move 
Cold age and praying hermits into love; 
Though Almahide with scorn rewards my care, 
Yet than to change, ‘tis nobler to despair. 

My love's my soul, and that from fate is free; 
’Tis that unchanged and deathless part of me. 


The last of Dryden’s rhyming plays was Aurengzebe, 
ushered to the stage by a prologue nobly expressive of 
consciousness in art and personal aim; indicative of how 
absurd is the claim of Germany to have taught us what is 
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due to Shakspere ; indicative, too, of the true position of 
Dryden, he who was more than half an Elizabethan—a 
disciple of Shakspere and Jonson born out of his due 
time, and ‘‘ claimed for a space by lesser teachers `: 


Our author by experience finds it true; 

"Tis much more hard to please himself than you; 
And out of no feigned modesty to-day, 

Damns his laborious trifle of a play. 

Not that ‘tis worse than what before he writ, 
But he has now another taste of wit, 

And to confess a truth, though out of time. 
Grows weary of his long-loved Mistress, Rhyme. 
Passion's too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground: 
What verse can do, he has performed in this, 
Which he presumes the most correct of his; 
But spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakspeare’s sacred name: 
Awed when he hears his god-like Romans rage, 
He, in a just despair, would quit the stage ; 
And to an age less polished, more unskilled, 
Does, with disdain, the foremost honours yield. 
As with the greater dead he dares not strive, 
He would not match his verse with those who live; 
Let him retire betwirt two ages cast, 

The first of this, and hindmost of the last. 


This is the voice of a great poet, and in the character 
of its personal note (matchable only in Ben Jonson) con- 
veys an impression of pride and candour, and of a kind of 
kingly anger and pain. 

In the Drama then, Dryden hinself now led the way to 
the abandonment of rhyme, and in his customary manner 
as a monarch in the field of criticism, issued a declaration 
of indulgence and dispensed with his former opinion in 
crafty wise: for in prefacing his next play, All jor Love, 
a tragedy on the subject of Antony and Cleopatra, 
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he writes: “In my style I have professed to imitate the 
divine Shakspere, which that I might perform more freely, 
I have discumbered myself from rhyme. Not that I con- 
demn my former way, but that this is more proper to my 
present purpose.” This was a change which produced 
excellent results, for the plays which followed upon it are 
tragedies stately as ever, but less rhetorical and more 
passionate: free from exaggeration of character, and ex- 
pressed in blank verse, severe without monotony, vigorous 
when vigour is needed, and sweet, too, when gentle 
images are to be conveyed. To neglect such plays, and 
yet dote upon the most amorphous examples of Eliza- 
bethan tragedy for the sake of a few superlative passages, 
would be absurd, even if the former could show nothing 
beyond vigour and correctness. But this is far from being 
the case, and All for Lore, the tragedy which I have just 
named, is simply one of the masterpieces of English 
drama. Dryden cannot equal Shakspere, of course, but 
to have entered into a kind of rivalry with him, and to 
have reaped honour and not disgrace from the effort, is 
achievement enough for any poet. Unlike Shakspere, he 
concentrates his plot on Alexandria and the last scenes of 
Antony's life; he shows consummate art in its construc- 
tion, and brings out in full force that conception of 
Antony’s character which he wished to portray. As Scott 
says: “Antony is . . . & victim to the omnipotence 
of love, or rather to the infatuation of one engross- 
ing passion”: and Mr. Saintsbury, in re-editing Scott's 
Dryden, continues: “As a dramatic carrying out of its 
title, as a probable and at least half-historical presentation 
of sovereign passion, all-controlling, all-justifying, All for 
Love stands alone.” 

It is not from any paucity of scenes of sustained beauty 
that I appeal only with brief passages, such as this from 
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the famous scene between Antony and his old general 
Ventidius : 


Ant. 


Vent. 


Ant, 


Vent. 


Ant. 


Vent. 


Ant. 


Vent. 


Ant. 


Urge not my shame. 

I lost a battle. 

So has Julius done. 

Thou favour’st me, and speak’st not half thou think’st, 
For Julius fought it out, and lost it fairly : 

But Antony—— 

Nay, stop not. 

Antony 
Well thou wilt have it,—like a coward, fled, 

Fled while his soldiers fought; fled first, Ventidius ; 
Thou long’st to curse me, and I give thee leave, 

I know thou cam’st prepared to rail. 

I did. 

I'll help thee. I have been a man, Ventidius. 

Yes, and a brave one; but—— 

I know thy meaning. 

But I have lost my reason, have disgraced 

The name of soldier with inglorious ease. 

In the full vintage of my flowing honours, 

Sat still and saw it pressed by other hands, 
Fortune came smiling to my youth and wooed it, 
And purple greatness met my ripened years. 

When first I came to empire I was borne 

On tides of people, crowding to my triumphs; 

The wish of nations, and the willing world 
Received me as its pledge of future peace; 

I was so great, so happy, so beloved, 

Fate could not ruin me; till I took pains 

And worked against my fortune, chid her from me, 
And turned her loose; yet still she came again. 
My careless days, and my luxurious nights 

At length have wearied her, and now she’s gone, 
Gone, gone, divorced for ever. 


We are told that Dryden is merely rhetorical, that he 
does not touch the heart. I question not that some hearts 
are absolutely irresponsive to this retrospect of Antony, 
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this ‘‘ sorrow’s crown of sorrow;” but it is no trick of 
rhetoric by which the deep emotion of the speaker is 
revealed in the altered cadence of a single line of simplest 


words : 
I was so great, so happy, so beloved. 


That the poet felt as Antony might be supposed to feel is 
clear; that he possesses an unusual power of entering into 
the more masculine griefs and passions, let me convince 
the still unconvinced by Sir Walter Scott’s opinion of the 
close of Act iv in the later play of Don Sebastian, a play 
which approaches still nearer to Elizabethan tragedy, in 
containing scenes of prose comedy. Sir Walter’s words 
are: “There is not—no, perhaps not even in Shaks- 
pere—an instance where the chord which the poet 
designed should vibrate, is more happily struck ; strains 
there are of a higher mood, but not more correctly true ; 
in evidence of which we have known those, whom dis- 
tresses of a gentler nature were unable to move, feel their 
stubborn feelings roused and melted by the injured pride 
and deep repentance of Dorax.” 

Returning to All for Love, there is a particularly beau- 
tiful scene in which Antony is reunited to his former 
friend and companion, Dolabella, and reminds the latter 
how he first beheld Cleopatra, when 


Her galley down the silver Cydnos rowed, 

The tackling silk, the streamers waved with gold; 

The gentle winds were lodged in purple sails; 

Her nymphs like Nereids round her couch were placed, 
Where she, another sea-born Venus, lay. 


and the opening of the scene is remarkable for the giant 
pace of the blank verse and the magnificent imagery of 
the poetry. I can give but a few lines to stimulate 
curiosity : 
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Ant. Thou hast what's left of me; 
For I am now so sunk from what I was, 
Thou find’st me at my lowest water-mark. 
The rivers that ran in and raised my fortunes, 
Are all dried up, or take another course: 
What I have left is from my native spring; 
Ive still a heart that swells in scorn of fate, 
And lifts me to my banks. 

Act iii, Se. 1. 


In the first scene of Act iv, occurs the famous line, 


Men are but children of a larger growth; 


merely the first of a reflective passage of profound truth 
and beauty. 

From these few examples from the twenty-eight plays 
of our author, I turn to the Satires. Dryden came to the 
assistance of King Charles in his defence of the principle 
of hereditary right, and the right of his brother James to 
the succession therein involved. His parallel of Charles 
with King David, of Absalom and his counsellors with 
Monmouth and the Whig agitators, headed by Shaftes- 
bury as Achitophel, came out 17th November, 1681. In 
this work the poet blends temperate argument with party 
pleading, personal satire with epic fable. Hitherto, satire 
had been indiscriminate raving against vice, folly, or 
knavery, like the satire of Marston; or more temperate 
and general satire, such as Hall’s or Donne’s; or again, 
the microscopic and admirable painting of passing follies, 
as well as such as are inherent in human nature, which 
the dramatists, especially Ben Jonson, have left us. But 
Dryden first as a satirist, if I err not, painted characters 
with all their lights and shadows. What real praise 
appears incidentally, and subservient to blame, in the 
character of Shaftesbury— 
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A daring pilot in extremity: 
Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms. 


And again, at the close of the same passage, there is 
direct testimony to worth— 


Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge; 

The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israel's courts ne'er sat an Abethdin 

With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean. 
Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress; 
Swift of despatch and easy of access. 


Shaftesbury was again attacked in “ The Medal,” a poem 
of which King Charles himself suggested and sketched the 
plan; and the Whig poets, Settle and Shadwell, in 
revenge for their scurrilous replies to “Absalom and 
Achitophel,” were inimitably characterised in a second 
part of that poem, Settle’s poetical character beginning 
thus: 

Doeg, though without knowing how or why, 

Made still a blundering kind of melody ; 

Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick and thin, 

Though sense and nonsense, never out nor in; 

Free from all meaning, whether good or bad, 

And, in one word, heroically mad. 

He was too warn on picking-work to dwell, 

But fagotted his notions as they fell, 

And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well. 


The fat Shadwell comes in for even worse: 


Og, from a treason tavern rolling home, 
Round as a globe and liquored every chink, 
Goodly and great he sails behind his link. 
With all this bulk, there’s nothing lost in Og; 
For every inch that is not fool, is rogue. 


Poor man; he had already been crowned as “King of 
Dullness,” in MacFlecknoe, and palsied by such lines as: 
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The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

We all lend a crowbar now to pluck this excellent 
comic writer out of his unenviable throne, but he is in- 
extricably fixed. Not ‘‘all the water in the rough, rude 
sea can wash the balm off” Dryden’s anointed kings. 

The religious poems, the “ Religio Laici,” written to 
reconcile the various religious sects to the Church of Eng- 
land as a middle course; and ‘‘ The Hind and Panther,” 
composed after his conversion to Catholicism, with the 
design of helping to unite the Roman and English 
Churches, both breathe a remarkable spirit of charity, 
and temperance in argument. Their perusal will not 
lower the reader’s opinion of the author, either as a poet 
or a man; and if Macaulay’s particular and unjustifiably 
intensified iteration of the old charges of venality had not 
been refuted, these lines from ‘‘The Hind and Panther” 
would incline a generous mind to clear their author. They 
constitute a passage in which Dryden refuses to continue 
a controversy with Stillingfleet, if for the sole purpose of 
justifying his conversion : 

Then welcome infainy and public shame, 

And last, a long farewell to worldly fame! 

"Tis said with ease, but, oh, how hardly tried 

By haughty souls to human honour tied! 

O sharp convulsing pangs of agonising pride! 

Down then, thou rebel, never more to rise! 

And what thou didst, and dost, so dearly prize, 

That fame, that darling fame, make that thy sacrifice. 

"Tis nothing thou hast given, then add thy tears 

For a long race of unrepenting years: 

‘Tis nothing yet, yet all thou hast to give: 

Then add those may-be years thou hast to live: 

Yet nothing still: then poor and naked come: 

Thy father will receive his unthrift home, 

And thy blest Saviour’s blood discharge the mighty sum. 
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Let us now have a glimpse of Dryden as “the man ” 
(these are De Quincey’s words) ‘‘ who himself was never 
equalled on this earth, unless by Chaucer, in the art of 
fine narration.” His last years were spent mainly in 
translating Virgil, and in various translations from Ovid, 
the Latin Satirists, and Chaucer. Among other labours, 
he based three poems upon prose tales of Boccaccio, and 
as an example of what I conceive to have drawn forth De 
Quincey’s enthusiastic praise, I pursue the theme of 
‘‘ Theodore and Honoria,” one of these tales, to which 
his poetic genius has added circumstances that heighten 
the natural poetry of the story and its impressive in- 
cidents, to a great degree. The love of Theodore, a 
young nobleman, meets with nothing but scorn from 
Honoria, till at length he retires in dudgeon to his 
country seat, and there, walking in the woods one day, 
meets with a surprising adventure. He beholds a naked 
and beautiful lady pursued and mangled by savage 
hounds, urged on by a mounted knight of terrible aspect, 
who arrests his attempts to intervene by the recital of 
his story. The knight, an ancestor of Theodore’s as 
appears, had killed himself through unrequited love, and 
the punishment assigned by Heaven’s decree to himself 
and the cruel dame, was this daily act of pursuer and 
pursued, slayer and victim. 


While listening to the murmuring leaves he stood, 
More than a mile immersed within the wood, 

At once the wind was laid; the whispering sound 
Was dumb; a rising earthquake rocked the ground ; 
With deeper brown the grove was overspread, 

A sudden horror seized his giddy head, 

And his ears tinkled and his colour fled. 

Nature was in alarm; some danger nigh 

Seemed threatened, though unseen to mortal eye. 


Q 
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Unused to fear, he summoned all his soul, 
And stood collected in himself and whole: 
Not long: for soon a whirlwind rose around, 
And from afar he heard a screaming sound, 
As of a dame distressed, who cried for aid, 
And filled with loud laments the secret shade. 


Such are the opening lines of this description; and who 
will deny their truth and poetry, their power of com- 
municating the sensation of horror which is described? 
One thinks of Sir Philip Sidney’s plea for the true poet: 
‘“ With a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you: with a tale 
which holdeth children from play, and old men from the 
chimney corner.” The tale proceeds in vivid and fasci- 
nating narrative; and what I wish to lay stress upon is 
that he is a great poet indeed who can thus apparently 
lavish all his powers upon an incident, and then, a few 
pages later, repeat it with as great, or even greater 
effect. For what follows? The lover conceives the idea 
of influencing Honoria by means of this vision, and con- 
sequently invites her and many friends to an al fresco 
entertainment upon the very spot of its occurrence :— 


Hardly the dame was drawn to this repast, 
But yet resolved, because it was the last. 

The day was come, the guests invited came, 
And with the rest the inexorable dame. 

A feast prepared with riotous expense, 

Much cost, more care, and more magnificence. 
The place ordained was in that haunted grove, 
Where the revenging ghost pursued his love: 
The tables in a proud pavilion spread, 

With flowers below, and tissue overhead. 

The rest in rank, Honoria, chief in place, 

Was artfully contrived to set her face 

To front the thicket, and behold the chace. 
The feast was served, the time so well forecast 
That just when the dessert and fruits were placed, 
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The fiend’s alarm began; the hollow sound 

Sung in the leaves, the forest shook around, 

Air blackened, rolled the thunder, groaned the ground: 
Nor long before the loud laments arise 

Of one distressed, and mastiff's mingled cries; 

And first the dame came rushing through the wood, 
And next the famished hounds that sought their food, 
And griped her flanks, and oft essayed their jaws in blood. 
Last came the felon, on the sable steed, 

Armed with his naked sword, and urged his dogs to speed. 
She ran and cried, her flight directly bent 

(A guest unbidden) to the fatal tent, 

The scene of death, and place ordained for punishment. 
Loud was the noise, aghast was every guest, 

The women shrieked, the men forsook the feast; 

The hounds at nearer distance hoarsely bayed, 

The hunter close pursued the visionary maid, 

She rent the heaven with loud laments, imploring aid. 
The gallants, to protect the lady’s right, 

Their faulchions brandished at the grisly sprite; 

High on his stirrups he provoked the fight. 

Then on the crowd he cast a furious look, 

And withered all their strength before he strook. 


Again the scene of vengeance is described; and let any 
reader who has the curiosity to refer to and compare both 
passages in their entirety, ask himself if any effect is lost ? 
On the contrary, the horror of the fact is intensified; it is 
not only that in the later passage, as partly given above, 
we have the lady and a goodly company present to pro- 
vide detail of beauty, and feast, and beings receptive and 
reflective of impression, but the repeated fact holds our 
attention as firmly as before, and is rendered even more 
terrible. 

I have not found time to discuss what Dryden did for 
criticism by his numerous prefaces and essays; and can 
devote little to his work as the first great master of 
modern prose—prose, that is, which is lucid, direct, and 
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Strange cozenage. None would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain; 

And, from the dregs of life, think to receive, 

What the first sprightly running could not give. 
I’m tired with waiting for this chemic gold 

Which fools us young and beggars us when old.* 


But in his strong religious faith, he had that consolation 
which the preceding laureate and his good friend, Sir 
William D’Avenant, had expressed in beautiful lines: 


O harmless Death! whom still the valiant brave, 
The wise expect, the sorrowful invite, 

And all the good embrace, who know the grave 
A short dark passage to eternal light. 


* Aurengzebe, iv, 1. 
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old age a double claim upon us; yet, for the declining 
years of Dryden, I challenge as much grandeur as ever 
clothed the austere puritan whom he worshipped with 
such unenvious and magnificent praise. ‘‘ This man,” 
he said, ‘‘ out-does us all and the ancients too.” Well 
might Lowell say of him: ‘‘T can find no trace of jeal- 
ousy in that large and benignant nature!” Surely before 
any unjaundiced eyes, the figure of the dethroned laureate 
moves invested in robes of pathos and dignity. As aman, 
in the moral sense, and as a poet, his step grows stronger 
for age and adversity. Stirred to new toils by the ad- 
ditional burden of an invalid son, he wrote to his pub- 
lishers: ‘‘ If it please God I die of over-study, I cannot 
spend my life better than in preserving his.” ‘‘The 
easiest and kindest landlord in the world,” said the 
tenant of his small paternal estate. ‘‘ Of a nature,” says 
Congreve, ‘‘exceedingly humane and compassionate, easily 
forgiving injuries, and capable of a prompt and sincere 
reconciliation with those who had offended him.” 

When the end came, he showed the heroic temper 
which he had so often depicted in his plays, and with 
something of his former master’s wit, declined to live at 
the cost of an amputation which was necessitated by 
gangrene in one of his feet. He cared not, he said, to 
part with one limb to preserve an uncomfortable life 
upon the rest. 

There was indeed little to keep him here, and he might 
say with one of his own heroes: 


When I consider life, tis all a cheat, 

Yet fooled with hope, men favour the deceit; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay, 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day; 

Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 
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Strange cozenage. None would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain; 

And, from the dregs of life, think to receive, 

What the first sprightly running could not give. 

I’m tired with waiting for this chemic gold 

Which fools us young and beggars us when old.* 


But in his strong religious faith, he had that consolation 
which the preceding laureate and his good friend, Sir 
William D’Avenant, had expressed in beautiful lines : 

O harmless Death! whom still the valiant brave, 

The wise expect, the sorrowful invite, 


And all the good embrace, who know the grave 
A short dark passage to eternal light. 


* Aurengzebe, iv, 1. 
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MEDIEVAL TOWNS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY: 
THEIR ORIGIN AND MUNICIPAL DEVELOP- 


MENT. 
By JAMES BIRCHALL. 


Cıvıc history as an integral part of the whole record of 
national life has received but scant attention in England. 
Mr. Green, the eminent historian, set forth the subject in 
a brief but vivid sketch in his well-known History of the 
English People, and his widow has recently taken it up in 
her Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. §till, it cannot 
yet be affirmed that English scholars have given to the 
study of the origin of municipal institutions, and their 
influence upon the national progress, an attention com- 
mensurate with its importance. This is quite the reverse 
of what has been done on the Continent. There, jurists 
and historians have been occupied for years in the prose- 
cution of researches into the fundamental elements of the 
constitutions of the French medieval Communes and the 
German Free Cities; and, in the absence of authoritative 
documents, have indulged in learned and ingenious con- 
jectures as to which primitive popular institution formed 
the germinal cell from which all the various members of 
the future municipal organisation were developed. 

The results of these speculations and prolonged re- 
searches by French and German savans are scarcely 
known in England outside the narrow circle of an inter- 
ested few. A paper, therefore, in which they are fairly 
set forth may perhaps modestly claim to possess some 
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charm of novelty, apart from the unquestioned importance 
of the subject. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century the 
Abbé Dubos, an able French writer on history and law, 
held the view that the Roman municipal system survived 
the barbaric invasions, and that the medieval borough was 
the offspring of that system. Later on in the century, 
Brequigny published his great Collection of the Ordon- 
nances of the Kings of France, which threw much Hight 
upon the condition of the communes, but not upon their 
origin. For some time the ideas of Dubos lay dormant, 
but in 1815 they were revived by Savigny, and more or 
less adopted by Thierry, Guizot, Raynouard, Eichhorn, 
and others, German as well as French. 

These scholars inferred that the mention of Consuls, 
Curia, Senatus, and other terms of Roman civic polity in 
the documents then at their disposal, pointed to the con- 
tinuance of Roman municipal government, certainly in 
the cities of southern Gaul and Germany, and the Rhine- 
land, where Roman influence was strongest, and most 
probably in other towns where that influence was feeble. 
This view was advocated by me in a paper on the Old 
English Borough, published in the 20th volume of our 
Proceedings; and some writers still adhere to it. But the 
arguments advanced will not bear impartial analysis; the 
thousands of documents which have been brought to hght 
within recent years do not confirm the assumptions made 
on the imperfect knowledge of former times, and it is now 
generally agreed that the usage of Roman titles in the 
documents cited, is purely artificial, denoting nothing that 
has any relationship with the institutions of the Lower 
Empire, or even pertaining to a municipal body. This is 
the opinion of Professor Flach, whose great work on the 
Origins of Ancient France is now in course of publication. 
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But the stoutest opponent of the theory is Professor Karl 
Hegel. He published, in 1847, a History of the Constitu- 
tion of Italian Cities, and followed this up, in 1891, with 
his Towns and Gilds of the German Folk in the Middle 
Ages, in both of which he effectually disproved the argu- 
ments for a Roman origin, and the works in which they 
were advanced have now no value except as the earliest 
researches in the formation of feudalism, and the States- 
General. 

That Gaul was a land of towns in the sixth century we 
know from documents of the time; and the opinion of 
Guizot that Roman municipal institutions survived in 
Aquitaine and Languedoc until the eighth century may 
be probably well founded. But while the forms of these 
institutions imparted to them an appearance of prolonged 
existence, their vitality, except in the episcopal cities, had 
departed through causes which will be noticed presently. 

These cities retained some show of municipal life, 
because the diocese did not disappear with the Empire, 
and all the business of the episcopal domain, as well as of 
the diocese, centred round the episcopal palace. 

This business was transacted by the bishop’s minis- 
teriales, who were of various ranks. First came the 
milites, then the oficiales curie, or officers of the court 
attached to the person; and last, simple offctales, or 
agents who had charge of the rents, dues, and services 
rendered by the various persons composing the fumilia— 
copyholders, men-of-the-body, servitors and bondsmen of 
every rank and degree. According to the views of 
Wilhelm Arnold, 1854,* one of the most distinguished 
of German historians, all these officials and dependants 
were comprehended in the “Community of the Bishop's 


* Verfassungsgeschichte der deutschen Freistddte im Anschluss an die 
Verfassung d. Stadt Worms. Gotha and Hamburg, 1854. 
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Manor,” or ‘‘ Familia of St. Peter,” and alongside them 
there existed the “ Community of the Old Freemen,” who 
were independent of the lord, and amenable only to the 
jurisdiction of the imperial functionary—the Count. 
Arnold’s researches were confined to Ratisbon and the 
great episcopal cities on the Rhine. During the eighth 
century the bishops acquired privileges of immunity for 
the lands of their churches, and the fumilia not free of 
these churches then fell entirely under the Hofrecht, or 
manorial jurisdiction of the bishop. They were no 
longer cognizable by the public authority. In the tenth 
century these privileges were enlarged by the concession 
of Regalian Rights, which conferred sovereign powers 
upon the bishops, and transferred to their officers the 
administration of public justice. The Old Freemen were 
thus brought under the same lord and the same judicial 
authority as the familia, but in their case the episcopal 
judge, who had superseded the Count, was virtually an 
imperial functionary, and administered to them imperial 
and not manorial justice. This change might have en- 
dangered the stability of their freedom had not the rule of 
ecclesiastical lords in those days been exceptionally mild. 
It so happened, therefore, that instead of the freemen 
losing ground, the familia gained, and the common subor- 
dination of both to the same lord established a bond 
which ultimately removed the differences in their judicial 
position. So far, Arnold incorporated into his theory the 
opinion expressed forty years before by Professor Karl 
Friedrich Eichhorn,* one of the principal authorities 
on German constitutional law. But he proceeded further 
to show that when the Church and the Empire contended 
about Investiture, and the princes, lay and ecclesiastical, 
sought to make themselves independent, the cities upheld 
* Ueber den Ursprung der städtischen Verfassung in Deutschland, 1815. 
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the Emperor, and revolted against their lords. The Old 
Freemen then seized the civic government; a Rath, or 
Council was formed which allied itself with the old 
episcopal council; an imperial decree sanctioned the 
usurpation, and the city was released from all further 
dependence on the lord. The new council then became 
the sole governing body under the crown; the primitive 
distinctions of free and unfree disappeared; and whereas 
the Old Freemen were the only burgesses aforetime, now 
all the inhabitants were burgesses, responsible only to the 
municipal council. 

These ideas of Arnold aroused considerable discussion 
in Germany, and were at first regarded as authoritative. 
But in a very few years Karl Wilhelm Nitzsch,* who had 
been occupied in similar studies, propounded a contrary 
theory, 1859. While Arnold had been examining the 
judicial conditions of society, Nitzsch had devoted his 
attention to its social conditions, and he drew the con- 
clusion that the burgesses arose out of that lowest group 
of ministeriales before mentioned, which exercised admin- 
istrative authority over the familia, and attended to the 
immediate interests of the town. 

The distinctive difference between the two theories 
thus lay in the point that, while Arnold traced his bur- 
gesses to the Old Free Community, independent of the 
lord, and subject only to the law courts of the crown, 
Nitzsch found his original burgesses among an unfree 
class, and bound by the law and customs of the domain 
to which they belonged. 

Two distinct schools thus arose in Germany, and all 
future researches fell for a time under one or the other of 
them. Then, in 1872, Heusler,+ while confirming Arnold, 


* Ministerialitat und Biirgerthum im zi and xii Jahrhundert. Leipzig, 1859 
t Der Ursprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung. Weimar, 1872. 
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attempted to harmonise the two. But as investigations 
proceeded, neither theory was found to account for the 
origin of municipal institutions in the great commercial 
cities like Lubeck and Hamburg. They are, accordingly, 
now regarded as insufficient ; but the interest they excited 
diverted attention, for the time, from an older and more 
reasonable conception formed by Wilda in 1881,* when 
the Roman theory still held the field. 

According to this hypothesis the development of the 
medieval borough was altogether due to institutions 
purely German; and the true source of municipal self- 
government lay in the Schutzgilde or Free Association for 
mutual protection. Wilda asserted that this association 
was identical with the Commune, which itself was entirely 
based on the corporative principle; and the initiative of 
the municipal movement was the Oath of Brotherhood 
mutually sworn by the members. These ideas, being in 
sympathy with the political sentiments of the days of 
Radical Reform when Wilda lived, spread rapidly in 
IFrance, England, and the Netherlands. 

Augustine Thierry adopted them in his History of the 
Tiers Etat; Luchaire has since taken them up in his 
French Communes; but they have been so largely 
developed by Gierke,t that his name is attached to the 
Gild theory, equally with that of Wilda. A synopsis even 
of the chief points of this theory would unduly prolong 
this paper, but it may be observed that while Merchant 
Gilds exerted a powerful influence upon municipal develop- 
ment, and in some of the French and Flemish communes 
apparently became the governing body of the town,{ the 
identification of the gild with the commune is not sup- 
ported by sufficient documentary authority, and the town 


* Das Gildenwesen des Mittelalters. 
t Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht. $ Luchaire, 31, 32. 
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community with its organisation did not, in Northern 
Germany at least, spring from such a source. Such is 
the opinion of Professor Karl Hegel,* who has probably 
made more researches into the history of municipal law in 
England, France, and Northern Europe than any of his 
contemporaries; and Dr. Gross, an authority almost as 
great, agrees with his conclusions. t 

The Gild theory, however, found a third exponent in 
Nitzsch, the same who had sought for the first burgesses 
among the episcopal ministeriales of the cities of Southern 
Germany. He agreed with Wilda so far as the towns of 
Northern Germany were concerned, but attributed their 
origin to a Primitive Gill, the parent of all later gilds. 
Partial to his other conception of the unfree source of civic 
institutions in Southern Germany, he believed that this 
Primitive Gild comprehended the whole population of the 
town, free and unfree; and that it existed not for the 
safeguarding of independence, but for the protection of 
commerce. Its purpose was social and not political. 
Nitzsch did not live to complete his hypothesis, but it 
met with singular favour, and provoked numerous in- 
vestigations tending to confirm it. 

The next scholar who followed in the track of Wilda, 
tracing municipal institutions to a German source, was 
Georg von Maurer, the advocate of the Mark theory.! 
His studies were directed to the rural organisation of 
Germany, and these led him to conclude that the German 
town began as a village community of the Mark, and that 
while Wilda affirmed that burgomasters, and sworn mem- 
bers of the council, were originally gild officers, they were 

° Städte und Gilden der Germanischen Völker im Mittelalter. Leipzig, 
1891. See Review of thisin English Historical Review, viii, 120. 

t The Gild Merchant. Oxford, 1890. 


t Geschichte der Stdadteverfassung in Deutschland, 4 vol., Stuttgart, 
1860-1873. 
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really descended from the overseers and managers of the 
Mark. This new conception was refuted almost as soon 
as it was formulated, but it was subsequently supported 
to a considerable extent by Dr. Georg von Below,* of 
Munster. In his opinion there existed no difference 
between the powers of the later Town Council and the 
village Burding, or assembly of the peasant proprie- 
tors; and the town commune (stadtgemeinde) and the 
rural commune (landgemeinde) exercised the same kind 
of jurisdiction, for example, over common lands, public 
buildings, weights and measures, police, and the like. 
The city, in short, was a local commune, neither derived 
from the Jlofrecht or Manorial Court, nor the Gild. The 
primitive burgesses were not merchants, as the Market 
theory of Sohm, presently to be noticed, affirmed—they 
were simply householders and owners of the soil— 
members of the commune. These opinions have been 
very recently endorsed by F. Keutgen in the English 
Historical Review,t who considers that von Below has 
proved his case,{ while Professor Pirenne,§ a very high 
authority on the whole question, holds that von Below has 
not taken sufficient account of the influence of commerce 
and industry in the transformation of merchants into 
burgesses, and that as village communities were not in 
possession of self-government before towns, they could not 
transmit a privilege not already theirs. 

The Market theory was formulated by Professor von 
Rudolph Sohm in 1890,|| and is the most novel of all the 

* Zur Entstehung der deutschen A E E 1888. Die Entstehung 
der deutschen Stadtgemeinde, 1892. Dusseldorf. 

¢ viii, 550. 

t He has since published a work in support of it: Untersuchungen 
über den Ursprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung, Leipzig, 1895. 

§ L’Origine des Constitutions Urbaines au Moyen Age. Revue Hist. 


tome 53, p. 73. 
|, Die Entstehung des deutschen Stadtewesens, Leipzig, 1890 
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ideas hitherto conceived of the origin of municipal institu- 
tions. 

For a long time the meaning of the Weichbilden and 
Roland figures which stand in the market places of many 
German towns had puzzled antiquarians. Professor 
Eichhorn, before mentioned, considered them to be 
effigies of the tutelar saint of the city, indicating that 
the surrounding area was an immunity, like the crosses 
on ecclesiastical lands. 

But in 1886 Richard Schroder,* a pupil of De Waitz, 
propounded another interpretation, and maintained that 
such monuments denoted civic jurisdiction; that they 
were primarily erected in the market places, as tokens 
of peace and protection to traders; and afterwards 
regarded as the standing symbols (wikbilden) of muni- 
cipal liberties. A few years later, 1889,+ he enlarged 
upon these ideas and asserted that the German town 
derived its right of local self-government from the con- 
cession of a permanent market, and that this concession 
was the gift of the crown. In the same year Aloys 
Schulte, in a work on the new cities of the Abbey 
of Reichenau, published a charter, till then unedited, 
wherein by the grant of a market to Radolfzell near 
Constance, a.D. 1100, the freedom of the town appested 
to follow as a necessary consequence. 

Strongly impressed with these researches and specula- 
tions, Professor Sohm immediately formulated his scheme. 
German municipal government originated entirely in the 
royal grant of a permanent market. The proof of this 
grant was the Weichbild, the market cross, which was the 
emblem of royal authority. The town thenceforth was 


* Weichbild, part of a series of Historical Essays published in memory of 
Georg Waitz, by some of his pupils. Hanover, 1886. 
t Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1889. 
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accounted as a royal residence, the king being theoretic- 
ally always present. If this were so, then the law which 
ruled in the royal palace and its precincts, ruled in the 
market and town; and like the palace, the town became 
an asylum or sanctuary, a privileged area, a place of 
immunity, with its own distinctive tribunal and judge, 
exercising at first jurisdiction over trade and police, and 
then over matters concerning property and land. From 
this point, the advance of the town was unimpeded, until 
ceasing to belong to either king or territorial lord, it 
attained full freedom in the possession of an administra- 
tive body, Rath, or council, which superseded the royal 
judge aforesaid. This hypothesis was so logically con- 
structed, and so attractive withal that it received marked 
attention. Nevertheless it had many weak points, only 
one or two of which can be noticed. Such great towns 
as Worms, Mainz, Spire, Tournay, Leyden, and Ghent 
possessed no privileged market until the 13th century; 
so that in their case, the institution of a market did 
not create the town. When municipal life was fully 
developed, every town undoubtedly had a weekly market 
for the supply of its necessary wants. But when the 
king or the local lord established a market therein, it 
was rather for his own pecuniary benefit, than for any 
ulterior aim in the foundation of a town, or the promo- 
tion of commerce. 

Another flaw in the theory was the imperfect view 
taken of the royal authority in the German Kingdom. 
The Emperor-kings were on the whole more hostile than 
otherwise to the emancipation of the towns. From the 
12th century, the period, that is, when municipal con- 
stitutions were established, it was their policy, contrary 
to that of the French kings, to aid the princes against 
the towns; and it is only towards the close, and not at 
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the beginning of the Middle Ages, that we see the 
German cities demanding their freedom and the rank 
of immediate vassals under the Empire. 

Such, then, are at present the various theories con- 
ceived by German scholars, of the origin of towns and 
municipal government. Theories, because, as Professor 
Luchaire observes in his book on the French Communes,* 
the absence of documents relative to municipal towns and 
boroughs, for four hundred years, from the 7th to the 11th 
century, wherein the germs and first signs of municipal 
government lie obscure, has tempted scholars to exercise 
their ingenuity and display their erudition in the solution 
of a most interesting and complicated question. And if 
none of these theories can be accepted in itself, yet each 
of them contains some portion of the truth, while all are 
based upon patient and minute research, which has en- 
larged our knowledge and given an active stimulus to 
historical study. 


I shall now proceed with as brief a survey as will be- 
intelligible, of the circumstances whence the self-governing 
towns of the 18th and 14th centuries arose. We shall 
then be more able to estimate the value of the theories 
which have been passed under review. 

The age which immediately followed the settlement of 
the first barbarian kingdoms, when commerce was para- 
lysed and the Mahomedan races had almost entire control 
of the Mediterranean, has been aptly termed the Agricul- 
tural age of Western Europe. During this period the soil 
was the only source of wealth, and gold and silver almost 
disappeared as circulating mediums. Then it was that 
feudalism und the seigneurial system grew; small pro- 
prietors fell beneath the great chieftains; neighbouring 

* p. 11. 
R 
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lands and marches were absorbed in the Great Domain; 
the ingenui, the native free cultivators of the Roman 
period, diminished and the servi increased; rustic and 
serf became synonymous terms. While liberty thus fled 
from the rural districts, free urban life ceased in the 
Roman cities ; they fell into the hands of the great lords; 
their buildings decayed or were despoiled for the construc- 
tion of castles and fortifications. Professor Flach in his 
remarkable work on the Origins of Ancient France" 
presents us with a graphic picture of the vicissitudes 
which befel the Roman cities at this time. We there see 
how the inhabitants, abandoning the open quarters, either 
retired within the walls of the citadel, or sought shelter in 
a castrum or civitas hurriedly constructed of the ruins of 
the city, such as can still be traced at Autun, Dijon, 
Bourges, ete. When the era of invasions came to an end, 
and order was comparatively restored, the population 
again spread beyond the walls, and cantoned themselves 
in fortified bourgs, forbourgs, or outer bourgs /(burgus 
‘forensis/, either under the protection of the local lord 
or within the immunity or sanctuary of a church or 
monastery. The restored Roman city of the Middle Ages 
was thus primarily composed of two distinct parts. In 
the centre stood the castrum or cité properly so called, 
representing the ancient town, the urbs antiqua, urbs 
vetus; and outside this were the surrounding bourgs, each 
with its own system of defence, military or religious. A 
crowd of rival authorities ruled within and without 
the walls. There existed all kinds of immunities and 
territorial jurisdictions held by counts, viscounts, bur- 
graves, castellans, vidames, avoucs, provosts and other 
functionaries of the sovereign or the local lords, lay or 
ecclesiastical. And as these lords and jurisdictions varied 
° II, Chap. 6. 
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in number and character, so were the inhabitants broken 
up into divers groups, even those depending on the same 
lord. There were knights, clerks and freeholders ; officials 
and servitors innumerable ; handicraftsmen, both free and 
bond, each of whom was subject to real and personal 
obligations peculiar to his class, and amenable to the 
jurisdiction of his own special court of justice. The town 
in short was an entangled network of lordships within 
lordships, of overlapping jurisdictions, of men dwelling 
within the quarter of one lord and owing service to 
another.* There could be no sort of connection between 
such a state of things and the régime of the old Roman 
Municipaiia: the municipal magistracy was gone, and the 
medieval borough did not appear until these varying 
groups of the population were assimilated, and the rival 
authorities absorbed into one municipal organization. 

The majority of the oldest medieval towns were the 
restored Roman cities. This was due, not to any prestige 
attached to their Roman origin, but to the great natural 
advantages which their position offered for trade—at the 
head of an estuary, at fords and bridges, at the confluence 
of navigable rivers, and at the intersection of the main 
Roman roads. And the same causes operated where 
Roman influence had been little felt. In North Gaul 
and North Germany, towns like Bruges, Ghent and 
Hamburg rose into existence with the restoration of 
Cologne, Worms, Spire, Laon, Soissons and Beauvais. 
Undoubtedly some towns grew up around castles and 
abbeys, but even in these cases, as in those of the 
burgs, which Henry the Fowler is said to have erected 
along the Elbe and the Saal, on the frontiers of the 
Wends, no towns arose therefrom, except where the 
situation was convenient for commerce and industry. 

* Stubbs shows the same of London, Constitutional History, i, 93-95. 
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We may therefore confidently affirm that the medieval 
town owed its foundation mainly to the commercial 
advantages of its position, and to the facilities offered 
by its lord to traders by the grant of privileges and 
franchises, and the maintenance of roads, bridges and 
means of communication; and finally that its municipal 
development began when merchants first resorted to it, 
and a new, busy and enterprising population was added 
to the original inhabitants, not bound to any lord nor 
attached to any domain. 

The merchants comprising this new population were 
simple traders, pedlars and hawkers, who travelled from 
fair to fair, and conducted all the inland traffic, whether 
by road or river, of that early age. Only in the intervals 
of their journeys did they take up any lengthened resi- 
dence in the town; during winter or when the season 
was unfavourable through tempest or war. Gradually, 
however, they began to settle in the towns most convenient 
for their trade, surrounding their quarters with a fortified 
wall or pallisade, within which their persons and property 
could be kept safe from molestation. These business 
enclosures (neqotiatorum claustrum) were most numerous 
in the towns of Flanders and the Rhineland; and here 
as elsewhere, there arose a new town (novus burqus) 


alongside the old one; a commercial faubourg, sheltered 


g, 
by the castle, and containing a market or forum, around 
which were grouped the houses and booths of the mer- 
cantile population. 

As long as the town remained a mere agglomeration of 
contending lordships and conflicting feudal customs, these 
commercial tenements could not be held by a free tenure ; 
but the merchant himself, in the transaction of his 
business and apart from his tenancy, lived under the sole 


authority of the sovereign or other supreme lord, and was 
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protected by the public law of the land, the local courts 
being strictly enjoined not to interfere with his liberty in 
this respect. 

For the early medieval merchant was a stranger and a 
sojourner wherever he came, and whether Jew, Lombard 
or fugitive serf, he stood outside the reguiar groups of 
feudal society—the man of no lord—isolated and unpro- 
tected. He thus needed the shelter of some befriending 
power; and since his occupation furnished a source of 
revenue to the crown, which taxed him in proportion to 
his profits, the crown in return watched over his person 
and property, and maintained for his benefit roads, 
bridges, quays and markets. This was his position under 
Karl the Great and the Saxon Emperors in the eighth and 
tenth centuries. But the intervening century saw the 
imperial authority broken up into local lordships,—and 
merchants, exposed to plunder and oppression on all sides, 
sought protection in the Gild or Free Association for 
mutual defence. Such an organization had long been 
maintained by them while on the road. They now estab- 
lished it in the towns on a permanent basis, where it 
virtually supplanted the old feudal authority in providing 
for the maintenance of ramparts, streets and public 
buildings. All merchants, whatever the nature and extent 
of their trade or industry, were eligible for membership ; 
no distinction marked the general dealer from the crafts- 
man; both were merchants in the language of the time, 
and the association was as democratic in its character 
as it was voluntary in its constitution’* This primitive 
character of the Gild did not long continue after the 
eleventh century. The settled governments of modern 
Europe in the west were then in course of formation; and, 
with the return of law and order, commercial enterprise 


* This is the opinion of Nitzch, as well as Pirenne; not of Hegel. 
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considerably extended its operations, and demanded larger 
capital as well as a greater division of labour. The artisan 
disappeared as a merchant, and fell under the employment 
of the wealthier trader; his interest and influence in the 
Gild departed, and he at length withdrew from it, antici- 
pating it may be his probable expulsion. The Merchant 
Gild then comprised only the great commercial magnates, 
who monopolised in France and Germany the staple 
trade of every important town, and controlled the local 
markets and industries. These wealthy parvenus very 
early possessed themselves of the municipal government, 
disfranchising the craftsmen and establishing an oligarchic 
republic in the great commercial centres.* Many ob- 
stacles, however, had to be overcome before this supreme 
position was attained. Powerful as their gild was, it had 
no authority beyond the limits of trade and the internal 
discipline of their own faubourg ; and while some among 
them were descendants of the old freemen, the judicial 
position and personal liberty of the majority rested on 
a very precarious foundation. But they had ideas and 
aspirations altogether out of harmony with their feudal 
environment. Their sentiments gradually impregnated 
the minds of their neighbours; the code of customs (Jus 
Mercatorum), which had grown up among them from very 
early times, and was observed by them wherever they 
went, embodied many liberties and privileges, which found 
their way into the oldest charters, and were at length 
incorporated with the municipal law of the town. 

The earliest manifestation of this silent revolution was 
the transformation of the primitive migratory merchant 
into a settled resident, with an interest in the soil on 
which he dwelt. This residence converted him who was 
not already free into a free man (liber homo); he was a 

* See Vander Linden's Hist. de la Const. de la Ville de Louvain. 
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burgess as well as a merchant, and both terms bear the 
same meaning in documents of the eleventh century. 
Many of the merchants, as has just been observed, 
were men of servile birth, who had abandoned the cultiva- 
tion of the soil for a better livelihood by trade in the 
towns. These were still bound to the law of the domain 
from which they had fled; they were liable at any 
moment to be reclaimed by their lords, and the same risk 
awaited their children. Such a custom, natural enough 
amongst an agricultural population, could not long exist 
in a mercantile or manufacturing community; while the 
difficulties of producing proofs of an escaped serf’s pre- 
vious condition were often so great that many lords did 
not trouble to pursue him. A crowd of circumstances | 
moreover, now combined to promote a general movement 
towards emancipation; and although numerous impedi- 
ments beset the path of freedom, by the twelfth century 
the rule was established that residence in a town for a 
year and a day enfranchised the serf. So strong, indeed, 
was the prevalent spirit that the qualifying term was 
sometimes considerably less, extending only to forty days 
at Courtrai. In this way the merchant and his children, 
serfs by birth, attained personal freedom; and his oath, 
- according to the charter of Liege, was accepted in courts 
of justice equally with that of the born freeman. And 
since the complexity of feudal lordships grievously ha- 
rassed trade, and prevented those who were dependent on 
a lord from profitably engaging therein, freedom of tenure 
and of the soil accompanied this achievement of individual 
freedom. The land within the walls being built upon, or 
let for that purpose—mansionaria terra, as it is called in 
the charters—differed in its nature from the farm land of 
the domain. It had acquired a commercial value, and it 
was inevitable that the proprietor of the buildings, who 
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had invested capital therein, and probably drew rents 
from tenants, should have an interest in the soil on whica 
he had erected warehouses, shops, and tenements. Hence 
a tenure originally servile became free. Compared with 
the old feudal tenure, it was a tenure according to the 
Custom of the Market (consuetudo fori); in Germany a 
tenure in Burgrecht or Weichbild; and in France and 
England a Burgage or Borough tenure. 

This change first appeared in lands belonging to the 
Crown, and then gradually affected all landed property 
within the walls, except that which pertained to the 
Church; and since such free land necessarily fell under 
the public jurisdiction, like free men, no transactions con- 
cerning it were held to be valid unless they were regis- 
tered in the royal sheriffs court, or ratified by the 
municipal council. Feudal land courts, however, had 
not disappeared in the thirteenth century; but after this, 
the towns began to buy them up, and the soil, thus freed 
from these courts, was then subject only to the rent due to 
the lord, often a mere nominal sum, and a simple recogni- 
tion of his ownership—fixed and imprescriptible. Thus 
was personal and land servitude not alone suppressed, Lut 
with it all the seigneurial rights and all judicial fines for 
justice, which impaired the freedom of trade. Market 
tolls fell more or less completely under the town juris- 
diction, together with the supervision of weights and 
measures; and the old manorial customs either wholly 
died out, or adapted themselves to the new order of 
things. 

All this progress began to be specially manifest, when 
men established their rights in the town, not by virtue of 
their social position, but by their residence; and its germ 
and potentiality lay in the Jus Mercatorum, in which the 
individual rights of merchants had been so early elabor- 
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ated. In the communal conflicts of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, it was not the merchants alone who 
revolted against the old seigneurial customs. All groups 
of men in the town, social and judicial, joined in the 
uprising, eager to share in the new rights and privileges, 
and alter the law in accordance with their new commercial 
and industrious life. Our information on this interesting 
communal agitation is as yet but scant and imperfect; but 
this is clear—that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the towns had effected a radical reform in their judicial 
and administrative constitution. The old seigneurial 
officers had either disappeared or become transformed 
into municipal officers, as in the case of the Carolingian 
scabini, who in the period preceding communes were 
seigneurial aldermen or sheriffs (schéffen), but now held 
their courts with the aid of burgess assessors, and con- 
sequently under some municipal control. This point, 
however, is surrounded with difficulties, and the opinions 
of scholars upon it are very diverse. But whatever traces 
' of the old suzerainty remained, the burgesses now man- 
aged their own affairs, and the town formed a distinct 
judicial territory—a franchise—and was no longer a con- 
stituent part of the Hundred or the Grand Domain. 


Let us now retrace our steps in order to take note of 
some of the factors which contributed to this result. The 
oldest of these was probably the possession of property in 
common by the old freemen of the antique Roman town, 
and the communal rights of property pertaining to the 
primitive families in villages which eventually grew into 
towns. The patrimonies in these respective localities con- 
tinued to remain in the exclusive possession of the free 
descendants of the original owners, who were thus placed 
in the condition of a community (universitas) such as 
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existed at Marseilles and Arles, old Roman towns, and at 
Ardres, a town of village origin. The idea of a com- 
munity of possession, whether of land or privileges, was 
persistent; it was adopted by the founders of towns, and 
was rarely absent when bourgs were formed around the 
castrum, or primitive nucleus of the medieval borough. 
Community of property involved co-operation and common 
action, and this in turn welded together the various social 
groups into one corporate body. In days when the isola- 
tion of the individual constituted his greatest peril, the 
members and branches of the same family generally 
crowded together in the same quarter of a town or its 
suburbs, and there organised themselves into a kind of 
corporation for mutual assistance and defence. Fostered 
by traditions of the ancient charitable and fraternal asso- 
ciations of Rome, and the remembrance of the old German 
institutions of a similar nature, these family groups grew 
into larger communities, indifferently called gilds, frater- 
nities, and charities. Such were, in their simplest and 
earliest form, the Charity of the Lower Hall at Valen- ` 
ciennes, and the Gild of St. Omer, both of which exerted 
a paramount influence in the municipal growth of those 
towns. 

Another factor is to be found in the active policy of the 
Church. Asa rule, this policy was hostile to the growth 
of free municipal institutions, which were considered to be 
incompatible with the maintenance of ecclesiastical inter- 
ests; but the organisations which the clergy promoted for 
the safety of these, brought the people into closer relations 
with each other, and taught them the advantages of com- 
bined action for their common benefit. In every parish 
the church was the centre of civil life; the forum and the 
hotel-de-ville of the parishioners, where public acts, en- 
franchisements, elections, banquets, and love-feasts took 
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place. There the parishioners assembled, and under the 
direction of their priests formed those associations for 
enforcing the Truce, or Peace of God, which spread 
through every diocese, and constituted the only power 
in the troubled times of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
able to curb the violent and the lawless. The Town Peace 
(pax civitatis), the most potent of all the factors which 
contributed to the development of municipal government, 
may have had its origin in these associations, as some 
have thought; but whether this be so or not, it constituted 
an essential part of the nature of every medieval borough 
in the north of France and Germany, and by it the 
heterogeneous groups within the circuit of the walls were 
thenceforward united by the solid and durable bond of 
one common law. Released from the jurisdictions to 
which it had aforetime been bound, the town became an 
independent judicial area—a political unit—a commune 
to which every resident was called upon to swear obe- 
dience and fidelity, or depart beyond the limits of its pro- 
tection. And as the peace of an ecclesiastical community 
was symbolised by a cross, so the commune erected the 
belfry, the berg-friede, the tower of the peace, as the 
symbol that it also was an immunity, with special privi- 
leges and powers. 

When Baldwin III, Count of Hainault, granted the 
peace to his town of Valenciennes in 1114, it extended to 
all the dwellers therein, serfs as well as merchants. All 
distinctions and peculiar jurisdictions were done away 
with; all householders were homines pacis, and the peace- 
so conferred became the law of the town, the lex rille, or, 
as it was termed in a charter at Poperinghe, pacis securi- 
tatem. 

Hence we find that Peace and Commune bear the same 
meaning in the charters of that time; the officers of the 
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commune are variously styled “‘ warders of the peace’’ and 
“warders of the brotherhood ; ° and the burgesses gener- 
ally are ‘‘juratt paucis,” sworn men of the peace. These 
were no longer amenable to the seigneurial court; they 
had now their own municipal tribunal, under the presi- 
dentship of a magistrate, mayor, écoutéte, or avoué, who 
while being more or less, according to local custom, a 
crown officer sworn to be faithful and obedient to the 
sovereign, was equally a municipal functionary, bound by 
oath to respect and uphold chartered privileges. The 
burgesses, moreover, had a voice in his nomination, and a 
select number of them sat as assessors in his court, and 
imparted to it a municipal character. 

These civic courts, which gradually suppressed the old 
seigneurial justice, probably came into existence with the 
communes in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; but we 
know very little about them until the general concession 
of charters, in the succeeding century, gave the force of 
law to usages which had previously depended on the will 
of the lord, or were maintained in spite of it. The latter 
was generally the case in the episcopal cities. Communes 
were here founded by force, because bishops and abbots 
fiercely denounced the new political ideas, and obstinately 
refused charters until they were compelled to capitulate by 
repeated insurrections. And although secular princes 
were more yielding, all lords at first granted their charters 
reluctantly, and sought, by the insertion of saving clauses, 
to retain their prerogatives; while instances are not rare 
where advantage was taken of these clauses to recover 
rights which had been formally surrendered. A wiser 
spirit prevailed in the end. Some lords, perceiving that 
their interests lay in the growth of civic enfranchisement, 
and the promotion of trade, founded new boroughs which, 
being unfettered by historic traditions, established inter- 
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ests, and the survival of an ancient order of things, 
sprang at once into the full possession of liberties, not 
acquired by the old towns, except through long and 
painful processes. Conspicuous among such towns were 
those founded by the illustrious house of Zähringen, 
Dukes of Swabia, in the Breisgau and Swiss Burgundy, 
viz., the two Freiburgs, Berne, Burgdorf, etc. The 
charters of these new towns of the twelfth century are, 
in the estimation of Professor Pirenne, the clearest and 
most perfect documents of municipal rights in Europe. 


The general administration of the town was entrusted 
to a council, originally a simple magisterial body without 
any presiding officer. But as the municipal organisation 
developed, and the need was felt of a firmer and more 
independent authority, mayors and burgomasters were 
appointed who, with the jurati or sworn members of the 
council, personified the municipality, as the sovereign 
represented the State. 

We have no precise information concerning the re- 
sponsibilities of these councillors in the earlier period. 
_ According to Thierry and his school, who regarded the 
communes as petty democratic republics, they were 
elected at the annual general assembly of the burgesses. 
This may have been the custom at first although we have 
no evidence of it. But it could not have continued long, 
since the patrician burgesses very early obtained the 
monopoly of the civic government, and seem to have 
recruited their ranks from amongst themselves, making 
their offices hereditary. 

At Rouen the council consisted of a hundred members 
called pares, but how elected we know not. Out of these 
was formed an executive body of twenty-four jurati, who 
again divided themselves equally into aldermen and coun- 
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cillors, and in these the whole power of the commune was 
vested. 

At Beauvais, the Changers’ or Bankers’ Gild appointed 
seven out of the thirteen members composing the council, 
twenty-one other gilds choosing the minority. The council 
at Tournai was equally exclusive; at Amiens it was more 
open, while in some of the German episcopal cities the 
ministeriales commanded a certain number of seats. 

The town council was judicial as well as deliberative in 
its character, according to the custom of public bodies in 
the Middle Ages. It not only administered the general 
affairs of the commune, the militia, police, finances, &c., 
but it also enforced the bye-laws respecting these and all 
other concerns of the town. It exercised further juris- 
diction over commerce and industry, fixing the time and 
place of markets, and the price of commodities; testing 
their quality and regulating the handicrafts. 

When the town had reached its full municipal develop- 
ment the burgesses no longer constituted a class of equal 
social conditions. Commerce had made many of them 
rich and influential; and although the majority of the 
population were still traders and artisans, inequalities of 
wealth and station had grown up among them, and the 
words mercator and burgensis were no longer interchange- 
able. 

The right of burgess-ship, originally personal, was now 
territorial. Residence was the primary qualification, and 
no one could claim admission into the commune unless he 
had a settled dwelling in the town, and slept and waked 
therein. Die Stadtluft macht rei. £o qualified, he was 
called upon to take the communal oath, for which reason 
burgesses are called jurati in the charters, and the town 
clock in Germany was known as the ‘‘ Oath Clock ” (Hid- 
glocke). 
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These two conditions were inseparable and binding on 
all householders, whatever suit or service they might owe 
to any lord, other than he who had surrendered his rights 
by granting the commune. 

There were, however, certain sections of the population 
whose position was very ambiguous; who dwelt within 
municipal jurisdiction, yet were outside the corporate 
association. These sections comprised the clergy and 
nobility, with their officers and servants, the minister- 
tales. As a rule the two former were not recognised as 
burgesses; but there were exceptions to this as regards 
the clergy, and nothing can be definitely affirmed on 
account of the variety of customs, and the different in- 
terpretations given to them -by scholars. 

The ministeriales were the cause of most of the émeutes 
which agitated the communes in the 12th and 138th cen- 
turies. If serving under bishops, abbots or chapters, they 
claimed the privileges of their immunity and acknow- 
ledged no other jurisdiction than that of the ecclesiastical 
courts. If attached to a temporal lord, they shielded 
themselves under his protection, and defied the communal 
magistracy. Such conditions entailing perpetual turmoil 
could not long endure, and when the towns bought up all 
peculiar jurisdictions within their limits, these trouble- 
some neighbours fell into the commune, and in some 
localities the clergy with them. The newly founded 
boroughs would have nothing to do with them, and pro- 
hibited their admission to burgess rights. 

Another group of men whose pretensions interfered 
with civic order were the merchant clerks—traders, who, 
adopting the tonsure and garb of ecclesiastics, and aftiliat- 
ing themselves to some religious brotherhood, claimed the 
“benefit of clergy,” although exclusively engaged in secular 
affairs. This abuse was resented, and in every suit 
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brought before the Parliament of Paris it was condemned 
and the pretenders ordered to join the commune and 
pay their share of the common charges like the honest 
burgesses. 

In the earlier period of the communes, and before the 
democratic revolution of the thirteenth century chanced 
the composition of the town council, there existed a third 
burgess qualification—that of property. The charter of 
Laon, 1128, provided that whoever was received into the 
peace of the town, must, within the space of a year, build 
himself a house or buy vineyards, or bring with him a 
sufficient quantity of his moveable property to enable him 
to satisfy justice, if by chance it have any subject of 
complaint against him.* The charter of Abbeville required 
the new comer to be a house-owner,—and in the new 
borough of Freiburg in Breisgau the value of his property 
qualification could not be less than a mark. Similar 
conditions were laid down in the charters of Altenburg, 
Eisenach, Frankfort, and Vienne. The reasons for this 
property qualification are obvious. A burgess ought to 
present some substantial guarantee of his ability to pay 
the local charges, and any fines he might incur in the 
course of litigation, as the charter of Laon expressly 
states. He who came into the town without a fortune 
was said to be useless to it, “inutilis ville,” and for a 
like reason, lepers, incapables, insolvent debtors, and all 
persons likely to be a source of trouble and discord were 
excluded from the commune. Even a craftsman could not 
gain admission into his gild unless he wore a garment at 
least equal in value to any fine that might fall upon him. 
For it must always be borne in mind that the primary 
purpose of a borough or commune was that it should be a 
place of security for peaceful and industrious citizens 


* See charter in Guizot's Civilisation, iii, 321. 
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against feudal violence without. Therefore it was walled 
and fortified, and the burgesses within it were a garrison 
of traders and artisans, every one of whom ought to be 
able to take up arms in its defence and contribute his 
share of the general expenditure. 

It was the possession of landed property within the 
town and its suburbs that distinguished the burgesses 
styled “‘patricians,” of whom we read so much in the 
history of the Hanse Towns, of Zurich, Berne, and indeed 
all the great cities. These were merchants of the higher 
sort, who, enriched by commerce beyond sea, invested 
their surplus wealth in lands and tenements, until, in 
some instances, they became the only owners of the soil, 
and were able to dominate the gilds and the civic council, 
and make themselves, as they were often called, the lords 
of the town. They are spoken of in the texts as “ cives 
optimo jure” and ‘‘majores,” while the craftsmen, whom 
they exploited and excluded from power, are called 
“minores,” plebian burgesses, ‘‘men with blue nails.” The 
oligarchy which they established provoked general revo- 
lutions in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—first 
in France and next in Flanders and Germany. The 
shopkeepers and wage earners then obtained admission 
into the municipal council; but, although the change 
rendered the communes more democratic, it did not alter 
their essential character. This was effected by other 
causes. During the struggle with their feudal lords 
the French towns often sought the intervention of the 
sovereign, and regarded him as their patron and protector. 
This was prejudicial to their independence; for when the 
crown grew strong and the nobility succumbed to its 
authority, the communes, after a brief life of two hundred 
years, submitted also, and they fell under the control 
of royal bailiffs and provosts. But these officers were 
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jealously watched, lest they should grow too independent ; 
and they were bound to observe the ancient customs and 
franchises on pain of being cited before the Parliament of 
Paris for any infraction of the same. The loss of their 
civic independence, therefore, did not materially impair 
the growth of the bourgeoisie in wealth and influence, but 
they possessed no political power until the famous meeting 
of the States General in 1789. 

The Flemish communes survived their neighbours for 
more than a century, owing to the confederation formed 
by Ghent, Bruges and the leading towns, for the main- 
tenance of their common liberties. It was this policy of 
confederation, combined with other causes, which also 
preserved the independence of the German towns. The 
German kingship, never vigorous, was greatly enfeebled 
by the imperial policy of the Hohenstaufen. About the 
same time the great Duchies became extinct, and the 
kingdom was then broken up into a crowd of petty 
principalities practically independent. Towns depending 
upon local lords then threw off their allegiance; the royal 
towns rid themselves of the crown bailiffs, and both estab- 
lished a free local government. The latter, including all 
the most important towns, then formed those renowned 
Associations or Leagues which elevated them into in- 
dependent republics—frete Retch-Stadte—Free Imperial 
Cities, which, in the height of their power, maintained 
fleets and armies, waged foreign war and concluded peace, 
without regard for their nominal sovereign; and which 
finally obtained recognition as one of the three Colleges 
or Estates of the Diet, centuries before the Tiers Etat 
obtained a similar recognition in France. 


HINDU DOMESTIC AND RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS. 
By J. ERNEST NEVINS, M.B. 


THe Hindus are divided into nations using different 
languages and even different alphabets. Their customs 
have been modified in different parts of India by climate, 
Mahometan incursions, and Western civilisation, but still 
their social customs are those laid down by the great law- 
giver, Manu, and the holy books. These customs, as seen 
to-day amongst the “ Twice-Born ” castes, will be shortly 
described. The customs amongst Mahometans, Parsees, 
and less important races in India, will not be alluded to. 

The first ceremonies are those which precede the 
arrival of the Hindu baby in a world where all its life 
will be regulated by ceremonial semi-religious rules. As 
soon as there are signs that a happy event may be ex- 
pected, the expectant mother is put under a system of 
treatment guided by the presence of auspicious or in- 
auspicious days, rather than by commonsense. On 
certain days in certain months she is given special food. 
She must carefully avoid doing anything unlucky, such as 
cutting anything during an eclipse of the sun or moon, for 
if she did so the child would be born mutilated. 

She is also prepared by various religious ceremonies ; 
friends are entertained in order that they may pray for 
good luck to mother and child, and also that they may 
give presents. The room js specially prepared by having 
a new mud floor put down, and various leaves and charms 
to bring luck are put about, and all is ready for the great 
event. One great object of the prayers and charms is to 
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obtain a boy and not a girl. A son is necessary to per- 
form the funeral rites for the peace of his parents’ souls 
after death ; his income, when he gets one, goes to swell 
the general family purse; he adds to the dignity and 
honour of the family, and at the time of marriage his 
family profits more than the bride’s. 

A girl is little or no use for performing funeral rites ; 
she will require a large dowry and great expense to secure 
a good husband, and if he dies she will have to undergo 
all the miseries of widowhood; whilst during her whole 
life her honour will need protecting, and she will be a 
source of anxiety to the family. Of course, there must be 
women in the world, and a Hindu will not object to a girl 
child if he has several sons already. 

When the happy event is coming off, the mother is put 
in the special room; and with the idea of preventing 
cold all ventilation is shut out, and the room becomes 
delightful. In some parts of South India, the father is 
also put to bed, and obliged to take medicine. 

The birth of a son is the occasion for great rejoicings, 
feastings, and charities, but the birth of a daughter does 
not cause any rejoicings of a public nature. In spite of ` 
what I have said before about the undesirableness of a girl 
child, the Hindu mother is very much the same as the 
English, and after the temporary disappointment at the 
arrival of a girl has passed away, she rejoices with her 
lady friends over the child, and thinks it the sweetest little 
darling that ever was; and her friends praise its little 
nose, and say it is the image of its father, just as they do 
here in dear Old England. 

Whether the child be a boy or a girl the moment of its 
birth must be carefully noted, so that the astrologers, who 
have been engaged to watch the skies for omens, may tell 
its future, and write its horoscope. This is regarded as a 
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very important document, as in after life it proves a 
person’s age and descent beyond question ; and when mar- 
riage is being discussed, it is most necessary that the bride 
and bridegroom should have stars which coincide. It 
would never do for a boy whose guardian star is the Ram 
to marry a girl whose star is the Lion, or the Great Bear. 
Astrologers are people of great importance, as an orthodox 
Hindu will not undertake any business, journey, or 
pleasure, until the soothsayers have found an auspicious 
day; and every event of life—the day a child begins going 
to school, the day of betrothal, of marriage, and so on, 
must be regulated by the aspect of the stars. The Hindus 
are, as a people, extremely religious, or superstitious, 
whichever you like to call it. All days are lucky or 
unlucky. A man, with a son alive, must not be shaved on 
a Monday, or it will bring bad luck to his son. Some poor 
men who have been born under unlucky stars have some- 
times to go unshaven for several days at a time. 

If a man bathes in hot water or anoints his body with 
oil on Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, or Friday, he will get 
disease or loss of some sort. If he starts on a journey 
toward the West on Friday or Sunday it will be unlucky. 
There will also be some evil consequence if a man dines 
with a friend or relative on Tuesday, Thursday, or 
Sunday. Fortunately most of these ill-lucks can be 
averted by saying certain passages from the holy books, 
or doing worship to some god or other. 

The Hindus are also great believers in the evil eye, 
and attribute anything they cannot understand to demons. 

In Bombay the Freemason’s Lodge is called the 
“« devil’s house,” as the natives could not understand what 
it was for, and thought it was for some villainy. Only last 
year a report was spread in Peshawar that the object of 
the missionaries in getting children to their school was to 
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kill them and make medicine out of their brains, and not 
very long ago, when one of the big river bridges was being 
built a half panic was caused amongst the workmen by a 
report that the English would cause a lot of people to 
die by enchantment, that they might put their hearts 
under the foundations of the pillars. 

In Southern India it is believed that at the moment of 
birth the God of Fate writes with a nail on the forehead of 
the child what its future fate shall be, and a curious story 
is told of how the god was outwitted by a mortal over this 
matter. 

A holy saint lived in a forest with his wife, and after 
he had attained great wisdom a disciple came to him, and 
by piety and study gained most of his preceptor’s know- 
ledge. After a time the sage went on a pilgrimage, 
leaving the disciple in charge of his wife, who was shortly 
expected to add to the saintly family. When the happy 
day arrived, the disciple was sitting on guard, when he 
saw a man going to his master’s hut. This was really 
Brahma, the Creator, but the disciple had the power of 
seeing gods as men. He mistook the visitor for a 
Brahmin sage, and told him not to go to the hut 
as his master’s wife was ill. Brahma disclosed who he 
was, and promised to tell the fate to the disciple after his 
nail had written it. On his return he revealed that the 
child’s fate was, that it should be dependent for its liveli- 
hood on one buffalo and one sack of grain, never more nor 
less, and that this sad fate was probably due to bad actions 
committed by the child in a former birth. In course of 
time the disciple went on a pilgrimage for twenty years, 
and on his return found his old master dead, and the son 
living a poor life, dependent on one buffalo for the support 
of himself and his family. The holy man tried to per- 
suade him to sell his buffalo and sack of corn in vain, till 
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the wife, who was a wise and virtuous woman, said to her 
husband, ‘‘ Your father was a wise and holy man, and his 
disciple must be the same. His holiness would never 
advise us to our ruin.” The husband yielded, sold his 
buffalo and corn, he and his family had the first good 
meal they had had for years, and all that was left of the 
money and food was given to Brahmins. Next morning 
there was another buffalo and sack of corn in the stable, 
for Brahma’s nail had settled the fate, and Brahma had to 
provide what his nail had promised. Every day the poor 
man sold his buffalo and corn and gave what proceeds he 
did not want to the Brahmins, and every day a new buffalo 
and sack of corn were in the stable. A few months later, 
as the holy sage was meditating about midnight in a forest 
near, he saw a reverend looking old man wearily carrying 
a sack of corn on his head and dragging along a buffalo, 
and he said, ‘“ Who are you, sir, walking thus in the 
forest,” and the old man threw down the corn and wept 
bitterly, saying, “ Sir, my head is almost bald with carry- 
ing this sack of corn every day to the poor man. I must 
take him his corn and buffalo every night, for my nail 
wrote that fate on his forehead, and I must fulfil what my 
nail writes. Oh when will you relieve me of the troubles 
brought by your device.” For behold it was the great god 
Brahma himself! There was only one way in which he 
could alter the destiny written by his nail, and that was to 
transfer the poor man and his family to celestial felicity. 
So this was done, and the God of Fate was relieved from 
his worries. 

This is a Southern Indian story. The same idea about 
the God of Fate writing prevails in Northern India; but 
amongst the Brahmins of Bengal it 1s not supposed that 
the fate is written till the sixth day after birth. On that 
day the goddess Shasthi, who is specially the goddess of 
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married women, 18 worshipped with rice, bananas, sweet- 
meats, milk, etc., and a pen and ink and some other 
things are put for the God of Fate to write the destiny on 
the child’s forehead, a destiny which, however, is not 
known to any mortal. 

The next important ceremony is the naming. The 
date of this varies. Amongst the Bengal Brahmins it is 
not till the child is six months old, but amongst the people 
of Baroda, where I was, the ceremony is done on the 
tenth or twelfth day. This is fortunate, as all the near 
male relatives of the baby are looked upon as unclean till 
that day. They may not eat with their castemen, or be 
shaved; but before the ceremony they shave, do some 
worship, which includes drinking what we should consider 
filth; perform the ceremonial ablutions, receive a new 
sacred thread, and become pure again. 

Regarding the name there is a curious custom. The 
real name of the child is only told to the spiritual 
teacher,* whilst another name, which is the one for use 
and by which the child is known to mortals, 1s given in 
public. The object of this is to deceive the demons who 
are always waiting to do mischief. They only know the 
child by its real name. Suppose, for instance, that a 
child’s real name is ‘‘ Poonja,”’ whilst its public name is 
‘“Gunoo.”” A person may call down a curse on Gunoo, 
but the demons don’t know the child by that name, so 
no harm comes. 

These public names are often those of the gods, under 
the idea that the frequent repetition of a holy name will 
bring luck to the house. Other public names are given of 

*In old days, the spiritual teacher and his pupil were connected by 
sacred bonds which required the latter to support the former, who had 
great religious power over him. Now-a-days, the spiritual teacher’s func- 


tions may not be more important than those of a godfather or father- 
confessor. 
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an opprobrious character, so that the demons may not be 
attracted by the beauty of the name to turn their thoughts 
to the child. Names which mean “crooked eye,” “ stu- 
pid,” and so on, are given. A third group of public 
names are given after ancestors, as with us. 

The naming ceremony consists of putting holy water 
or rice into the child’s mouth whilst its public name is 
pronounced; worship is paid to the gods; a memorial 
offering, or ‘“‘ Shraddha,” given to the deceased ancestors, 
and Brahmins, friends, and beggars are feasted. 

During the first three or four years of life children 
play about with little or nothing on, the usual garment of 
a well-to-do child being a little shirt much too short, and 
of a poor child a piece of string round the waist, with 
a charm tied to it. Children, being pretty, are very liable 
to have evil eyes cast on them, so special precautions must 
be taken to avoid this. After children are washed and 
their hair brushed, they look particularly beautiful, and 
any evil spirit seeing them would soon work mischief; so 
a black or red spot is put on their foreheads to make them 
less attractive to demons. If a stranger looks fixedly at a 
child, and says, ‘‘ How beautiful it is,” steps must be 
taken at once to avert any possible evil-eye effects, for you 
can never tell whose eye is evil to the child, and as you 
may not be present to hear the stranger’s remark, the 
child should always wear an amulet. The most common 
of these are: (1) a small metal case containing some 
verses from the holy books; (2) a tiger’s claw; (3) a neck- 
lace of beads with irregular markings; (4) a blue bead. 

The next ceremony in the life of a boy is the first hair- 
cutting, which takes place in the third year amongst the 
Brahmins in the Bombay-Poona district, but varies very 
much in date in different districts and amongst different 
castes. A less variable thing is the first cutting of the 
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nails, which takes place in most parts of India some time 
about the sixth or seventh month. Up to that time the 
child’s nails have been trimmed by its attendant’s teeth or 
fingers, as to cut the nails with any iron instrument would 
certainly bring bad luck. This must not be considered as 
a superstition, but as a well-founded belief, for it guides 
the practice of many mothers at the present day in Liver- 
pool, and anything which is believed in Liverpool in the 
nineteenth century cannot be called a superstition. 

At about five years old the son of a well-to-do parent 
begins to go to the infant school, having first made a 
sacrifice of fruit and flowers to the Goddess of Wisdom, 
and put on new clothes; and for the next few years 
he lives the ordinary uninteresting school-life. Before 
going to an older school if he be a Brahmin, or later 
in life if he belong to either of the other ‘‘ Twice-Born ” 
castes, a boy must go through the ceremony of “second 
birth,” and receive the sacred thread, which he must 
wear ever after. 

The “ Twice-Born ” castes are the three main ones of 
Brahmins, warriors, and traders who have received 
spiritual as well as ordinary birth, whilst other people, 
included in the main caste of Sudras, and the outcasts, 
are only once-born. 

Before receiving the sacred thread a boy, even if the 
son of a Brahmin, ranks religiously as a low-caste He 
may not share in certain parts of the religious ceremonies, 
and if he dies it is considered that he must have com- 
mitted some sin in a former life in consequence of which 
he is denied the second birth in this, with the benefits 
which it would obtain for him in a future existence. 

The sacred thread consists of: three strands twisted 
together, and is worn over the left shoulder night and day, 
a fresh thread being given once a year, or after the birth 
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of a child, or any other defilement. The investiture 
begins with the boy walking three times round a holy fire. 
Then the sacred thread is put round him by a Brahmin, 
and he goes round the assembly begging, in token that he 
undertakes, by this means, to provide for himself and his 
religious preceptor (though he does not really do so now-a- 
days). After that he is taught the Savitri, or holy prayer, 
and admitted to the privilege of repeating the Vedas, and 
joining in certain religious rites, which he could not do 
before. 

Let us now turn to the little girls. At five years old 
amongst the orthodox Brahmins, and somewhat later in 
other castes, they begin to be taught religious ceremonies 
to procure them good husbands and happy homes. 
The first is to the god Siva, who is the type of a good 
husband, as he only had one wife, the goddess Kali, and 
was true to her. The little girl has to make two images of 
the god in clay, then she has to bathe and put on clean 
clothes to teach her cleanliness, then to offer flowers and 
leaves, sprinkle holy water over the image, and pray 
that she may have a husband good and faithful as Siva 
was. 

The second is to the god Vishnu, to whom she prays 
that she may be good and beautiful; that she may be the 
mother of seven wise and virtuous sons and two beautiful 
daughters; that her daughters-in-law may be industrious 
and obedient, and her sons-in-law wise and celebrated 
men; that she may have worldly prosperity; and die on 
the banks of the Ganges, thereby procuring entrance into 
heaven. 

The third is to various deified men and women, to 
whom she prays that her father-in-law, mother-in-law, 
brothers and sisters-in-law, may be all that can be de- 
ered; that she herself may be chaste, virtuous, and a 
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good cook and housekeeper; and that her husband may 
be loving and noble. 

The fourth is specially to avoid the miseries of having 
& rival wife. A Hindu may have as many wives as he 
hkes; and if he has more than one, there are perpetual 
jealousies and quarrels between them and their respective 
children. A rival wife is called a Satin, and the child is 
taught to pray against her husband taking a second wife, 
and for the destruction of such a rival if he does take one. 
Amongst other things she prays: ‘‘ May I never be cursed 
with a Satin ; may my Satin become a slave; may she be 
exposed to infamy; may I devour her head. May my 
Satin die, and may I see her from the top of my house. 
May I cause my Satin to die, and paint my feet with her 
blood.”’* Altogether, a very nice little prayer for a little 
girl of five or six ! 

When the time for marriage arrives, which may be 
any time from birth to old age in the case of a man, or 
from birth to fourteen to fifteen years in the case of a girl, 
proceedings begin in well-to-do families by visits of profes- 
sional matchmakers, who know all the eligible boys and 
girls of the neighbourhood. They propose various suit- 
able persons and discuss their merits, till at last one is 
settled on. The matchmaker is then sent officially to the 
parents of the selected child to make proposals, and 
describe the charms and social advantages of an alliance 
with the client sending her (for the majority of match- 
makers are women). After a good deal of discussion, the 
first preliminaries as to caste, social and pecuniary suit- 
ability, are settled, after which come the questions what 
will be the bride’s dowry, what income will the bride- 
groom have, what presents is each party to make, what 
feasts to give, and of what cost. When these matters are 

*See The Hindoos as They Are, by Shib Chunder Bose, p. 38. 
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scttled—and they require a good deal of haggling, as each 
party wants to make the best bargain—some of the 
bride’s relations go to inspect the bridegroom, and vice 
rersd. Each has to undergo an examination, the bride 
showing her deportment and grace, as well as how much 
she can read and write. In the case of a bride proposed 
for a maharaja, of whom I was told, the high officers of 
the husband’s state put her through her paces like regular 
horse examiners. She had to come in first in. plain 
clothes, without any special jewellery or ornament; walk 
about; take a seat, and so on; and afterwards she had to 
come dressed like a princess, and show herself off in that 
way. Of course, all this is only in the case of children of 
a certain age. In infant marriage, when the bride and 
bridegroom are only a few months old, the whole question 
is one of family and money. 

The following rules are given to guide a Brahman in 
choosing a wife :— 

“Let him not marry a girl with reddish hair, nor one 
with a superfluity of limbs (as, for instance, one with six 
fingers) nor one who is sickly, nor one with either too 
much or too little hair, nor one who talks too much, nor 
one who is red-eyed, nor one with a barbarous name. But 
let him marry a woman without deformed limbs, having 
an agreeable name, whose gait is like that of the flamingo 
or elephant, whose hair and teeth are moderate in 
quantity, and whose whole body is soft.’’* 

When all this has been settled satisfactorily, the sooth- 
sayers are called in to settle a lucky day for signing the 
marriage contract. <A few days afterwards the bridegroom 
has to anoint his body with turmeric paste and stand on a 
mill-stone with four banana trees round him, whilst five 
women, whose husbands must be alive, walk round him 


*See Indian Wisdom, by Sir Monier Williams. 
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five or seven times, do worship, and call down blessings. 
Two or three days later the father of the bridegroom feasts 
the relatives of the bride, and a few days afterwards the 
wedding takes place. All the days for these ceremonies 
must be lucky days, according to the stars under which 
bride and bridegroom were born. The marriage ceremony 
is a most elaborate and wearying affair, with countless 
little formalities chiefly arranged by the priests for their 
own benefit, and is followed by feasts on a large scale 
to the relations of both sides and to holy men and beggars 
of all kinds. A middle class man of moderate means will 
spend £200 to £300 on his child’s wedding, and amongst 
rich men the expense sometimes runs to £10,000, £15,000, 
£20,000. There seems to be little true friendship in- 
volved, as during the whole time both sides are trying to 
get as much money value as they can, and do not scruple 
to complain openly if they do not think that the feasts 
and presents are proportionate to their dignity. 

All the time the ceremonies are going on, the bride’s 
womenfolk are working supposed charms to get the bride- 
groom ’s affections for the bride and make him think more 
of her than of his mother, for the Hindus have no law 
that a man shall leave his father and mother and cleave to 
his wife and they twain shall be one flesh. The husband 
remains in his father’s house and owes more duty and love 
to his mother than to his wife. 

One of the charms is to make the bride suck two betel- 
nuts all the day previous to the marriage. If the bride- 
groom afterwards chews these his love for his bride will 
exceed that for his mother. So the mother’s last words to 
her son before he starts for the marriage at the bride’s 
house are to chew no betel-nut except what she has given 
him. Immediately after the actual marriage knot is tied 
the bridegroom goes into the women’s part of the bride's 
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house, where his new sisters-in-law and their lady friends 
have full liberty to tease him and play practical jokes to 
their hearts’ content, and, unless the bridegroom is a boy 
of extraordinary strength of will, they compel him sooner 
or later to chew the betel-nuts which his bride has been 
sucking all day. 

Later, the bride and bridegroom play a game with 
little earthern pots. The bridegroom has to fill them and 
the bride puts the lids on whilst she pronounces her 
husband’s name for the first time, the idea being that 
she may in the same way close his mouth in after life 
and prevent his scolding her. To fill a man with food 
and to cover a woman with jewellery seem to be amongst 
the Hindus the two great methods of pleasing the two 
Sexes. 

The mother of the groom on her side does all she can 
to retain the love of her son and to cause her daughter- 
in-law to be industrióus and obedient. To effect the latter 
she puts honey into the bride’s ears and sugar into her 
mouth that she may hear submissively and answer 
sweetly. 

The actual marriage service consists of ‘the recitations 
of various holy passages by the Brahmins whilst the bride- 
groom, offers holy water, clarified butter, milk, flowers, 
and sweatmeats to various gods. The hands of bride and 
bridegroom are tied together with a garland of flowers, 
whilst the bride’s father gives her to the future husband, 
reciting the names of her parents, grand-parents, and 
great grand-parents. The bridegroom says, “I have 
received her.” They then take seven steps towards the 
north-east, the groom repeating certain words at each 
step, and the seventh step makes the marriage irrevocable. 
Their heads are then put together, holy water is sprinkled 
on them, a cloth thrown over them, the husband draws 
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aside his bride’s veil and sees her face for the first 
time. 

The modern educated young Hindus are not so trust- 
ing as their fathers, and try by some means or other to 
get a peep at the future wife on the sly before marriage. 

After the ceremonies, the bride goes for a time to the 
house of her father-in-law, where, amongst other things, 
she has to feed her husband and eat afterwards what he 
has left, to teach her the proper position of husband and 
wife. But in the case of a child-wife, she returns to her 
own father’s house, where she stays till she is about 12 or 
13. Then a second ceremony takes place, somewhat like 
the former, only on a small scale, and the wife goes to live 
permanently with her husband, The first great ceremony 
is the real marriage, and if the husband die before his 
bride has left her father’s house she is nevertheless a 
widow. For a year after marriage the respective fathers 
have to make presents to each other, but these, like the 
nuptial feasts, are not tokens of good will, but matters 
fixed by rigid custom. 

One other ceremony we will allude to in connection 
with marriage, and that is one given yearly in honour of 
the son-in-law. It takes place in May, when the husband 
visits his wife’s mother, who entertains him with all the 
delicacies of the season and presents him with clothes and 
sweetmeats in order to keep him dutiful to herself and 
loving to her daughter. 

The mother-in-law in India is not a terror to the 
husband, as her whole object is to keep him sweet, but 
the husband’s mother is in many cases a terror to the 
young wife during the husband’s life, and a tyrant to the 
young widow after his death. 

The unhappy way of arranging marriages without the 
two persons most interested having any voice in the 
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matter did not exist in the old days before Mahometan 
" conquests had made all men hide their womenfolk as 
precious treasures. In those times women went about 
the world fearlessly, and true love and chivalry played 
their part in the shaping of men’s actions. Maidens of 
high degree choose their husbands at a ceremony called 
“ Swayamvara,”’ or ‘‘ Free Maiden Choice,” from amongst 
the nobles and warriors who had assembled to compete for 
their hands. 

Such ceremonies are described in both the great Hindu 
poems, the ‘‘ Mahabharata” and ‘‘ Ramayana,” and it was 
practically a maiden’s free choice which led to the destruc- 
tion of the Hindu power in Delhi and its neighbourhood. 

The story, which reminds one very much of Young 
Lochinvar, is this :— 

In the good old days, before the Mahometans over-ran 
the North of India, the two great Hindu Princes were the 
Rajas of Delhi and Kanauj. The former considered him- 
self the over-lord of all the North of India, but to his 
disgust the Raja of Kanauj claimed the position, and 
fixed a date for the ceremony of acknowledgment by his 
tributary chiefs. Now, on such occasions it was the 
custom for all menial offices at the Suzerain’s Palace to 
be filled by vassal Rajas, and in his pride the Raja of 
Kanauj summoned the Raja of Delhi to act as door-keeper. 
The Raja of Delhi was furious and, of course, would not 
go, so the Raja of Kanauj made an insulting figure of his 
rival and put it on guard at the doorway. Now, he had a 
lovely daughter of marriageable age, and determining to 
make the date of his acknowledgment also the date of her 
“‘ Swayamvara ” or free maiden choice, he made a procla- 
mation to all Kings and Princes who wished to compete 
for her hand. In those free days maidens were not 
hidden from the eyes of men, and the brave young Raja of 
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Delhi had seen and loved the maiden, and gained her love 
in return. The day came, and with it came all the great 
men from far and near in their finest array, save only 
from the Kingdom of Delhi, which was represented by the 
insulting figure of its Raja at the door. With the other 
strangers came & few unknown men, who remained near 
the entrance of the Palace whilst the Princes competed for 
the lovely maiden’s hand. When the competition was 
over and all waited for the Princess to throw her garland 
round the neck of the man she chose, she walked down the 
hall with stately head and flashing eye, and to the amaze- 
ment of all she threw her garland round the neck of 
the figure at the door. Immediately the leader of the 
strangers, who was the Raja of Delhi in disguise, clasped 
the maiden in his mighty arms, sprang upon his gallant 
steed, and galloped away in triumph, whilst his followers 
held the foe at bay in the gateway till he was safe. Un- 
fortunately the Raja of Kanauj was not strong enough to 
take revenge by himself, so he asked the Mahometan 
Afghans to come and help him. Together they destroyed 
the Kingdom of Delhi, but the Afghans were not content 
to stop there. They proceeded to destroy the Kingdom of 
Kanauj also, and rapidly overthrew the whole Hindu 
sovereignty in North-west India. This was about a.D. 
1200 

Having chosen a wife, a man must next choose a 
house. If a man is going to build one for himself he 
should carefully choose the site. Whiitish soil is good for 
Brahmins, whilst yellow will suit traders. A hole knee- 
deep should be dug in the selected ground. If the earth, 
when replaced, more than fills it, the ground is good; if 
less, then the ground is bad. At sunset the hole should 
be filled with water. lf next morning the water is still 
there, the soil is excellent; if all water has gone, the soil 
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is bad. In other words, the Hindoo is directed to choose 
a clayey soil, whilst we think a sandy one more healthy. 

Having settled on the site, you must exorcise any 
ghosts or spirits who may be in possession of it. In June 
last year one of the police stations in Madras was to be 
enlarged. This involved the cutting down of a tree, so a 
notice was fixed to it calling on any spirit residing in it to 
depart within three days, as the tree was to be cut down. 

There are two kinds of spirit-ghosts in India which are 
the wandering souls of men who have met with violent 
deaths, or have not had their funeral ceremonies properly 
performed. The latter are the more dangerous, but you 
may recognise them by their having their feet turned 
backwards, and take necessary precautions. The cere- 
mony of exorcising them begins with the beating of drums 
and ringing of bells for eleven days and nights. Anybody 
who has suffered from a Hindu drum for one day and 
night will believe that at the end of eleven days and 
nights any god, man, or ghost would be quite ready to 
leave the place. 

After final marriage, in the great majority of cases, a 
man takes his bride to his father’s house, and she becomes 
one of the joint family; for in India the family is really a 
patriarchal corporate body, of which the father is the 
head, and all the sons, grandsons, etc., and very often the 
father’s brothers, and their sons, are members. The 
eldest male is the head of the family. He may be the 
father, or the eldest brother, if the brothers have con- 
tinued living together after the father’s death. The 
mother, or the eldest wife of the eldest brother alive, is 
the female head of the house; but all members share the 
property of the family in common, are responsible in 
common for the debts of the family or of any member of 
it; all worship the same domestic gods, all join in the 
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performance of the memorial ceremonies to dead an- 
cestors, and all are affected by the honour or dishonour of 
each. A member may be as lazy and selfish as he likes, 
he may do no work, he may incur debts, yet he is still en- 
titled to his share of the common family property, which 
includes the earnings and savings of his industrious father 
and brothers; but if he be a gambler, or an open evil 
liver, the rest of the family may repudiate him under 
certain circumstances. The paralyzed, blind, insane, etc., 
must be kept by the family members; but if the family 
decides to divide the property on the death of the father, 
they are not entitled to share. The heirs are, however, 
expected to keep them, and as a matter of fact it is not 
found necessary to have such State charities for the 
Hindus as our workhouses. Family feeling and private 
charity provide for all. During the life of the parents the 
sons cannot claim a division of the property, but on their 
death they may claim their share, and separate. In such 
a case they divide the family idols amongst them, which 
is considered the mark of final separation. Until the 
British introduced the Wills Act, there were no wills 
amongst the Hindus, the property passing to the lawful 
heirs in fixed proportions, the heirs being those entitled to 
perform the funeral ceremonies for the deceased, which 
will be described later. A woman did not inherit unless 
the deceased had no sons. 

All members of a family are not bound to live 
together. A son of a country family may go to live in 
Bombay, but he is still part of the family, and responsible 
for its debts, unless he has been given some of the family 
idols, and has begun private domestic worship on his own 
account. If he has not received these idols he may have 
a personal worship in Bombay, but is still under the care 
of the domestic gods at his old home. 
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The full family worship is arranged on the idea that 
the god is an honoured guest, and all courtesies are paid 
to him as to a guest. They consist of sixteen ceremonies, 
of which the following are the chief:—Offering a seat; 
giving water to bathe; giving the sacred thread; feeding; 
giving flowers and perfumes; and making petitions. All 
these steps are accompanied by the recitation of passages 
from the holy books by the family priest, or by the father 
if he be a Brahmin. A non-Brahmin father may recite 
certain passages from the scriptures, but he cannot 
conduct a proper service. All members of the family 
may join in the worship if they like, but it is not neces- 
sary, as what is done by the head of the family or by the 
family priest alone, is done for all. Nowadays, commonly 
the priest does all the ceremonial without any members of 
the family being present. 

From this elaborate ceremony there are all degrees of 
worship till you reach what is probably the most common 
amongst the non-Brahmins, that is, bathing, raising the 
hands to heaven, and pronouncing the name of God, 
without anything that can properly be called prayer. 

We will now consider the home customs of an ordinary 
middle-class family consisting of father, mother, sons, 
daughters, and daughters-in-law. 

The father is head of the house, and owns his wife and 
children, and all their property, for Manu, the great 
Hindu lawgiver, whose works form the basis of the 
Indian social system, says: ‘‘ Three people have no 
property—a wife, a son, a slave.” He also says: “Day 
and night must women be made to feel their depend- 
ence on their husbands. A husband must be continually 
revered as a god by a virtuous wife.” The wife is the 
indoor head of the family, and is responsible for all 
the housekeeping duties which fall to the share of 
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mothers in this country. In spite of the superiority of 
men as taught in the above passages, sons are taught to 
pay the greatest reverence to their mothers, and to obey 
them in all things; in fact, the importance of respect for 
mothers is impressed on the rising generation in the great 
poems, the holy books, and by family training, to a 
greater extent than is the case with most European 
nations. Of course, the daughters and daughters-in-law 
are immediately under the supervision of the female head 
of the house, a supervision which is much more severe 
on the latter than the former, the Hindu matron being 
more inclined to overlook little indiscretions on the part of 
a daughter than of a daughter-in-law. 

The regard in which wives were held in the old times 
was very high, as will be seen from the following pas- 
sages :— 

A wife is half the man, his truest friend, 


Source of his virtue, pleasure, wealth—the root 
Whence springs the line of his posterity. 


A loving wife is a perpetual spring 

Of virtue, pleasure, wealth; a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss; 
A sweetly-speaking wife is a companion 

In solitude; a father in advice; 

A mother in all seasons of distress ; 

A rest in passing through life's wilderness.“ 


These are quotations from the great semi-religious poem, 
the Mahabarata, written about B.c. 500; but making due 
reductions for poetic flowery language, there are still to be 
found Hindu husbands who would support the opinions 
expressed. 

When the family is assembled the female head of the 
house may speak to anybody, as she is the housekeeper 
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and has to discuss all matters of business with her 
husband and sons; but the wife of a son, even if the 
mother of two or three children, may not speak to her 
husband in the presence of his elder relations. She 
may speak to her children, but it would be considered 
very forward of her to address her husband. If the son 
and his wife go to live apart she may then converse 
freely with him in the absence of his elder relations; 
but she must never mention his name. Even at Courts 
of Law, if a wife is asked the name of her husband, some 
friend says it for her. The Holy Books say: ‘A hus- 
band must not eat with his wife or see her eating.” And 
it is considered improper for a husband and wife to go 
for a drive together for pleasure. The first time that 
the Maharaja, to whom I was doctor, went for a walk 
with his wife in the Palace Gardens, the old ladies of the 
Court made a great fuss, although the Maharaja was so 
unorthodox that he always joined his wife at the evening 
meal. | 

In families where the ladies are kept strictly concealed 
a man’s wife may not be seen even by his elder brothers, 
though his younger relations may see her, and he in 
his turn cannot see these younger brothers’ wives. The 
Maharaja, to whom I have alluded, kept up this custom 
strictly in India, although he was so unorthodox in the 
matter of seeing his wife eat, and had brought her more 
than once to Europe where she had been seen by men. 
This one instance will serve to illustrate the mixture of 
rigid orthodoxy on some points with laxity on others, 
equally important or unimportant, which characterises 
the present condition of Hindu society. 

At meal times the orthodox father and sons will not 
dine with the ladies of the family. In the poorer homes 
the wife must wait on her husband and do all for his com- 
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fort, eating afterwards what he has left. In richer houses, 
where there are plenty of servants and rooms, ladies and 
gentlemen may eat at the same time, but in separate 
rooms; but if the mother is observant of her duties she 
will always superintend the meals of her husband and 
sons personally if they are dining without guests. 

The meals in most Hindu houses are only two in the 
day, resembling each other pretty closely in material and 
manner of serving, and after each the diners chew betel- 
nuts, betel-leaves, and spices, which are supposed to assist 
digestion and strengthen the teeth. 

After the morning meal the men smoke, or go to their 
offices, shops, farms, or sports, according to their position 
in life, very much as in this country. The ladies, if of 
high social position, unfortunately, have a very narrow 
range of occupations, but the ordinary middle-class Hindu 
woman does not lead the life of absolute laziness and use- 
lessness which has been so often described. If she is the 
head of a family, she has plenty of work in superintending 
the household arrangements, looking after stores of food 
and clothing, and preparing food for her husband and 
sons, for amongst what may be called the lower middle- 
class the wife is frequently the only cook, and even in 
the upper middle-class the wife frequently either cooks 
herself or closely superintends the cooking and the work 
of the various servants. 

Other occupations of ladies are, looking after their 
children, reading or hearing read the great epic poems or 
the many poetical dramas, doing needlework, in which 
some are very skilful, games of chance and skill, visits 
from and to lady friends, religious ceremonies, and hair 
dressing and toileting. As regards needlework, one of the 
earliest, 1f not the earliest fashionable lady, who engaged 
in commercial transactions on her own account, was the 
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celebrated Noor Jehan (Light of the World), the favourite 
wife of the great Moghul Emperor, Jehangeer. This lady 
was of unparalleled beauty, and was at first the wife of an 
Afghan noble, who himself was one of the brightest gems 
of Jehangeer’s Court, On one occasion he fought, without 
any weapons, and killed a tiger, and in all feats of courage 
and skill he was first. In the end the brave Afghan fell 
a victim to the Emperor’s treachery, and his widow was 
removed to apartments in the royal harem, where, how- 
ever the Emperor would not see her. Here she remained 
for some time, spending her days in all kinds of em- 
broidery, which became the talk of Delhi and Agra, in so 
much that the fashionable Jadies of those two cities would 
only wear garments of her designing on grand occasions. 
She always wore the simplest things herself, but attired 
her attendants in the most gorgeous. She was, in fact, 
the Madame Louise for the time being. When the 
Emperor Jehangeer had got over his remorse for causing 
the death of her husband, he married her, and she became 
one of the most powerful Queens the world has known. 

We have now the son-in-law of the most powerful 
Queen of this day designing wall papers and house 
decorations, but he and the fashionable ladies who have 
taken to keeping shops can point to royal precedent dating 
back to the year 1620, a.D. 

We are too much in the habit of thinking that all 
Indian women live a life of quarrelsome laziness, or 
misery and oppression, what we are accustomed to call 
the ‘‘ Zenana life.” I do not wish for a moment to deny 
the truth of all that has been written about that sad 
condition, or to question the value of the excellent work 
that is being done by the Zenana Missions; but I think 
that in our horror at the thousands of unhappy wives 
we are apt to overlook the existence of thousands who 
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are not unhappy, and other thousands whose married life 
is as happy as that of any wives in this country. 

It is true that in many Indian houses the wife is the 
slave or the plaything of her husband; but let us think 
what an Indian enquirer might write of our own country. 
He might truthfully write: ‘‘In Liverpool it is considered 
that a man has a right to beat and kick his wife. If he 
only drinks himself mad on the day before the Christians’ 
holy day, but remains fairly sober the rest of the week, 
he is regarded as a good man. The feeling that a wife is 
the property of her husband is so strong that the onlookers 
will not stop him beating her unless he is in danger of 
killing her, and if a stranger interfere the wife will assist 
the husband in beating the stranger for coming to her 
assistance.” If an intelligent foreigner should write this 
his account would be absolutely true, but only of a section 
of Liverpool society, it would not represent the ordinary 
married life of Liverpool correctly. 

It is true that a Hindu wife may not eat in the 
presence of her husband, but it is also true that many 
English husbands may not smoke in the presence of their 
wives, and in judging of the hardship or otherwise of these 
matters we must remember that it is very easy to get 
wrong impressions, as wrong as those of the Punjaub 
villagers, who believe that Englishmen eat everything raw, 
that they never bathe, but only wash their faces carefully, 
that after marriage they give up all connection with their 
parents, and that they immerse their infants in a tub of 
brandy daily till they can walk. 

Of late years ordinary education has been added to the 
occupations of a woman’s life. Formerly it was supposed 
that a woman who learned to read and write would become 
a widow, but that superstition has passed away in all the 
towns and most of the larger villages now, and education 
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is being extended to women both by missionary and 
secular agencies. The Maharaja of Baroda has estab- 
lished ‘‘Zenana Classes,” that is, classes spesially for 
ladies who may not be seen by men, as distinguished from 
the ordinary girls’ schools; and last December there was 
a gathering of 1,200 girls and 75 Zenana ladies at a prize 
delivery and exhibition of fancy work, cooking, drawing, 
etc., presided over by the Maharaja's wife—a spectacle 
hitherto unknown in Western India. 

Let us now pass to the closing scenes of a Hindu’s life. 
It is considered a most meritorious thing to die on the 
banks of the holy river Ganges, and thereby secure a 
speedy passage to heaven. Accordingly, when all hope of 
recovery is over, & dying man in its neighbourhood is 
carried, amidst cries of grief from mourners genuine or 
hired, and loud repetitions of the names of various gods, 
to a place at the edge of the river. He is exposed to 
changes of weather, and if his relations are pious enough, 
is immersed in the sacred stream to wash away his sins. 
Water is also poured down his throat for the same 
purpose, and if these measures hasten death one can 
hardly be surprised. In places away from the’ Ganges the 
dying man is sometimes taken to the side of a river or 
lake, and if possible his ashes, after burning, are thrown 
into the sacred river; but as a safe passage to heaven is 
not so well assured, people are more inclined to let their 
dying friends breathe their last in peace. Amongst the 
orthodox in Calcutta it is considered that all the virtue of 
a man’s life may be rendered useless if his friends neglect 
to carry him to the sacred stream; in fact, one of the 
strangest things about the Hindu religion is the way in 
which all a virtuous man’s good deeds may be rendered 
useless by the neglect of his relations to perform some 
ceremony or other after his death. 
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A few hours after death the remains of the Hindu are 
burned, the body being taken to the burning ground in an 
open bier made of bamboos. On reaching the ground holy 
water is sprinkled over it, and the evil spirits are told to 
slink away. Then the funeral pyre is built so that the 
head of the corpse, when laid on it, shall point to the 
south-east. The eldest son, or the nearest relation, after 
walking three times round it, and repeating certain holy 
passages, sets it on fire. When the burning is over, the 
mourners bathe, put on clean clothes, and return home. 
At the time of the burning, or on the way to the ground, a 
hymn is said, of which the following is part—a hymn 
which shows some of the best and purest thoughts of the 
Hindu religion :— 

Open thy arms, O Earth; receive the dead 

With gentle pressure and with loving welcome. 
Enshroud him tenderly, e’en as a mother 

Folds her soft vestment round the child she loves. 
Soul of the dead! depart; take thou the path— 
The ancient path—by which our ancestors 

Have gone before thee. 

Leave thou thy sin and imperfection here ; 

Return unto thy home once more.” 

Before entering the house on his return, the son makes 
the first Shraddha. A Shraddha is a ceremony by which 
the spirit of the deceased is to be benefitted in some way, 
those first performed being to give it a bodily covering 
suitable for the land of spirits. The offering which is 
made consists of a ball of rice, with spices and holy water, 
and in some parts of the country a thread is given after 
the food, to help to clothe the new body. 

There are certain people who should not be invited to 
assist at the actual Shraddha ceremony, though appa- 
rently they may share in the accompanying festivities ; 
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and it is sad to see the medical profession amongst those 
excluded. These are thieves, spirit-drinkers, atheists, 
physicians, dancers, and persons with diseased nails and 
teeth. It seems strange that the last two should be 
excluded, but the reason seems to be that a man who has 
stolen gold from a Brahmin in one life will have diseased 
nails in the next, and one who drinks intoxicating liquor 
in this life will have discoloured teeth in the next. 

Each day, for ten days after cremation, the offering 
must be repeated, the number of balls increasing daily ; 
and if this food is not provided, the spirit will wander 
about as a restless, unclad ghost. 

A curious story is told of a British officer who was 
wounded at the siege of Seringapatam. His servants 
were carrying him to the coast, when he died. As he 
had always been good to them they tried to do what 
they could for the peace of his soul; but it was no use 
offering balls of rice with native spices, as that was not 
the food an English spirit would care for. After much 
discussion it was decided that the offerings must be the 
things most desired by an Englishman during life, so the 
kind servants fed their master’s spirit for ten days with 
brandy and cigars. 

Mourning lasts for ten days in the case of a Brahmin, 
for thirty-one in any of the other castes, which from their 
lower position require more mourning than Brahmins. 
During these days the relations are unclean, they may 
not shave, there are various restrictions in dress, and 
only one meal a day is allowed. As all this is very 
irksome there are many little dodges for shortening the 
time. A Brahmin friend of mine received one morning a 
letter, on the outside of which was written, ‘‘ Do not open 
this till 11-80 p.m.” He knew at once that it was the 
announcement of a relation’s death, and that he would 
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become ceremonially unclean as soon as he had read it. 
He opened it at 11-80 p.m., and from then till midnight 
counted as one day’s mourning. At the end of the days 
the mourners bathe, are shaved, and purified, and then 
Brahmins, relations, and holy beggars (or unholy beggars 
as they often are) are feasted and receive presents. The 
cost of these ‘‘Shraddha Feasts” are often enormous. 

The most gorgeous one on record is that performed by 
a rich Calcutta gentleman after the death of his mother. 
It is said to have cost £100,000. The ceremonies, feast- 
ing, and giving of presents lasted two months, during 
which learned Brahmins and all comers were treated with 
boundless liberality, in return for which they prayed for 
the peace of the old lady’s soul and for her happiness in 
the next birth. In this case the giver of the “ Shrad” 
was as rich as Crceesus, but in middle-class and poor 
families the expenses of these feasts with those of marriage 
often plunge the families into debt from which they never 
escape. It is said by some that the great majority of the 
agricultural labourers live practically in a state of serfdom 
to the money lenders, the debts incurred by one member 
of the family falling on all members and descending from 
generation to generation. 

There is nothing wholly bad in the world, and the 
redeeming feature of these costly entertainments is that 
the poor share in them. I have been told that in a large 
town where there are numerous weddings, mournings, or 
celebrations of some sort every day, the poor and helpless 
practically can always get at least one meal a day, and 
that in a hot climate with a lazy life is enough for all 
necessities. The trouble is, that this form of out-door 
relief falls unequally on the paying population. 

When the great “Shraddha” is over the mourners 
return to their usual occupations, but every month on the 
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anniversary of the death for a year a small ceremony is 
performed for the benefit of the lately deceased, whilst 
his spirit also shares in the benefits derived from the 
“ Shraddhas” offered to the general body of deceased 
ancestors. So with the help of its own good deeds, and 
the loving piety of its descendants, the Hindu spirit passes 
to Yama, the Great Judge of the dead, to render an 
account of its works on earth and to receive its reward or 
punishment. 
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EVOLUTION OF SANITATION — 
LIVERPOOL, 1844-1894. 


By E. W. HOPE, M.D., D.Sc., 

MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH. 
Tne daily routine of business falling to the lot of most of 
us is sufficient in itself to absorb the time and energy of 
the worker, and hence it is that opportunities seldom arise 
to enable one to look back through past records to ascer- 
tain the directions in which the current of advance has 
been strongest, and the measures which have proved the 
most valuable. 

It may be that in some forms of business the time 
taken up by a retrospect would not be adequately re- 
warded, and it may also be that the records of some 
callings are so barren as to contain nothing worthy of 
study or imitation, nothing which may be of use for 
present or future guidance. 

The records of Municipal sanitation, however, are 
widely different from these, and a retrospect is not only of 
interest, but of much value, since it furnishes the most 
useful, as well as the most convenient means for an 
enquiry into results. 

Progressive improvements are the outcome of unceas- 
ing effort, indomitable perseverance, and great monetary 
outlay; nothing can be more encouraging than a con- 
sideration of the extent to which, year by year, in the face 
of great difficulties and much opposition, sanitary adminis- 
tration of cities has become more efficient in organisation, 
more precise in direction, more successful in results. 

U 
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The mere saving of life is enormous, and whilst rates 
of mortality furnish a forcible indication of the changes 
effected, I doubt very much whether they bring home fully 
and clearly enough a proper realisation of the full extent 
of the value of sanitation. 

Many overlook the fact that a diminished death rate 
means a diminished sick rate, since it may be assumed 
that for every death recorded there have been, say, ten 
cases of illness of serious character, each of course 
attended with more or less prolonged suffering, with much 
anxiety to relatives, with great expense, with loss of time 
and of wages, and in many instances the actual depriva- 
tion of the means of livelihood of the family, and, conse- 
quently, poverty and its attendant evils following in the 
train. Yet Nature is peculiarly adaptable, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that the ‘‘ survival of the fittest ” is 
curiously exemplified in city slums, and that the denizens 
of these slums have in some manner become acclimatised 
to dirt and foulness, to misery and degradation which 
would be insufferable to persons newly plunged into them, 
and who would be very differently affected. 

We must first consider at some length what the condi- 
tion of great cities was some years back, and then glance 
as fully as time will permit at one or two of the more 
important developments which have resulted in bringing 
about such improvements as we see in the condition of 
great cities at the present day. 

Although for many years anterior to the passing of the 
Registration Act for England and Wales, in 1842, atten- 
tion had been from time to time directed to the varying 
incidence of mortality and disease, as soon as that Act had 
been in operation for a few years the marked difference in 
the mortality of town and country districts attracted the 
attention of careful observers. 
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It became sufficiently apparent that various causes 
contributed to this difference, the most prominent of those 
causing the high mortality of towns being the concen- 
tration of large numbers of individuals within narrow 
compass, and the consequent vitiation of the atmosphere 
of towns; and where this crowding together of a poor 
population was most marked, a poisonous matter of a 
highly contagious character became generated,—more 
especially Typhus Fever,—affecting not only those in 
whom it originated,. but spreading with rapidity from 
person to person, from house to house, and from street 
to street. Could the atmosphere in such localities have 
been renewed from time to time, the evil would be 
diminished, but from the high value of land in the 
larger towns, which were the seats of industry, from the 
desire on the part of builders and landlords to secure 
the most profitable investment for their money and from 
the total ignorance or neglect of hygienic principles, the 
dwellings of the poor were constructed with the most 
absolute inattention to the means necessary to secure an 
efficient ventilation either in the houses themselves, or 
in the courts and streets in which they were erected. 

Liverpool was no exception to other towns in these 
particulars, indeed, it may be said to have been as bad as 
any. 

The population by the census of 1841 amounted to 
223,000, 160,000 of whom were estimated to belong to the 
working classes, and more than one-third of these lived 
in courts and cellars, the remainder living in houses or 
rooms to the front of the street. 

The courts varied from 9 to 15 feet wide, and having 
6 to 8 houses on each side. They were connected with 
the street by a passage or archway about 8 feet wide, and 
in the older courts built up overhead. 
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The houses themselves were three storeys high, con- 
taining three rooms one above the other, being back to 
back, and side to side, with others of similar construction, 
and so had no yards, or open-air space at the sides or the 
rears. 

The cellars were 10 to 12 feet square, generally 
flagged, but frequently having only the bare earth for a 
floor, and sometimes less than 6 feet in height. There 
was frequently no window, so that light and air could 
gain access to the cellar only by the door; the top of 
which was often no higher than the level of the street, 
consequently the cellars were dark, and ventilation was 
out of the question. They were generally damp from 
defective drainage. There was sometimes a back cellar, 
used as a sleeping apartment, and having no direct com- 
munication with the external atmosphere, deriving its 
scanty supply of light and air solely from the door of the 
front apartment. The population inhabiting these cellars 
amounted to upwards of 20,000. 

This being the vicious construction of the dwellings 
themselves, it is surprising to read that the whole of the 
cellar population were absolutely without out-offices, or 
place of deposit for their refuse matter. With regard to 
the courts, certain insufficient out-offices were provided, 
but these were situated in close proxmity to the doors and 
windows of some of the houses, and used in common by 
all the occupants of the houses in the court. Whether, 
on the whole, the inhabitants derived any advantage from 
them is open to doubt, since they were kept in such an 
abominably ruinous and filthy condition as to make it a 
matter of wonder how they could possibly be used at all. 
They become full to overflowing; their contents finding 
their way through the mouldering walls which confined 
them spread a layer of abomination over the entire surface 
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of the court, and even oozing into the cellars and the 
rooms where the family slept. There were no drains, and 
had there been any, there was an entire absence of sewers 
in the front streets with which they could communicate. 
The system of scavenging and cleansing in the streets 
inhabited by the poorer classes was defective in the ex- 
treme, being imperfectly performed by paupers. None of 
the streets were visited oftener than once a week, and 
frequently a much longer interval intervened. The courts, 
indeed, were never visited by the public scavengers at all. 

Most of the houses were occupied by two or more 
families, and many of those on the front streets were 
densely peopled lodging-houses. This being the case, and 
bearing in mind the structure and arrangement of the 
houses, it is not surprising to learn that Liverpool, in 
certain parts, exhibited the greatest density of population 
attained in the heart of any English city. 

It was in the lodging-houses, where no control of any 
kind was exercised, that overcrowding was carried to the 
highest pitch. In every room of such houses, with the 
exception of the kitchen or common-room, the floor was 
covered with bedsteads, each of which received at night 
as many human beings as could be crowded into it, and 
this too often without distinction of sex or regard to 
decency. But the cellars, more especially the double 
cellars, were used in the same manner at night. “The 
floor of these cellars,” Dr. Duncan states, “often the bare 
earth, 1s covered with straw, and there the lodgers, all 
who can afford to pay a 1d. for the accommodation, range 
themselves as best they may until scarcely a single avail- 
able inch of space is left unoccupied.” 

With regard to water supply, it would appear that in 
1845, owing to the inadequate supply of water to the city, 
much mischief had been done to warehouses by fires; 
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and this circumstance led to steps being taken to procure a 
better supply of water for the purpose of extinguishing 
fires. Whilst negotiations for this most desirable object 
were in progress, a memorial signed by upwards of 5,000 
people was presented to the Highway Board (then the 
Board of Health), pointing out that it was extremely 
desirable there should also be a constant and abundant 
supply of water for purposes relating to the health, clean- 
liness, and comfort of the poorer classes of the community. 

From the report of an enquiry into the subject held 
by the Highway Board, it would appear that water was 
supplied to the lower districts of the town only at odd 
intervals, sometimes two or three times a week, and then 
for periods varying from half-an-hour to an hour, and 
usually between the hours of six and seven in the morn- 
ing. Consequently, unless the people went to the supply 
pipes at those hours to get water they got none at all; and 
if they did get it they would require to carry home in 
vessels a sufficient quantity to last them until the next 
supply was available. And furthermore, that water had 
to be kept in the unclean dwellings amidst the unclean 
surroundings that we have already referred to. This 
water was supplied by two private water companies, the 
Harrington Company and the Bootle Company, which had 
agreed together as to the price to be charged for it, | 
which appears to have been at a very high rate. By a 
practice of these companies, arrears due from a former 
tenant were frequently charged to a new one, or the 
supply to the new one was cut off; for example, the water 
would be cut off from a court of ten houses, because the 
owner would not pay the water rent due by former 
tenants. This, no doubt, was an illegal act, but still it 
was done. 

An incident of the mischief resulting from the inade- 
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quate water supply to the lower districts, was the large 
number of prosecutions, arising from fights and squabbles 
amongst the people, in their efforts to get their vessels 
filled with water during the short time that the supply was 
available; furthermore, the tap being out of doors, possibly 
in an adjoining court, a large number of people, fourteen 
or more, would be seen standing, in inclement weather, 
waiting their turn to get a supply. Naturally enough 
this stinted supply induced personal and domestic unclean- 
ness, and there was practically no water at all for washing 
the exteriors of the courts, even had their occupants 
desired to wash them; in fact the officers of the Water 
Company checked such a use of water, actually threaten- 
ing the inhabitants with prosecutions for waste for so 
using if. Large numbers of courts were destitute of water, 
the supply having been cut off for non-payment, and the 
inhabitants had no other water to use from year’s end to 
year’s end, except what they begged or stole from their 
neighbours. 

It is a curious thing that there should have been any 
opposition to the provision of water for sanitary purposes, 
but there was, and a very strong opposition, and from 
well-intentioned men, who believed that needless waste 
would result, or that it would not be used; and to borrow 
an expression from one of them, ‘‘many of the lower 
orders, if they had a sea of water, would not avail them- 
selves of it.” 

As an outcome of the enquiry held by the Highway 
Board, a mass of evidence was produced showing that dirt 
of the dwellings, persons, and clothing, was injurious, 
morally and physically, to an extent which it would be 
impossible to exaggerate. 

It is interesting to observe the condition of the 
Common Day Schools to which the children were sent. 
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From the report of Mr. Riddall Wood, who spent some 
time in investigating the then state of education in the 
borough, it appears there were some 12,000 scholars 
attending schools, the condition of which he states, “is 
wretched in the extreme.” He describes them as dark and 
confined, damp and dirty, and used as dwelling, dormitory, 
and schoolroom by the teacher’s family. Forty of them 
were cellars. So close and offensive was the atmosphere 
in many of them as to be intolerable to a person entering 
from the open air, and the condition was aggravated by 
filth and offensive odour arising from other sources. I 
cannot learn that there were any playgrounds. 

The schoolrooms were sometimes used also to keep 
animals in, and Mr. Wood specially alludes to one in a 
garret, where 40 children were found in a room 10 feet by 
9, the room also being occupied by poultry and three dogs. 
There was only one small window at which sat the master, 
obstructing three-fourths of the light it was capable of 
admitting. 

“« The masters and mistresses,” Mr. Wood states, ‘‘ were 
generally ignorant of the depressing and unhealthy effects 
of the atmosphere which surrounded them.” 

Anyone anxious to study the condition of the great 
cities a little more than half a century ago, would do well 
to consult the Reports of “The Commissioners for en- 
quiring into the state of Large Towns and Populous 
Districts,” and they would find that there was but little to 
choose between the great towns, so far as their sanitary 
or insanitary conditions were concerned. Others were 
equally bad as Liverpool, to say worse would perhaps be 
going too far, but quite as bad, and the condition of all 
cities was such as to furnish a very fruitful field for the 
application of hygienic principles, provided that those 
principles could be agreed upon, that the Legislature 
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would adopt them, and that means could be found to give 
them application where they were needed. 

Such then, being the condition in regard to what we 
may call the more rudimentary necessities, it need hardly 
be said that the idea of adopting other sanitary measures, 
which we now know to be essentials, but which may be 
regarded comparatively as refinements, had never been 
suggested. For example, the inspection of meat and other 
food, also the analysis of food; the control of bakehouses 
and places where food was prepared; the examination of 
dairies and shippons; the control of offensive trades; the 
suppression of smoke and other nuisances; the control of 
factories and workshops; and a host of other matters were 
never contemplated, they were at that time far beyond the 
range of practical application. But the conditions de- 
scribed, viz., the vicious construction of the dwellings, the 
insufficient supply of out-offices and of receptacles for 
refuse and excrementitious matter, the absence of drains, 
the want of water, and the filth and the overcrowding of 
the population tended, amongst other evils, to produce one 
well known and definite form of disease, viz., Typhus 
Fever, and it is not surprising to find under the conditions 
described, that 1 person in 25 of the working-class popula- 
tion of Liverpool was annually affected with this disease, 
and in more than one of certain streets specified, during 
an average of five years, no less than 1 in 10 of the inhabit- 
ants was attacked yearly with fever. Another form of dis- 
ease intimately associated with the foul conditions alluded 
to is Phthisis (consumption), and the various forms of 
Tubercular Diseases, which are always prevalent amongst 
the inhabitants of dark, filthy and ill-ventilated dwellings, 
and are the direct outcome of breathing and re-breathing 
contaminated air. This form of disease was extremely 
prevalent, and having regard to the noxious state of the 
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atmosphere, and the effluvia constantly arising from 
collections of filth, such a consequence is not surprising. 

It was in 1842, one year prior to an interesting paper 
which Dr. Duncan communicated to this Society, that an 
Act was passed entitled ‘‘An Act for the promotion of the 
Health of the Inhabitants of Liverpool.” In 1846, the 
Liverpool Sanitary Act came into operation, and during 
the three following years, there occurred the severest 
epidemic visitations from which Liverpool ever suffered. 

The beginning of 1847 witnessed an enormous immi- 
gration into the city, owing to the prevalence of the 
potato famine in Ireland. By the end of June of that 
year it is estimated that upwards of 300,000 destitute 
persons had landed in Liverpool. Many passed through 
to other towns, but it was estimated that some 80,000 had 
located themselves in Liverpool, occupying every nook and 
corner of the already overcrowded lodging-houses, and 
forcing their way into cellars which had been closed under 
the provisions of the Health Act of 1842. In different 
parts of the city, fifty or sixty of these destitute people 
were found in a house containing three or four small 
rooms about 12 feet by 10 feet, and in more than one 
instance upwards of forty were found sleeping in a cellar. 

Fever, dysentery, and small-pox made their appear- 
ance in these crowded quarters, and fever spread with 
amazing rapidity, thousands of patients being under 
treatment by the Dispensary and parish medical officers, 
cases being so numerous as to completely bafile the 
attempts of the parish authorities to deal with them. 
Hospital after hospital was opened in different districts of 
the town. The lazarettoes in the river were, by consent of 
the Government, converted into hospital ships, and still 
the cases so accommodated were more than twice out- 
numbered by those for which no accommodation was 
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available. In the beginning of May, the epidemic burst 
through the barrier which had hitherto seemed to confine 
it to the poorer classes of the inhabitants. It invaded the 
better-conditioned districts of the town, which had pre- 
viously escaped its ravages, and, gradually creeping up 
among the wealthier classes of society, nearly 6,000 
persons were destroyed during the twelve months from 
this cause of sickness alone. In one street no less than 
470 persons died from it during the year, being one-third 
of the entire population of the street. 

During the succeeding year, this epidemic came to a 
close, and the sanitary history of that year, in comparison 
with 1817, was uneventful, although, viewed through 
modern spectacles, the mortality even of that year was 
appalling. 

At the very commencement of 1849 a family of emi- 
grants arrived, suffering from cholera. The condition of 
the city furnished a suitable developing place for such a 
disease, and during the spring cases became more and 
more frequent. With the approach of summer, this 
disease had become epidemic, and in the course of the 
year no less than 17,000 deaths were registered, of which 
7,000 were directly ascribed to cholera and allied diseases. 
The behaviour of the disease was at that time imperfectly 
understood, but the conditions prevailing in the city were 
of such a kind that the measures adopted with a view to 
checking it were but of little avail. 

From this brief account an opinion may be formed of 
the condition of the city some fifty years ago. Not the 
least remarkable circumstance was the inertness of the 
public conscience in regard to matters affecting health, 
which may be partially explained by the fact that sanitary 
laws were very imperfectly understood, and the absence of 
an educated public opinion rendered the magnitude of the 
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task increasingly great, and tended to make the progress 
towards improvement slow and laborious. 

Among the most prominent of the early reforms, were 
the much-needed ones relating to dwellings. The con- 
struction of dwellings without some regard to air spaces 
around them, and to the provision of necessary domestic 
offices, was prohibited; some restriction was placed also 
upon the occupation of cellars as dwellings; attempts were 
made to control the sub-letting of houses, and the use of 
common lodging-houses; the necessity for scavenging and 
cleansing attracted attention; a system of sewering was 
inaugurated; a disinfecting apparatus was established 
under the guidance of Mr. Newlands, the then Borough 
Engineer. The institution of public baths and washhouses 
is also owing to the foresight of the same eminent en- 
gineer; and it is noteworthy that places of this class were 
first established in this city. The water supply was much 
improved; the Liverpool Waterworks Bill of 1847 re- 
sulted in the acquisition by the Corporation of the existing 
water supply, and such improvements in it as led to the 
supply being constant. The year 1857 saw the inaugura- 
tion of the immense undertaking of the Rivington Water- 
works. No doubt all of these were but indications of the 
lines upon which improvement was to be looked for, but at 
that time they constituted very important steps in the 
right direction. 

The system of administration at that time was abso- 
lutely deficient, and the Sanitury staff wholly inadequate, 
e.g., in the case of infectious disease, many of the neces- 
sary legal powers were wanting, and as for the measures 
adopted for the prevention and control of sickness of this 
kind, there were none at all, in the wide and provident 
sense that we now employ them. It is true that when 
disease, in epidemic virulence, had fallen upon the city, 
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hospitals were hurriedly improvised with all the defects 
which must necessarily attend action of this kind which 
is undertaken in time of panic, and it is questionable 
whether, when hospitals were provided, they were ever of 
the slightest preventive use, since those who could not 
or would not be accommodated in them, remained in 
insanitary surroundings as foci of infection to the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It would be impossible, in the time allotted, to attempt 
adequately to trace the evolution of sanitation through 
successive periods, and I am well aware that the gaps 
which I am compelled to make deprive the account of 
much of its interest, and make it almost impossible for you 
to fully realise the importance of the difficulty of each suc- 
ceeding step in sanitary improvement. It may be well to 
pass over the next five and twenty years, a period of unin- 
terrupted, though slow and gradual progress, during which 
sewering and paving had been proceeded with; a new 
water supply had been introduced; improvements were 
made in the public baths and wash-houses and disinfecting 
stations, in which Liverpool had been the pioneer as in so 
many other practical applications of the principles of 
sanitation ; further improvements were effected also in 
regard to dwellings for the poor and the control of their 
inhabitants. Important Acts of Parliament had been 
obtained, giving additional powers for the suppression of 
conditions prejudicial to health, among them being an 
exceedingly important Act known as the Liverpool Sani- 
tary Amendment Act of 1864, under which large quantities 
of the property of the character already described could 
be dealt with, either effectually by demolition, or certain 
districts could be dealt with in a palliative way by 
demolishing the more obstructive of the houses, and so 
improving the ventilation of the rest, and opening up 
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courts and alleys by the substitution of iron railings for 
brick walls. 

About this time (1867), the Health Committee, being 
still dissatisfied with the manner in which the scavenging 
was undertaken, much as the system had then been im- 
proved, determined themselves to undertake the whole of 
the cleansing operations, including the disposal of the 
scavenging products, and this, I may say, is one of the 
most important, as well as the most difficult and expensive 
operations which can be undertaken by the rulers of a 
city, involving in a large city like Liverpool the collec- 
tion, transport and disposal of about a quarter of a 
million of tons of rubbish annually. Mr. Reynolds, the 
Veterinary Superintendent, referring to the contrast be- 
tween the period of which I am now speaking and the 
present time, states that there were at the time to which I 
refer (1867), always within the borough something like 
64,000 tons of filthy refuse, stored up in ashpits and 
receptacles, awaiting removal; whereas now, so rapid is 
the transport, that the amount of refuse accumulating is 
but a fraction of the foregoing, and is, moreover, of a 
comparatively inoffensive and almost inodorous character. 
This indicates that a prolific source of contamination of 
the atmosphere has been abolished. The success of thie 
measure was much contributed to by the abolition of the 
old middens and huge ashpits, the mischief arising of 
which was emphasised by Dr. Taylor, and it was largely 
owing to his action that they were finally done away with. 
But to return. The years 1865 and 1866, curiously 
enough, were in some respects a counterpart of the years 
1847 and 1849, inasmuch as those years were years of 
epidemic visitation, of typhus in 1865 and cholera in 1866. 
It is interesting to notice the difference in the incidence of 
these diseases at the two periods. The diseases furnish a 
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ghastly death roll, amounting, as on the previous occasion, 
to a tragedy. Nevertheless, notwithstanding that the 
population of the city had increased from 223,000 to 
443,938, the deaths from fever in 1865 were 2,338, which 
is less than half of what they were in 1847; and the 
deaths from cholera in 1866 were 1,728, which is one- 
fourth of the deaths from cholera in 1849. 

An extract from the report of the late Dr. Trench, 
bearing upon this cholera outbreak, indicates clearly 
points in which the sanitary administration was then de- 
fective :—‘‘On Monday morning, the 2nd July,” he says, 
“ information was received at my office from the Registrar 
of Exchange Ward, that a death, certified to be from 
‘English Cholera,’ had occurred on the evening of the 
Ist, at No. 2 court, Bispham-street. The locality is one 
only too well-known to the sanitary officers, being in- 
habited by the lowest of the population. 

“The probability was only too evident that in a 
neighbourhood so squalid and overcrowded, and among a 
population so indigent and wretched, the spark, if of the 
true contagious cholera, would burst into a conflagration ; 
therefore immediate efforts were made, both by the re- 
lieving officers and myself, to induce the friends of the 
deceased to consent to the speedy burial of the corpse. 
The family refused to listen to our counsels, and elected to 
keep the body until Tuesday, in order that it might be 
waked during the night watches of Monday. It was laid 
on a board on the floor of the lower or sitting apartment 
of the cottage, and in this room, where men and women 
ate, drank and slept, the orgies of the coronach, embra- 
cing the co-operation of scores of people, were maintained, 
amidst drunken and profane ribaldry, during the day and 
night. When I again went on the Tuesday morning, to 
try either by threats or persuasion to hasten the funeral, I 
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found the whole place reeking with tobacco smoke and 
with the loathsome and disgusting emanations of drunken 
unwashed bacchanals. The three houses were crammed 
with men, women and children, while drunken women 
squatted thickly on the flags of the court before the open 
door of the crowded room where the corpse was laid.” 

Before the end of July, forty-eight persons had died of 
Cholera within a radius of 150 yards from the court which 
had been the scene of the ill-timed revelry. There was no 
Act requiring the compulsory notification of Infectious 
Disease at this time, and the death certificate was the first 
intimation of the existence of the disease. At this time 
the Sanitary Authority had not yet taken up the provision 
and administration of Infectious Hospitals. This curiously 
enough was still left to the Poor-Law Authorities. In 
other words before a sick person could be isolated, either 
for his own safety or for the safety of the community, that 
person and his friends must plead destitution, in which 
case after an inquiry by the Relieving Officer, he would be 
eligible for removal to the Workhouse; in such cases as 
that in question, there was no power to compel the re- 
moval of persons afflicted with this dangerous form of 
illness, nor was there any power to remove the dead body, 
when the person so afflicted had died. Here let me say 
that I am far from criticising adversely the Select Vestry, 
which at all times has used its resources for the pro- 
motion of the public health in a manner beyond all praise. 
The duty in question was not properly incumbent upon 
that body. 

There are three charts exhibited, one showing the 
deaths from all causes during the last 38 years, the others 
showing the average deaths during each one of three 
decennial periods from various forms of zymotic disease, 
and showing that, while there has been a diminution in 
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all, there has been a very remarkable diminution in some, 
coming almost to a vanishing point. 

With regard to the action taken to remedy the defects 
in the construction and arrangement of dwellings, the Act 
of 1842 was designed to prevent the erection of further 
dwellings of the more vicious type, but the Act of 1864 was 
the first one dealing in any efficient manner with the 
courts which had been already constructed. It was then 
also that some regard was paid to the air spaces about 
new dwellings, and in after years, regulations and bye-laws 
more fully dealing with requirements of this description 
have been acted upon. Meantime a large amount of the 
old original badly constructed property—what we now 
know as “insanitary property ’"—has been dealt with in 
various ways. Much of it has been swept away for 
city improvements, or by railway companies, warehouse 
owners, etc., the site in these cases being used for business 
purposes. A great deal of it has been dealt with by the 
Corporation, the insanitary area being cleared and suitable 
cottages or blocks of buildings appropriate to the wants of 
the working classes erected thereon. From 1864 to 1880 
the practice also largely obtained of removing a house here 
and there, in order to improve the neighbouring ones, but 
this plan gave no opportunity for rehousing those displaced 
and after all, was barely palliative of the evil. 

Since 1880 the Corporation have dealt with large 
numbers of these houses by demolition, no less than 4149 
having been so dealt with during the last fifteen years, 
and new streets of cottages, provided with every sanitary 
requisite, erected in their place. 

Turning once more to the water supply, in 1875 every 
court in the city had its own special stand-pipe, and as 
everybody knows, in 1893 the then existing supply was 
supplemented by water from Lake Vyrnwy. We may say 
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then, that at the present time water for the poorer classes 
and for sanitary purposes is free and abundant, and there 
is no reason why for these purposes it should not be as 
free and abundant as air. No one can complain of it on 
the score of quality or of cheapness, since it is collected 
from the hills of Wales, remote from sources of pollution, 
stored in the lake, conveyed 68 miles, protected from every 
possible source of contamination, and delivered within 
our houses at a cost of something less than 13d. a ton. 

With regard to provision for the isolation of the in- 
fectious sick, as I have already said, this up to 1884 was 
left to the Poor-Law Authorities to deal with. Prior to 
1884, the City Council made no provision for illness of 
this kind; such cases were either treated in their own 
homes, or removed to the Workhouses, some few being 
treated at the Netherfield Road Hospital. Infectious 
diseases were then endemic, and periodically assumed 
formidable proportions, sheds were sometimes extem- 
porised by the Poor-Law Authorities to meet emergencies, 
but they were almost useless for preventive purposes. 

In 1884 a site was secured at Parkhill, and suitable 
pavilions added from time to time, until the present pro- 
vision of 300 beds was reached. In 1886 the Netherfield 
Road Hospital was taken over by the Corporation and sub- 
sequently adapted to modern requirements. In 1888 the 
Grafton Street Hospital was erected and opened for use. 

Infectious hospitals, so far as the patients are con- 
cerned, occupy exactly the same position as the general 
hospitals do in regard to illnesses of a non-infectious 
character; but so far as the community is concerned they 
have a vastly more important function, viz., that of 
checking the spread of infection. The public, generally 
speaking, are quite alive to both of these advantages, and 
the consequence is, that the actual number of cases of 
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infectious sickness occuring in the city tends to diminish, 
but each year a very much larger proportion of that 
number is removed for treatment in the city hospital. 

We may say, with truth, that the reason why the actual 
total diminishes, is because a larger proportion do go 
to the hospitals, and the foci of infection are consequently 
diminished. Thus, the diseases, the largest proportion of 
which is removed to the hospital, are numerically the least 
formidable. In the case of typhus, for example, in the 
years 1893-4 92 % were removed to the hospital. In the 
case of smallpox every patient is removed to hospital. In 
the case of scarlet fever the proportion removed is increas- 
ing, the actual number of patients in the city diminishing ; 
thus, about 86% were removed to hospital during 1898, 
and it must be stated that those patients who are removed 
to hospital recover in a larger proportion than those who 
are left in their own homes. With regard to smallpox, the 
great preventive is, of course, vaccination, and no doubt 
the day will come when this important duty will cease to 
be an obligation upon those bodies whose chief function 
is to provide for the destitute, and will be, as it ought 
to be, an obligation imposed upon the Sanitary Authority, 
the body responsible for the public health. 

The gross result of the expenditure of money and time 
and pains may be indicated by the following considera- 
tion :— 

Taking a period of, say, the last thirty years, during 
which the progress of sanitation was considerable, if 
during each of those three decennial periods the death 
rate had remained at 32, the figure which it stood at 
during the first of them, considerably upwards of 70,000 
more deaths would have occurred during this period. In 
other words, a section of the community of this city now 
alive and well, numerically much greater than the whole 
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of Warrington, or almost double that of Southport, would 
have been dead. That figure also means, roughly, a little 
over 1 in 10 of the present population, so that but for 
this change in sanitary administration, one-tenth of any 
set or section that you think of would have disappeared. 

Upon this may be based a calculation of the saving of 
health, and of added years of useful life with the prosperity 
and contentment following upon it. That there is still 
room and need for further advance goes without saying, 
but it is not now the time to indicate the direction in 
which that improvement may be looked for. 
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THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
HORIZON, AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF CARTOGRAPHY, DOWN TO THE 
END OF THE AGE OF DISCOVERY. 


By GEORGE PHILIP, Jung., F.R.G.S. 


Any attempt to trace the gradual growth of man’s know- 
ledge of the earth, its extent, configuration, and the 
relations it bears to the heavenly bodies, must begin with 
the first glimmering of the geographical instinct in prim- 
eval times. For prehistoric man must have possessed a 
local geographical knowledge, just as in our own day the 
savage is intimately acquainted with the neighbourhood of 
his home, whose hill-sides and forests, rivers and lakes 
supply him with food and protect him from his enemies. 
This “local geography” is the German Heimatskunie, 
which has been defined by Dr. Rüge as the ‘‘sum-total of 
the individual’s imaginative perceptions of the surround- 
ing phenomena of Nature.” Hetmatskunde is the seed out 
of which has grown the science of geography. 

Prehistoric man stood centred in a narrow circle, 
whose circumference was the limits of his individual 
experience, and it was only when men began to unite 
together in settled communities, sharing the same lan- 
guage and customs, that the separate geographical 
experiences of individuals were gradually fused into the 
larger geography of the state; and the Fatherland, in the 
place of the individual, became the centre of the universe. 

The belief that one’s own country is the centre of the 
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world—the hub of the universe—has existed at all times. 
It has been held alike by the Babylonian, the Greek, the 
Chinaman, the Indian, the Arab, each of whom, moreover, 
regarded the central point of his country as a sacred spt, 
the Greek and Indian, indeed, worshipping it as the abade 
of their gods. 

The Egyptians were the first civilized race of antiquity 
whose geographical knowledge extended beyond the limits 
of their own country. Their annual survey of the Nile, 
after its periodic inundation, laid the foundation for an 
accurate knowledge of Egypt itself, which was further 
fostered by the care of the priests, among whose two-and- 
forty sacred books were three devoted to the study of 
astrology, the art of surveying, and geography. Their 
horizon embraced probably the whole of the Mediterranean 
shores, and extended eastwards to the Tigris and the 
mountains of Armenia, and possibly even to India. 

It is to the Hebrews, however, that we owe the three 
oldest and most interesting of early geographical records. 
The ethnographical table to be found in the 10th chapter 
of Genesis, and probably derived from Pheenician sources, 
is the first known attempt to classify the races of mankind. 
The description of the march through the wilderness is 
the first itinerary we possess, and we can safely assume 
some kind of topographical map to have been the basis 
for the division of the Promised Land among the twelve 
tribes. 

The commercial enterprise of the Phenicians extended 
the horizon for a time, though many of their discoveries 
were lost to posterity in the fall of Tyre and the 
destruction of the Carthaginian records. They appear to 
have traded regularly with India and Ceylon, their 
colonies were dotted all over the Mediterranean, and even 
beyond the Straits, and their sailors had passed out 
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beyond the Pillars of Hercules, Hanno, northwards to the 
Tin Islands (Great Britain*), and Himilko southwards to 
the Crocodile River (Senegal), and, according to a tradition 
mentioned by Herodotus, an expedition sent out by King 
Necho of Egypt is said to have actually accomplished the 
circumnavigation of Africa, about 600 B.c. 

The Greeks, however, of all peoples of antiquity, most 
widely extended the geographical horizon, and Homer him- 
self was regarded, even by Strabo, as the father of geo- 
graphy. 

Homer’s conceptions of the universe, which maintained 
a firm hold on the popular imagination for centuries, were 
certainly largely derived from Phcenician sources. He 
conceived the universe to be a circular plane, surrounded 
by a circumambient river—the Oceanos, a word of 
Pheenician origin—which fed the seas and rivers, and out 
of which the gods appeared. Upon the further bank of 
this environing ‘‘ocean,’’ the arch of heaven rested, 
supported by mighty pillars, guarded by Atlas, and 
stretching above the clouds. 

Clothed in its poetical garb, the Homeric system of the 
universe, which, it may be mentioned, closely resembles 
several Asiatic cosmographies in its salient: features, was 
only exchanged for wider and more philosophical views after 
the Greeks had largely extended their geographical horizon 
by their commercial enterprise and colonial expansion. 

It is impossible to trace the progress of this expansion 
from the days of Homer, to whom the remote parts of the 
Great Sea were regions of myth and mystery, down to 
those of Herodotus, for, as the art of prose writing was 
unknown throughout the greater part of this period, we 


* The Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, are usually supposed to have been the 
Scilly Islands; the Isle of Wight, however, where the tin trade appears to 
have been concentrated, is probably the correct identification. 
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possess no contemporary records beyond a few allusions 
in the poets. Shortly after the introduction of prose 
writing, however, about the beginning of the sixth century, 
we find the geographical knowledge of the time embodied 
ina map—the first Map of the World. Its author was 
Anaximander of Miletus (610-547), a disciple of Thales, 
to whom, with Pythagoras, is ascribed the honour of first 
teaching the sphericity of the globe, and also the invention 
of the gnomon, or sundial, for the determination of the 
sun’s altitude. The bronze tablet of Aristagoras, on which 
was engraved ‘‘the whole circuit of the earth, and every 
sea, and all rivers,” and which was taken by him to 
Sparta about 500 B.c.; the maps of Democrites, Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, and even of Heccateus, seem to have been 
merely what we would now call “new and revised 
editions ” of Anaximander’s map. 

The sixth century is also remarkable for the production 
of the first geographical treatise, that of Heccateus of 
Miletus (520-500). We only possess, unfortunately, a 
fragmentary knowledge of its contents in the citations 
found in other authors. As far as we can learn, his 
geography, or Periodus, described the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and it displayed some knowledge of the 
countries bordering the Euxine and Caspian Seas. The 
description of Egypt was based on the results of personal 
travel, and from it Herodotus is believed to have copied 
verbatim much of his information regarding that country. 

Many of the speculations of Anaximander, Heccateus, 
and others of the Ionian School of philosophers, on the 
constitution of the universe and the earth’s cosmical 
relations to the heavenly bodies, were severely criticized 
by Herodotus, the Father of geography and history as well. 

Herodotus of Helicarnassus flourished in the middle 
of the fifth century B.c., and his nine historical books, 
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named after the Muses, are of incomparable value to the 
history of geography. Jn them, for the first time, the 
veil is lifted from the Orient. Herodotus himself was a 
great traveller; his journeys extended over Asia Minor, 
as far as Babylon and the borders of the Persian Empire. 
He visited the shores of the Pontus Euxinus, and collected 
information regarding the Danube, Dniestr, Dniepr, Don, 
and possibly the Volga. In Egypt he penetrated to 
Assuan and was the first to secure information of the 
negroes and the great interior rivers. 

In the fourth century before our era, the geographical 
horizon was extended so as to include North-west Europe 
and India. These immense expansions of geographical 
knowledge being effected on the one hand by the voyage 
of Pytheas of Massilia, and on the other by the expeditions 
of Alexander the Great. 

Pytheas, a mathematician and astronomer, described 
the countries washed by the Atlantic, Iberia, Gallia and 
Albion, as far as Thule (the Shetland Islands, and not 
Iceland, as is sometimes assumed); the North Bea, and the 
Baltic where the much prized amber was found. His 
observations of the heavenly bodies, the high tides in the 
North Sea, the Arctic circle where the sun pursues its 
course without dipping below the horizon, and the 
northern sea, where ‘“‘Jand and water are not separated 
but an admixture of each other,” are among the earliest 
contributions we possess to physical geography. 

The expeditions of Alexander ranged over the whole 
of South-west Asia, and culminated in the inclusion of 
India in the Terra cognita.* From this time India, and 


* The extent of Alexander’s conquests is illustrated by the numerous 
cities he founded, bearing his own name, whose existence to-day, after the 
lapse of centuries, shews the wise selection of their sites. The more im- 
portant are: Alexandria in Egypt; Iskanderun or Alexandretta in north 
Syria; Alexandria in Area, the present Herat; Alexandria in Arachosia, the 
modern Kandahar. 
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especially the civilized and densely peopled states upon the 
Ganges, became the wonderland of the East. The variety 
of its climates from the snowy Imus to the tropical 
southern region, the manifold wealth of its flora and 
fauna, its luxury and wealth, especially in silk, gold and 
spices, its varied races with their strange customs, reli- 
gions, and philosophies, fascinated the western imagination 
and seemed almost too marvellous to be true. 

The premature death of Alexander arrested his plan 
of despatching Nearchus (who had already, in his famous 
voyage, explored the south-west Asiatic shores from the 
Indus to the head of the Persian Gulf) to circumnavigate 
the Arabian peninsula; and Arrian even ascribes to him 
the intention of returning to Europe round Libya, a proof 
that at this period Africa was regarded as a huge 
peninsula. 

The Egyptian Ptolemies carried further the conquests 
of Alexander. Bringing with them to the throne the 
culture and the knowledge of the Greeks, they quickly 
raised Alexandria to the centre of the world, the emporium 
of commerce, the seat of learning and the sciences. Its 
famous school of philosophy, its museum, and its library, 
became world-renowned ; and it was therefore natural that 
in Alexandria geography should first begin to assume 
something of a scientific character. 

The founder of scientific geography was Eratosthenes 
of Cyrene. Born B.c. 276, for over 40 years he was the 
custodian of the Alexandrian library, and having at his 
hand the stores of learning accumulated by three genera- 
tions of the Ptolemies, and living in the centre of the 
great commercial mart of the world, he was in a unique 
position for recording contemporary geographical know- 
ledge. 

According to Strabo, he made it his chief object to 
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“reform the map of the world,” as it then existed, and 
to this end he attempted the measurement of the length 
of a degree. From Syene, in Upper Egypt, which he 
assumed to be under the tropic of Cancer, he estimated 
the distance to Alexandria, situated, as he thought, on the 
same meridian, at 5,000 stadia, and then, measuring 
the shadow of the gnomon at Alexandria, he ascertained 
the are of the meridian cutting the two places to be the 
one-fiftieth part of a great circle of the sphere, such a 
great circle being, therefore, 250,000 stadia = 25,000 geo- 
graphical miles, a close approximation to the truth. 

Aware that his figures could only be approximate, he 
added 2,000 stadia to allow of the sub-division of a great 
circle into 60 equal parts, and thus having established 
the dimensions of the globe to the best of his ability, he 
proceeded to the question of the area the Ecumena or in- 
habited world should occupy on his map of the world; for 
the ancients conceived the Ecumena as filling about a third 
of the northern hemisphere, the extreme north being in 
their view too cold, the south too hot to sustain life. The 
possibility of a southern inhabited region beyond the torrid 
zone, or the existence of countries beyond the ocean were 
matters generally of mere idle speculation, though we 
know Hipparchus believed in a southern continent, and 
Pomponius Mela actually projected one on his map of the 
world, calling it Antichthones, and joining the island of 
Taprobane (Ceylon) to its eastern flank. 

Eratosthenes computed the length of the Ecumena 
from east to west at 78,000 stadia (= 156°), the width from 
Thule to the Cinnamon Land at 88,000 stadia (=76°). 
The equatorial circumference having been determined at 
250,000 stadia, it was easy to calculate that of the parallel 
passing Rhodes and the Pillars of Hercules at 200,000 
stadia, and afterwards to derive the length of the world 
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along this parallel at a little over a third of the circum- 
ference of the world. The remaining two-thirds he 
conceived to be filled by the ocean, and he states his con- 
viction, a remarkable foreshadowing of those of a much 
later date, that did the vast extent of the Atlantis not 
preclude the attempt, it would be possible to sail along the 
same parallel from Spain to India. Arrived thus far, 
Eratosthenes laid down a main parallel, which roughly 
corresponds to that of 36° north latitude, passing through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and this he intersected at right 
angles by a primary meridian cutting Rhodes and Alex- 
andria, and from which he measured off his other 
meridians. 

I have dwelt thus fully on the mathematical basis of 
Eratosthenes’ map, because it was the first attempt to 
introduce scientific principles to the aid of cartography, 
and thus constitutes an important landmark in the 
development of map-making. 

Eratosthenes generally accepted the information of 
Pytheas regarding Northern Europe, but the whole of the 
Mediterranean was well known to him, as well as Egypt, 
the knowledge of which had greatly advanced under the 
Ptolemies. The Nile he described as far as the Isle of 
Meroe, which he knew to be situate at the confluence 
of two great rivers (the Blue and the White Nile), and its 
annual inundations he correctly assumed to be caused by 
the tropical rainfall on elevated regions in the south-east. 
He named the Nubians for the first time, and though it 
is not clear if he knew of the traditional Phoenician 
circumnavigation of Africa, he certainly conceived it to 
be surrounded by the sea. His knowledge of India was 
unsurpassed by that of any geographer down to the time of 
Strabo. It was bounded on the north by the long wall 
of the Indian Caucasus, the Indus flowed south, and the 
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Ganges due east to the ocean. Taprobane he placed seven 
days’ sail from the mainland, and gave it an extent from 
east to west of 8,000 stadia. Of Arabia, he possessed 
singularly accurate information. He assumed the ocean 
to surround the northern shores of Europe and Asia, and 
believed the Caspian communicated with it just as the 
Persian Gulf does with the Southern Ocean. 

Into Eratosthenes’ incursions in the domain of phy- 
sical geography—the configuration of the earth, the 
physical grouping of mountain systems, the displace- 
ments of the continents—I have not the time to enter. 

The cartographical labours of Eratosthenes were com- 
pleted by the great astronomer, Hipparchus, who con- 
ceived the idea, afterwards in part realized by Ptolemy, 
of constructing a map of the world in which the longitude 
as well as the latitude of every important position should 
be laid down as determined by careful astronomical obser- 
vations of the heavenly bodies. This great effort of 
human intelligence, which for the first time permitted 
every step towards a wider horizon to be accurately and 
permanently recorded, is the coping-stone of Greek carto- 
graphy, and henceforward geography moves onward hand 
in hand with astronomy. A scale had at last been found, 
and the further progress of scientific geography was 
assured. 

Far behind these achievements of the Greeks were the 
contributions of the Romans to geography. Their efforts 
to turn the inhabited world into an Orbis Romanus cer- 
tainly led to a wide extension of the horizon, especially in 
north and western Europe, where the conquests of Julius 
Cesar and his successors opened up a new world. But 
they were content to conquer and Romanise the new 
countries, and left the geographical results to be taken 
advantage of by Greek men of learning. The only Roman 
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map handed down to posterity is the famous ‘‘ Peutinger 
Table,” which, though invaluable as a topographical 
record of the Roman empire, 18, strictly speaking, no map 
at all, for if is innocent of any regard for relative position 
or correct area, and is in fact merely a diagram of the 
stations and measured distances along the military roads 
and on the coasts.* There is no doubt that Agrippa’s map 
incorporated the results of the survey of the Roman empire 
started in 44 B.c. by command of Julius Cesar, the carry- 
ing out of which was confided to four Greek geodeters, 
and finished in a.p. 19. 

Out of the wreck of the Roman overthrow by the 
in-pouring Germanic hordes, when so many precious 
records must have been lost, the works of Strabo and 
Ptolemy, two geographers of the first and second cen- 
turies respectively, have been saved, and form the chief 
sources out of which we can best reconstruct the geo- 
graphical horizon of antiquity. 

The seventeen books of Strabo’s geography, Humboldt 
says, ‘‘surpass all the geographical writings of antiquity, 
both in grandeur of plan and variety of material.” His 
geography was finished about a.p. 19, and was based not 
only upon all the works of previous Greek historians, but 
also on his own very extensive travels, which ranged from 
Armenia to Massilia, and from the Black Sea to Ethiopia. 
It was the first attempt to systematise the geographical 
knowledge attainable at the time, and was compiled 
rather for what we would call the general reader than the 
specialist. Perhaps this was the reason he attached so 
exaggerated an importance to the geographical knowledge 

* Kiepert considers the Tabula Peutingeriana to have been based upon the 
“Wall” map executed by Agrippa for the Emperor Augustus, and exhibited 
upon & Noman portico, and subsequently reduplicated for the larger towns of 


the empire, but this view has been recently contested by Dr. Philippi, who 
regards it as the original of the mediæval “ Wheel Maps.” 
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of Homer, for he discusses the traditions of the heroic age 
with the same seriousness that he devotes to the facts of 
historical achievements. Notwithstanding this credulity, 
he treats the work of Herodotus with contempt, and 
rejects the voyage of Pytheas to north Europe as a com- 
pilation of fables. His geographical horizon extended in 
the west to Spain, in the east to India, Scythia, Celtica, 
and Ierna to the north, and Ethiopia to the south. 

I come now to the last and the best known name in all 
the annals of ancient geography, Claudius Ptolemy, a man 
whose writings exercised a more profound influence than 
any others on succeeding centuries. He lived at Alex- 
- andria about the middle of the second century, and, like 
Erastosthenes, set himself to reform the map of the world. 

Before dealing with his system of geography, the map 
of his predecessor, Marinus of Tyre, deserves mention, 
‘as Ptolemy frankly admits to have generally made use of 
its information. Marinus was the first to really adopt 
the scientific principles of map-making advocated by 
Hipparchus, but, unfortunately, he adopted Posidonius’ 
measurement of the earth’s circumference, namely, 
180,000 stadia, instead of the more correct computation 
of Eratosthenes, and thereby reduced the length of a 
degree from 700 to 500 stadia. This initial mistake, 
which was followed by Ptolemy, vitiated to a great extent 
the accuracy of his work. Another and more disastrous 
error was the enormous enlargement Marinus gave to the 
width of the inhabited world. A considerable trade had 
sprung up between the Romans under the empire and 
the land of Serica, the silk-producing regions of eastern 
Asia. Marinus possessed an itinerary route of a Mace- 
donian trader, called Mais, of the overland highway of 
commerce along which the silk was carried, which led him 
enormously to distend the Ecumena eastwards, and to con- 
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clude the total length of the inhabited world to be 112,500 
stadia, or nearly two-thirds of the whole circumference of 
the earth. 

The work of Ptolemy is divided into eight books, the 
first an introduction devoted to general principles; books 
II-VII a tabulated list of names, giving in each case the 
latitude and longitude in degrees and parts of a degree ; 
and book VIII an explanation of the best way to sub-divide 
the map of the world into separate maps, and advocating 
a series of 26—ten to Europe, four to Africa, and twelve 
to Asia. This selection of maps was strictly adhered to 
in all the subsequent editions of the Alexandrian geo- 
grapher during the middle ages, and forms the original 
“atlas ” of cartography. 

In the projection of his maps Ptolemy was far in 
advance of his predecessors, and, indeed, one is in general 
use to this day. For his special maps he contented 
himself, as sufficiently answering the purpose, with draw- 
ing his meridians and parallels as straight, lines, the 
graduation of the former being governed by the correct 
length of a degree of latitude about the centre of the map. 
For his general map, containing 180° of longitude and 80° 
of latitude, he invented a conical projection, in which the 
parallels were represented by concentric curves, and the 
meridians by straight lines converging beyond the limits 
of the map. This projection he also modified and im- 
proved by substituting curved meridians in the place of 
the straight lines. 

I have already mentioned the adoption by Ptolemy of 
the fundamental error of Marinus’ map—its wrong gra- 
duation. Its exaggerated extension of the width of the 
then-known inhabited world he reduced from 225° to 
177}°, though he imagined the land to project indefinitely 
further north and east, and rejected, as did also Marinus, 
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the idea of an eastern ocean. A far more extraordinary 
hypothesis, however, was his assumption that the eastern 
shore of Asia trailed round till it joined the east coast 
of Africa, thus entirely enclosing the Indian Ocean—a 
strange theory which had been started by Hipparchus at a 
time when the knowledge of the eastern sea was confined, 
but why retained by Ptolemy we have no means of 
knowing. 

Ptolemy, in his introductory book, follows out the ideas 
of Hipparchus in stating that the basis of a map of the 
world should rest upon points determined by the most 
correct observations, and details derived from less trust- 
worthy sources should be fitted to the principal positions 
as they best can. But, unfortunately, the number of 
observed positions obtainable for his map of the universe 
was very scanty, and so, though he clearly grasped the 
true principles on which a map should be constructed, 
the means at his command were not sufficient to properly 
realise his aim; and thus the long lists of places, with 
their tables for latitude and longitude, hid, by their 
specious appearance of scientific accuracy, the arbitrary 
and misleading nature of the data from which they were 
derived. This absence of accuracy was, however, lost 
sight of in the Middle Ages, when the name of Ptolemy 
inspired such reverence as to create a confident belief in 
the scientific truth of his statements; and we repeatedly 
find medieval writers referring to them as to a final 
appeal. 

This great honour is due to Ptolemy, however—that 
though, as Cowley says, ‘‘his theoretical development of 
science far outstripped his power of its practical appli- 
cation,” he yet realised the scientific mathematical basis of 
cartography, and Jeft us a permanent record by which we 
could reconstruct the geographical knowledge of his time. 

Y 
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In the Middle Ages, the history of geography is a 
melancholy record of degradation, and of relapse to the 
most primitive conceptions of the universe. As the 
Roman Empire gradually broke up and fell to pieces, 
a dark pall settled down upon the geographical horizon, 
hiding by a black cloud of ignorance and superstition the 
knowledge which the centuries had brought forth of the 
heavens and the earth and their cosmical relations to each 
other. This lamentable retrogression was due less to the 
disruption of the Roman Empire and the consequent dis- 
organisation of society, than to the bigoted adherence of 
Christian theologians and dogmatists to the letter of Old 
Testament texts, and the allegorical meanings they ex- 
tracted from them. Again the world became a flat disc or 
plane, the heavens a concave arch, as in Homeric times; 
and even the primitive hypothesis of a centre or navel of 
the universe cropped up once more, to hold its place for 
centuries. Lactantius, about 800 a.D., whose views are 
characteristic of the period, frankly confesses an utter 
indifference to any geographical or cosmical investigations. 
“What would it profit my salvation,” he naively asks, “ if 
I were to discover the sources of the Nile, or knew what 
the doctors were raving about the heavens?” These 
crude conceptions reached their lowest depth in the 
Christian Topography of a travelled Egyptian monk, 
Cosmas Indicopleustes by name, who conceived the uni- 
verse as a flat parallelogram, with the world in the centre 
surrounded by a circumambient ocean, on whose outer 
bank men lived before the flood, and over which he erected 
the crystal cover of the heavens, studded with stars, and 
shaped on the model of the tabernacle. 

Cartography underwent an equal degradation; maps 
degenerated into the rudest diagrams, innocent of pro- 
jection or the slightest attempt at accurate delineation. 
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Ptolemy was utterly forgotten, and in the place of his 
cartography based upon mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge, the so-called ‘‘ wheel” maps came into use, 
which anyone can reconstruct by placing a capital T 
within an O. The top stroke of the T was the Tanais 
(Don) and Nile; the body stroke the Mediterranean, res- 
pectively dividing Europe, Asia, and Africa from each 
other. Jerusalem lay in the centre; Paradise was placed 
in the extreme east (always shown at the top of these 
maps), and Gog and Magog in the far north. The ocean 
completely encircled the land. 

The two best-known ‘‘ wheel maps,” the Hereford 
and Ebsdorfer maps, still shew this primitive crudity of 
construction in a large degree. Grotesque in outline, with 
no attempt at a mathematical basis, they belong to two 
sharply-defined branches of medieval cartography, but 
retain sufficient points of resemblance—a resemblance 
shared by all other ‘‘ wheel maps ”—to allow them to be 
traced back to a common type which must have existed 
before the end of the fourth century, and which it is 
extremely probable, from the internal evidence they offer, 
and points of analogy to the Peutinger Table and its con- 
temporary literature, was the monumental map of Agrippa, 
placed by command of Augustus on a portico in the field 
of Mars. 

While, however, Christendom was lying under this 
heavy cloud, the followers of a new religion—that of 
Islam—were reviving the learning of the Greeks, and once 
more extending the geographical horizon. 

In an incredibly short time after the death of Mahomet 
(a.D. 632), the followers of the Crescent had carried their 
arms westwards across North Africa to Spain and Sene- 
gambia, and eastwards to Syria, Persia, the Oxus, and 
India. The carrying trade of the world fell into their 
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hands, and their ships trafficked regularly for gold on the 
east coast of Africa as far as Mozambique and Sofala; and 
utilising Hippalus’ discovery of the monsoons, they sailed 
regularly across the Indian Ocean, and traded with India, 
Ceylon, the Sunda and Spice Islands, and southern China. 
Everywhere they converted the inhabitants to Islam; from 
all parts of the world the faithful paid the compulsory 
pilgrimage to Mecca; in short, religion and commerce 
were equal factors in enlarging the geographical horizon. 

The early Khalifs were themselves distinguished philo- 
sophers, and under their fostering ease, Baghdad became 
the centre of the world, and the seat of learning. ll this 
gave an immense impulse to the study of geography. The 
geographical and astronomical works of the Greeks, 
especially those of Ptolemy, were translated into Arabic, 
and formed the foundation of Arabic geography ; the belief 
in the sphericity of the globe reasserted itself, repeated 
efforts were made to arrive at a more correct determin- 
ation of the earth’s circumference, astronomical positions 
were observed, and the results of commercial and religious 
expansion were carefully systematized and recorded. 

The oldest of the Arabic geographers was Masudi—the 
“10th century Herodotus.” In his writings the hypothesis 
of a strait separating Africa from a mythical southern 
continent is shadowed forth, and the sea of Aral appears 
for the first time. He joins the Sea of Azof to the 
Northern Ocean, and questions the land-locked character 
of the Caspian, while by placing the Fortunate Isles (the 
Canaries) close to India he does away with the Western 
Ocean. 

The cartography of the Arabs never rose above being 
an imitation of that of the Greeks. Even Edrisi, greatest 
of Arabic map-makers, and who, after thirty years of 
travel, settled down at the Norman court of Roger II of 
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Sicily, based his geographical system on Greek models. 
His Delights of the Mind, a geographical treatise largely 
explanatory of his map and celestial sphere, is collated 
from the works of Ptolemy, Strabo and Eratosthenes, with 
an admixture of eastern astrology; and his map retains 
the division into seven zones or climates after the Greek 
plan; the Indian Ocean is partially enclosed, and the 
Western Ocean is done away with. 

The chief service of the Arabs to geography and to 
science generally, however, undoubtedly was their awaken- 
ing of the Christian world through the Crusades. Both 
the warlike and peaceful intercourse of the Christians with 
the Arabs during the couple of centuries that the Crusades 
lasted, led to an enormous enlargement and revival of 
knowledge, for the returning Crusaders carried back with 
them to all parts of Europe some fragment of Arabic 
learning, whether historical, geographical, scientific, or 
artistic. Through the medium of Arab study, an interest 
in the Orient was revived. The Aristotelean philosophy, 
the medical science of Hippocrates and Galen was trans- 
mitted to Europe. From Arabic translations of Bartolema, 
Ptolemy became known earlier than from the original text. 
Arabic numerals, arithmetic and algebra, Arabic chemis- 
try, pharmaceutica and systems of physics, Arabic natural 
history, nomenclature of the constellations, and astrology 
are some of the debts that the world owes to the followers 
of the Prophet. 

Meantime, while Christendom was lying in darkness, 
and Islam was conquering a world-wide belt of empire, 
the horizon was in another quarter temporarily extended 
by a series of remarkable discoveries, and as strangely 
contracted again to its former dimensions. It was as if 
a streak of lightning over a midnight sea had suddenly re- 
vealed a distant coast, to be lost to view the moment after. 
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The Normans, who appeared in the northern seas abou: 
500 a.D., had conquered England by the eleventh century, 
and had wrested the kingdom of the Sicilies from the 
Arabs by the twelfth, had pursued their meteoric career 
in other directions also. By the end of the ninth century 
they had discovered, and to a large extent settled, the 
furthermost coasts of the North Sea. They had, further, 
founded in Ireland, the states of Dublin, Connaught and 
Ulster ; in Scotland that of Caithness; and they had dis- 
covered and partially settled the Faröes, the Orkneys, and 
Shetlands, and the Hebrides. Lastly, in 874, Leif settled 
in Iceland, where in course of time a remarkable free state 
grew up, which far surpassed the central European king- 
dums in culture, and which spontaneously developed a 
literature and commerce of its own. A hundred years 
later, Greenland was discovered and settled by Eric the 
Red; and shortly after, Bjorn, sailing to Greenland, was 
driven far to the south-west, where he discovered a wooded 
coast free of ice. Leif, the son of Eric, on the news of this 
discovery, sailed from Greenland to confirm it, and after 
touching at Helluland (Labrador) and Markland (Nova 
Scotia), he reached and settled on another wooded coast, 
(in the latitude of Massachusetts) which he called Winland. 
because of the abundance of wild grapes. 

Hither Thorsteen and Thorfin Karlsefne came, and 
settled with their entire families, forming the first import- 
ant European settlement in the New World. Thus, 500 
years before Columbus, America was discovered, but what 
should have been one of the most pregnant events in the 
history of geography, produced so little result, and was so 
soon forgotten, that when Genoese sailors visited Iceland, 
they heard only the vaguest rumours of the lost continent. 

The inheritance of the Arabs passed over to the Italian 
Republics, especially to Genoa and Venice. Genoa, en- 
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riched and rendered powerful through the Crusades, 
turned eager eyes to the spices and luxuries of India, and 
established a lucrative trade with the East. The highway 
of commerce by Alexandria, the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean had become closed by the Mahommedan conquest 
of Egypt, so the Genoese started on a new route via Con- 
stantinople, the Black Sea, through Caucasia, round the 
Caspian, and through the countries inhabited by Mongols, 
to Cambalu, the modern Peking, along which the riches 
of China and even the spices of India were conveyed to 
Genoa, and thence retailed to the northern Hanseatic 
League and the prosperous ports of the Mediterranean. 

The Venetians, later, driven from the Bosphorus by 
the Genoese monopoly, concluded treaties with the toler- 
ant Sultans of Egypt and Syria, whose masters they 
speedily became, and, with the Syrian, Arabian and Indian 
ports open to their fleets, their Levant trade flourished so 
exceedingly, that they became the dominant power in the 
Mediterranean. 

Venice, besides becoming the emporium of the world, 
grew also to be the seminary of learning and art, the 
meeting-ground of travellers and sailors from the distant 
seas. Geographical studies were actively pursued, and 
from Venice were issued most of those famous Portolani or 
compass charts, the accuracy of which still calls forth our 
admiration. The use of the compass, which was probably 
acquired from the Arabs in the thirteenth century, effected 
a revolution in the art of navigation. 

The use of the compass* effected a revolution in navi- 
gation. Hitherto it had been almost without exception of 

*The compass was first invented by the Chinese, and adopted for the 
uses of navigation by the Arabs. Whether it was transmitted by them to 
Europe, or was there rediscovered, is not known. It is first mentioned 


among European writers by an Englishman, Neckam, at the end of the 
twelfth century. 
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a coasting character, mariners rarely trusting themselves 
out of sight of land; but once in the possession of so 
unerring a guide as the magnetic needle, they could fear- 
lessly embark on the boundless ocean; and a century 
sufficed to chart the coasts of the Mediterranean by means 
of compass bearings. 

The first dated specimen of the Portolani we possess is 
that of Paolus Visconti, 1811. Traces of the old ‘‘ Wheel 
Maps” remain in the orientation of the map, the east 
being placed at the top, and the fanciful delineation of the 
continents; only the Mediterranean is correctly laid down, 
and contrasts strangely with the grotesque contours of the 
remainder of the map. 

The Catalan Map is perbaps the most famous of the 
Portolani. It is specially interesting as showing for the 
first time the fabulous island of Brazil, one of those 
mythical islands which the medieval cosmographers 
shifted about the Western Ocean at will, and which, later, 
formed such an incentive to western exploration. 

When we examine these Portolani, we at once are 
struck with their wonderful accuracy, and if we bear in 
mind that they are based entirely upon compass bearings, 
without the help of any fixed positions for latitude and 
longtitude determined by astronomical observations to 
serve as a basis, and that, further, they were compiled, not 
from a single magnetic survey, but from the efforts of 
hundreds of mariners working independently of each 
other, we are bound to admiringly admit that the map 
makers of Venice, Genoa, and Florence were indeed dis- 
tinguished marine cartographers. 

From Venice then, the seat of learning, the school of 
cartography, the rallying place of travellers, the emporium 
of commerce, it was in the fitness of things that the 
impulse towards the further unveiling of the horizon 
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should come, which led to the epoch-making discoveries of 
Columbus and Vasco da Gama. 

Among her sons she counted the greatest land travel- 
ler of the age—Marco Polo; the greatest of Pre-Columban 
navigators—Aloiso de Cadamosto; the greatest of map 
makers—Fra Mauro, the cosmographus incomparabilis ; 
three men who were préeminent in spurring on this desire 
for a wider knowledge of the earth’s surface. 

Marco Polo had spent over twenty years (1275-98) in 
his Asiatic travels. He traversed nearly the whole of the 
continent, and as the friend and adviser of the Chinese 
Emperor he had unique opportunities of gleaning a fulness 
of information of the far East. He is the first to give us 
news of Japan (Cipango), and to prove from actual obser- 
vation the existerice of the Eastern Ocean, thus disposing 
for ever of Ptolemy’s hypothesis of an indefinite extension 
of the land to the East. 

Cadamosto had set sail for Flanders in 1454, and being 
driven back on Cape St. Vincent, he found a patron in 
Henry the Navigator, and in the service of that renowned 
prince he discovered, in successive voyages, the Gambia, 
Rio Grande, and the Gold Coast, thus leading the way in 
that remarkable series of expeditions which culminated in 
Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the Cape route to India. 

Fra Mauro executed in 1457-59 two great mappe 
mondo—the one for Venice, the other for Alfonso II, the 
nephew of Henry the Navigator, the former of which is 
still preserved in the Doge’s palace. On it are shewn 
the discoveries of Marco Polo in East Asia; Permia, the 
land of the Samoyeds, Scandinavia and Iceland in the 
north; the Azores, Cape Verde, and the Senegal in the 
west; Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java, and a southerly ter- 
mination to Africa in the south. 

By this time a variety of causes had combined to make 
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discovery and exploration—which up till now had pro- 
ceeded in a somewhat leisurely manner—an art, rather 
than a mere matter of chance, and there was only wanting 
an objective sufficiently enticing to induce the bold spirits 
of the age to accomplish a final and full unveiling of the 
geographical horizon. 

Chief among the causes which led to the improvement 
in the art of navigation and the consequent great dis- 
coveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were the 
introduction of the mariner’s compass, the improvement 
in marine charts, the adaptation of the astrolabe to the 
requirements of the sailor, the revival of the belief in the 
sphericity of the earth, the strewing by map-makers of the 
Western Ocean with the mythical islands of Antilia, 
Brazil, St. Brandan, Royllo, and San Giorgio, missionary 
zeal, colonial enterprise, and lastly, and above all, the 
hope of finding and monopolising a direct sea route to 
India. 

The thought of India, a term which embraced all the 
lands washed by the Indian Ocean, and even China and 
Japan, with its untold wealth, stirred to the depths the 

cupidity and commercial instinct of the Western nations. 
` It was there in the extremest East that the Moluccas were 
situate, where the air was sweet with the scent of the 
spices; there were the dominions of the great Khan, in 
whose ports a hundred ships would be freighted with 
pepper at one time, and in whose country were 200 cities 
with marble bridges spanning a single river, and there 
lay Cipango, which so abounded in gold and gems that 
the palaces and temples were roofed with plates of gold. 

No wonder, then, that it became the ambition of the 
Portuguese and Spaniards, as, later, of the Dutch, French 
and English, to secure and to monopolise this lucrative 
Indian trade. The Portuguese, instigated by Prince Henry 
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the Navigator, endeavoured to find and establish a high- 
way of commerce to India round the southernmost part of 
Africa, largely influenced in this direction by their religious 
fanaticism against the Moors, whom they had only recently 
driven from their own country, and their efforts ultimately 
were crowned with success on the arrival of Vasco da 
Gama in the year 1498 off the coast of Malabar. 

The learned Florentine, Paolo Toscanelli (1897-1482), 
was the first to advocate seriously, as the easiest and 
shortest route to India, the passage across the unknown 
ocean. He laid his scheme before the King of Portugal’s 
confessor in 1474, but the Portuguese, engaged in prose- 
cuting their explorations along the coast of Africa, were 
disinclined to expend any of their energies in another 
direction, and the idea lay fallow till the genius of 
Columbus revived it, and carried it out in 1492 to a con- 
clusion undreamt-of in the wildest dreams of fancy or 
speculation—the discovery of a New World! 

The chart with which Toscanelli accompanied his 
scheme exists substantially for us in the Globe, dated 
1492, of Martin Behaim, who is so well known for his 
adaptation of the astrolabe to the requirements of the 
mariner. The original Behaim globe Columbus is said to 
have had with him on his memorable voyage, and on it 
were shown those fabulous islands in the Western Ocean, 
which both Toscanelli and the Genoese discoverer believed 
to be the stepping stones to the Indies. 

The Spanish discovery of America was followed in 
1500 by the Portuguese landing on the coast of Brazil, 
along which, in the following year, Amerigo Vespucci, 
whose name is Imortalised in that of the continent he 
helped to discover, sailed as far as 25° south latitude, 
and conceived, in 1508, the daring project of seeking 
the Spice Islands in this direction. The conviction of 
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Columbus and his contemporaries that he had reached the 
islands flanking the eastern extremity of Asia was only 
finally dissipated in 1518, when Balbao, surmounting the 
Isthmus of Panama, saw with astonished gaze the endless 
rollers of the Pacific Ocean. 

This discovery, which seemed at first to dash the 
Spaniards’ hopes of finding a commercial highway to 
India, gave rise to the question: Where did the South 
American continent end? And we find two almost pro- 
phetic hypotheses in a couple of charts dated 1515, the 
one from the hand of the widely-gifted Leonardo da Vinci, 
no less distinguished as a geographer than as a painter ; 
and the other from that of Schoner. Both these maps 
shew, firstly, a channel dividing the continent of South 
America from Florida, a kind of original Panama Canal, 
which, like its modern counterpart, has never realized 
itself; and, secondly, a strait separating South America 
from the fabulous Australian continent, which, about this 
time, began to assume such enormous proportions. This 
latter hypothesis was proved to be true by the discovery 
of the entrance to the Magellan Straits five years later— 
in October, 1520—by Ferdinand Magellan, and his sub- 
sequent successful passage in the following three weeks of 
what proved to be the longest and most difficult strait in 
the world. While speaking of Magellan, it should be 
added that, after this passage of the straits, his voyage 
lasted a further fifteen weeks over an apparently endless 
ocean ere he discovered the Philippines, where he met 
with Arab traders, and found himself at last off the shores 
of Asia. Here he himself was killed in a fight with 
natives; but one ship out of the five which had started 
three years previously ultimately reached Portugal in 
safety, having for the first time accomplished the circum- 
navigation of the globe. Its freight, it is interesting to 
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note, was so valuable that its sale more than twice covered 
the entire cost of the whole expedition. The voyage of 
Magellan, the ultimate success of which was entirely due 
to his daring and determination in the face of mutiny 
and unheard-of difficulties, will ever remain the highest 
achievement of navigation in the annals of geography. 

We have seen how America, long before its discovery 
by Columbus, seemed, in the fabulous islands of the 
Western Ocean, to float in the heated imaginations of 
cartographers ; how they anticipated the strait discovered 
by Magellan; how they delineated Africa as a huge penin- 
sula long before its circumnavigation by da Gama; and 
we meet in the sixteenth century with yet another of 
these prophetic hypotheses in the Fretum Anian, and 
which forestalled the discovery of the Bering Strait by 
nearly one hundred and fifty years. 

It was one of the axioms of hydrography at this period, 
that all the oceans should be connected with each other 
by narrow channels, and hence the assumption of the 
Fretum Anian, a strait joining the Northern to the Pacific 
Ocean, an hypothesis which gave the impulse to that long 
and brilliant series of Polar expeditions in search of the 
North-west passage in which England engaged, and 
though the quest was unsuccessful, the Arctic seas proved 
the training ground of the British marine, where England 
gained that experience and knowledge of navigation which 
ultimately placed the supremacy of the seas in her hands. 

One of the earliest maps on which the strait is shewn 
is Schoners Second Globe, 1523. We see it vaguely 
delineated on an anonymous Portolano of the sixteenth 
century, and in the chart of Aloysius Cesanis of 1574. 
Mercator’s chart gives the name, and so does the map of 
Petrus Planeio dated 1594, which is a virtual reproduction 
of that of Mercator. 
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The knowledge of Australia possessed at this period 
was so vague and fragmentary, that its discovery can 
scarcely be said to have been effected till the Dutch 
voyages of the seventeenth century, and so it lies beyond 
the limits I have set myself in this survey. It must, 
therefore, suffice to say that the sixteenth century 
cartographers imagined the terra Australis incognita to be 
a large continent forming, as it were, an equivalent to the 
vast land-masses of the northern hemisphere. The 
earliest indications of this South Polar continent, we find 
on the globes of Leonardo da Vinci and Schoner in 1515. 
Later, it is exceedingly clearly shewn on two cordiform 
maps, dated 1531, by Orontius Finaeus, a French cosmo- 
grapher. We find it also delineated on the maps of 
Mercator, Plancio, Ortelius, Philip Apianus, and others, 
and with a greater fulness of detail in the MS. maps of 
Jean Rotz, 1492, hydrographer to Henry VIII, and Des- 
celiers in 1550, in which the continent is called Java 
Major, and is separated from Java Minor by a narrow 
strait. 

Thus, at the end of the age of discovery, the general 
contours of the earth’s surface had been disclosed. A new 
world and a new ocean had been discovered in the West, 
a new continent in the South East. It was left for modern 
geography to fill in the details, and this has now been 
largely accomplished by colonial expansion, by commercial 
enterprise, by missionary zeal, and, since the days of 
Humboldt, by scientific exploration. 

Everywhere the unexplored areas of the earth’s surface 
are shrinking together, and active efforts are still being 
made to solve the few remaining problems of geography. 
Within our own times, the snow peaks and the interior 
hydrography of Africa, the inhospitable plateaux of Central 
Asia, the interiors of Australia and South America, and 
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many of the mysteries of the Polar regions have been 
unveiled; and the four centuries which have rolled by 
since the discovery of America leave few great problems 
for the future explorer to solve. 
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THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 
By JOHN NEWTON, M.R.C.S. 


In the Eleusinian mysteries of ancient Greece, when the 
time came for initiating the disciple into the highest 
degree of their religion, the priest exhibited to him with 
much solemnity as the grand, the admirable, the most 
perfect object of mystic contemplation, an ear of corn 
gathered in silence. And truly, those old thinkers were 
right. For here was the great mystery of mysteries—the 
origin of Life—presented in a familiar form as an object 
worthy of the deepest thought. The tiny seed, buried in 
the earth, and which appeared to die, had become the 
source of new life, and had multiplied itself a hundredfold. 
Who or what was the source of this marvellous power thus 
visibly displayed? Was not the whole world palpitating 
with this same life, which assumed a myriad forms and 
eolours in bud and flower, in rivers, and seas, and lands, 
ever mounting up to man? Who would reveal the unseen 
source of all these phenomena, the hidden life of all this 
life—ever acting, ever shaping, directing, informing all? 
Thus was the question presented at once to the neophyte, 
and his mind became athirst for more knowledge of the 
great Cause of causes, which is surely the first step to a 
Religion. 

One way in which the problem was approached was 
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this. The primitive mind conceived of every living thing 
as animated by a conscious soul allied to his own; a tree, 
. for instance, in all its glory of foliage and blossoms, was 
regarded as the abode of a spirit. From this belief to 
tree-worship was but a step, and we have only to recall the 
ash tree yqgdrasil of Norse mythology; the sacred Bo-tree 
of India, in which the spirit of Buddha dwelt; the trees 
of Paradise, and of the Revelation, ‘‘ whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations,” to realise how important a 
part this idea has played in the ancient religions. They 
still present at harvest-home, in some parts of England, a 
human figure made of ears of corn, once the symbol of the 
earth-goddess Ceres or Demeter; and our Christmas trees 
are plainly survivals of tree-worship. 

It might be supposed the easiest thing in the world to 
define what is Life, the thing itself is so common. Well, 
attempt it, and you will begin to perceive your own 
ignorance. An old definition is, ‘‘ The sum of the actions 
of living things,” but this only avoids the difficulty instead 
of facing it. As one of the latest attempts, let us hear 
Herbert Spencer’s explanation of Life. He says: ‘It is 
the definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both 
simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with ex- 
ternal co-existences and sequences.” There! we are nota 
whit the wiser, and such attempts are only a cloud of 
words to hide our ignorance. And yet we know, oh! so 
acutely, so painfully, what is meant by Life. Fulness of 
life has been sighed for, eagerly sought after, in every 
age. It has been the highest theme of the poet, and the 
` supreme gift promised to the devout under every chief 
form of religion. All the great actors in the world’s 
drama have been distinguished by their intense vitality. 
What is Genius but the power of making efforts? Or, as 
another defined it: ‘“ Genius is the power of lighting your 
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own fire—and that fire is Life.” Yes, indeed! we, the less 
endowed, may well say— 
‘Tis Life of which our nerves are scant. 


Oh! Life, not Death, for which we pant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want. 


What is Life? This supremely interesting question 
has seemed to approach nearer solution after every great 
scientific discovery. But never did the hope of being able 
to penetrate the great secret of life appear better founded 
than when, among other developments of science, the 
microscope was invented. The first discoveries thus made 
between 1660 and 1700 (such as seeing the circulation of 
the blood, which Harvey had only inferred from the valves 
of the heart and veins), produced a profound impression 
on the observers. The Dutch naturalist Swammerdam 
became almost insane at the marvels revealed by his 
lenses, and at last destroyed his notes, having come to the 
conclusion that it was sacrilege to unveil, and thereby to 
profane, what was designed by the Creator to be hidden 
from human ken. At that time, and until the present 
century, life was chiefly studied as seen in the higher 
animals, especially man. These were seen to be built up 
of a congeries of complex organs, such as the brain, the 
liver, the heart, the kidneys. And the efforts of physi- 
ologists were directed to find out the special structure and 
function of each organ—the sum total of which was sup- 
posed to be Life. In this way the word organic came into 
use as distinctive of living beings. And it was sometimes 
maintained that mind was simply the proper secretion of 
the brain, as bile was of the liver! When, fifty or sixty 
years ago, the improvements in the microscope opened up 
a new world to the anatomist and naturalist, and a wholly 
fresh analysis of the structure of living beings became 
possible, great hopes were entertained that the old method 
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applied to the new facts would soon solve the riddle of life 
by revealing the minutiæ of structure on which functions 
depended. A vision of a grand simplicity of organic 
nature dawned upon their minds. It seemed probable 
that all living beings were composed of very minute 
organic units built up into a number of gross organs, the 
functions of which depended on the arrangement of their 
constituent units. This was the cell-theory of Schleiden 
and Schwann, who established the general fact that both 
plants and animals are built up of minute cells, and that 
the first starting point of both plant and animal is a 
nucleated cell. This splendid generalisation is without 
doubt the greatest discovery as yet made with the micro- 
scope. 

Plate I, Fig. 2, may serve as the plan of such an 
elementary cell, greatly magnified. a is the outer skin, 
or cell-membrane; b, the living matter, or protoplasm, 
having in its centre c the ‘‘nucleus,” in which the life of 
the cell and the power of multiplying itself chiefly reside. 

Plate I, Fig. 8, represents a vertical section of a 
portion from the leaf of a plant, magnified 350 times. At 
the lower edge one of the stomata or pores is seen. 

Plate I, Fig. 4, is from the mucous membrgne of the 
human mouth, magnified 1,000 times. 

These examples may serve as proofs that both vege- 
tables and animals are built up of cells; and since the 
highest powers of our microscopes reveal no more, the cell 
theory seems to bring us very near the innermost mys- 
teries of life. 

To the cell-theory we owe our conception of the organ- 
ism as a body composed of protoplasm, the real living 
matter—and of formed material, the non-living or semi- 
living framework. The former is the true seat of life, and 
the latter is produced as a result of its vital activity. The 
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founders of this theory first showed us that the living 
structure is usually arranged in, and works through, small 
structural units called cells, and that the organism is com- 
posed of independent or semi-independent individuals 
associated together in a colony for the common good. 

It was observed that the simplest vegetable and animal 
cells were filled with a substance nearly transparent and 
colourless, semi-fluid, much resembling the raw white of 
an egg, which was supposed to be living matter in its 
earliest, most elementary form, to which the term Proto- 
plasm has been applied. Some, as Professor Huxley, have 
imagined that the protoplasm is the same, whether found 
in plants or animals, of which we have no proof whatever ; 
and it is otherwise very unlikely. There may be many 
forms of this elementary living matter, but we cannot 
analyse it, for it dies at the moment our analysis begins. 
The most recent researches go to show that the substances 
taken as food undergo many changes before they become 
part and parcel of the living body. The matter of a meal 
becomes reduced almost to its elements before it is con- 
verted into living flesh. It would seem as if the qualities 
of each particle of living matter were of such an individual 
character that it had to be built up afresh from the very 
beginning: hence the construction which is continually 
going on as well in the animal as in the vegetable body. 
This constructive process is an upward series of changes, 
which may be compared to a stair of many steps, by which 
the dead food, of varying simplicity or complexity, is, by 
the vital energy, built up into more and more complex 
bodies. The summit of this stair is the protoplasm, or 
living matter. Then commences a downward series of 
many steps or changes, in which these more complex 
bodies are broken down with the setting free of energy 
into simpler and simpler waste products. This is but a 
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mere glimpse at the complex process by which living 
matter has the power of transforming the dead food into 
its living self,—of cresting life from the dead. 

But let me again remind you that nothing that lives is 
alive in every part. No one would maintain that the shell 
of an oyster, or a mussel, was, like the moving shell-fish 
itself, in a living state. Nevertheless, the shell grows, 
but that growth is restricted to certain points. It grows 
at the free edge, and on the inner surface, and thus in- 
creases its dimensions. By far the larger part of the shell 
is as lifeless, while it yet remains connected with the 
living animal, as it is when empty of its occupant and 
maker. The new matter which is added to it by the living 
creature, is prepared and formed by the living matter 
alone. In man and the higher animals, the free portions 
of the nails and hair, the outer skin, and much of the 
teeth, are evidently lifeless. But the waste and removal 
of these is compensated for by the addition of new matter 
by living particles. Of the internal tissues, a great part, 
especially the fatty and cellular tissues, is also in a non- 
living state, though they perform important services of a 
passive kind, and are connected with matter actually alive. 

One of the most elementary forms of life that we can 
study is that common animalcule found adhering to weeds 
and bits of dead wood in stagnant water, known to the 
naturalists as the Ameba. It is scarcely visible to the 
naked eye, but when magnified aprears as a shapeless 
tiny blob of jelly, nearly colourless. Under a higher 
magnifying power it appears to consist of a granular 
substance, enclosed in a fine colourless envelope. The 
Ameeba is never the same shape for long together. 
Leave it for half-an-hour and look at it again, it has 
altered so much as not to look like the same thing. 
Portions are pushed out from the main body to form 
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as it were temporary legs and arms, or feelers, these 
are called pseudopoda, and as the animal does not 
alter in bulk, every pseudopod put out from the body 
causes the withdrawal of an equal volume from some 
other part. These movements alone are enough to show 
that the Amoeba is an organism, a living thing, though 
we can see no organs and no parts. Ifa solution of car- 
mine or logwood be added to the water, the Amceba is 
killed, and at the same time becomes stained, then we see 
under the microscope a round body more deeply stained— 
the nucleus—and also a clear rounded space which period- 
ically contracts and then reappears during life, like the 
beating of a minute colourless heart, called the contractile 
vacuole. But Ameceba are found without either nucleus or 
contractile vacuole, a still more elementary form of life. 
Sometimes the Amcba makes for itself a horny covering, 
so that this particle of animated jelly can provide itself 
with an outer shell. If an Ameceba in the course of its 
wanderings comes into contact with a still smaller organ- 
ism, such as a diatom, or a desmid, it sends out pseudo- 
pods which gradually creep round the prey and finally 
unite on the other side of it. Now, if watched, it will be 
found that the swallowed organism is digested, and 
nothing left but the case or cell wall in which all diatoms 
are enclosed. Finally, the Amceba, as it creeps slowly on, 
leaves this empty case behind, and gets rid of what it has 
no further use for. It is thus able to move and seize its 
prey without limbs, to swallow, digest, and finally expel 
the residue without either mouth, stomach, or anus. It 
has also secreted gastric juice sufficient to dissolve its 
prey, and the nutrient matters have been circulated and 
converted into the living substance of the Ameeba. What 
more does it need ? Well, another function is required. 
Amecebe are liable to perish in many ways, and therefore, 
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it must reproduce itself. This it does very simply. The 
nucleus first divides into two, then the whole organism 
elongates, the two nuclei travel away from one another, a 
' furrow appears across the middle of the body, this 
deepens, till finally the animalcule divides into two sepa- 
rate Amcebe, each provided with a nucleus. Two forms of 
the Ameba are shown in Plate I., Fig. 1. A isa living 
specimen, magnified 800 diameters. It has thrown out 
numerous pseudopoda in search of food. c is the con- 
tractile vacuole. B is an Amceba in the act of multiplying 
by dividing into two. Here, then, we have a particle of 
animated jelly, which selects and captures food, which 
thinks without a brain, moves without legs, swallows with- 
out a mouth, digests without a stomach, circulates its 
nutrient fluid without a heart, and multiplies itself without 
sex. 

But, even this is seen in the extremely minute form, 
studied so laboriously by Dr. Dallinger, as swarming in an 
infusion of cod’s head, allowed to stand until it smelt. A 
drop of this fluid under the microscope was seen to teem 
with minute organisms in rapid motion. Plate II., Fig. 7, 
represents the life history of one of these forms. It is 
only soso inch in diameter, and is called the Springing 
Monad, or Heteromita Rostrata. As delineated at A3, it is 
an oval body of colourless protoplasm, containing a 
nucleus, and having two flagella, or whiplike appendages, 
the hinder one by which it propels itself along, the one 
underneath by which it springs, and which it uses some- 
times to anchor itself by. It multiplies in two ways—as 
represented at A’, A’, A’, A‘, by simply dividing into two, 
the first appearance of division occurring in the nucleus; 
at A‘ the division is almost complete. This is the usual 
mode of reproduction. But a sexual mode by conjugation 
sometimes occurs, as represented at B31, B?, B}, BY. A 
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free swimming form, B!, approaches an anchored form, 
the two coalesce; B?,a triangular form, is the result, 
which, after remaining quiescent for a time, bursts at its 
angles B®, and emits three little clouds of spores, which 
rapidly grow and ultimately assume the perfect parent 
form as shown, B‘. 

Well, I have now brought before you some of the 
lowliest, most elementary forms of life, which the micro- 
scope has revealed to us, and it does not seem likely that 
we shall ever get much lower. Yet we have seen, even in 
these minute particles of animated jelly, enough to prove 
that with life comes a mode of intelligence sufficient to 
enable the individual to hold its own in the world. All 
living things have the power of independent movement in 
some degree, of searching for appropriate food, of discrim- 
inating between what is good and what is evil for them, of 
seizing, taking m, digesting and assimilating this food ; of 
rejecting, getting rid of what is hurtful or useless. More 
than this, they have all a wondrous power of adapting 
themselves to their environment, that is to the conditions 
under which they are placed; a plastic power, utterly 
absent, unknown and unseen in all but living things. For 
instance, they can overcome gravitation. Thus, if seeds 
are put to germinate in a sieve filled with damp sawdust, 
the roots at first grow downwards until they have grown 
through the sawdust out into the dry air, but then the 
direction of growth changes, and they turn back and grow 
up into the moist sawdust again. We are thus forced to 
conclude that plants discern sources of nutriment, and 
make for them. 

Let us, as illustrations, describe some of the modes 
adopted by living things to protect their bodies from 
injury. The minute jelly-like particles of living matter, 
which we began by describing, go about the world naked. 
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This enables them to take in food by every part of their 
bodies, and to reproduce their kind by the simple pro- 
cesses of budding and of sub-division. They thus come 
into contact at all points with the medium in which 
they live, and they need no elaborate scaffolding of 
bone to support their soft bodies from within, like our- 
selves and the vertebrata, or armour of horn or bone 
to protect them from without, like the manifold insect 
tribes and shell-fish. But a little further advance in 
organization, and we meet with multitudes of tiny 
animals that send out fine prolongations from their soft 
bodies in search of food. These require a protective 
covering of some rigid material, full of holes to let 
out their thread-like fingers, and this they provide. 
Here is the flinty skeleton of one of the Radiolaria, Plate 
I, Fig. 6, from which you see protruding its myriad arms, 
‘‘tentacula,” or ‘‘ pseudopoda,”’ as the biologists call them. 
A vast army of these minute creatures is constantly at 
work in the sea, building up their tiny dwellings from the 
flint or sand that they find. A still greater army, the 
Foraminifera, Globigerina, etc., form their shell-like 
dwellings from the chalk in the water; and so vast are 
their numbers, that the chalk cliffs on many a coast are 
mainly formed of the skeletons of Foraminifera which had 
accumulated for ages at the bottom of the sea—Plate I, 
Fig. 5, represents a living specimen. Here is one of the 
Protozoa, which has built up a case for its soft body from 
sand grains and sponge spicules, and the living protoplasm 
is issuing from the mouth of this rude shell, and spreading 
in all directions in search of food—Plate II, Fig. 8. A 
further advance in house-building we see in the Melicerta 
Ringens—Plate II, Fig. 9. Here is a tiny creature, which, 
when barely an hour old, and scarcely $y inch in length, 
sweeps from the water its food and the materials for its 
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dwelling; and which at the same moment, and with fault- 
less accuracy, sorts the one from the other, and both from 
the mere rubbish, drives away the waste, sends a stream 
of food down its throat, supplies selected atoms to a brick- 
making machine in its own body, mixes them with 
cement, moulds them into bricks, and finally (to crown the 
marvel) lays the bricks one by one around its body in 
regular order, so as to form a compact dwelling. The 
average length of the adult tube is 5, inch, but the 
American form is larger, 4, inch; one contained upwards 
of 6,000 pellets, arranged in 240 rows, with perfect 
regularity. Bone begins to make its appearance in the 
Holothuria and Synapta, which strengthen their soft 
bodies by developing within them bony plates, and were it 
not too long a task, we might trace the rise of the armour 
of the crocodile, and the skeleton of the vertebrata from 
these humble beginnings. 

It may seem absurd to claim intelligence for plants. 
We shall only mention the proofs furnished by those that 
construct cunningly devised traps and pitfalls to ensnare 
insects, which they afterwards devour. Of these so-called 
insectivorous or carnivorous plants, at least 500 are 
already known. Within this range, however, the variety 
of mechanism for seizure and absorption of nutrient 
matter is so great that they have been divided into three 
classes. In the first group a series of chambers are 
developed that admit of the entrance of insects, but not 
of their escape. The second section perform definite 
movements on contact with the insects to secure them, 
and to cover them with digestive fluid. The third section 
have their leaves covered with a sticky secretion, and on 
these the insects stick and are ultimately digested. Many 
of these plants bear gorgeous flowers of a pitcher shape, 
seen from afar by insects, which light upon them, feed 
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upon the copious secretion of honey at the mouth of the 
pitcher, and are tempted in. They slip over the smooth 
waxed sides, and fall to the bottom, whence rows of teeth, 
projecting downwards, prevent their ever rising. A liquid 
is rapidly secreted by special glands, like our gastric juice, 
which rapidly dissolves their flesh, and this is afterwards 
absorbed by the plant. Of the third kind is the Sundew, 
whose leaves are covered with a tenacious mucus. Along 
the edges, and on the surface of each leaf, are disposed 
about 200 tentacles, like so many fingers standing out. 
If an insect alight on the leaf, these tentacles slowly but 
surely seize it, press it on the leaf, which hollows there 
like a spoon to receive it; and in the hollow gastric juice 
is secreted, which soon dissolves all that is soluble—the 
rest, jaws, wings, legs, claws, in time are blown away. A 
wonderful thing is that these tentacles are not in the least 
disturbed by the wind, or by grains of sand blown against 
them, but if a fly touches them a disturbance is imme- 
diately set up in the whole fringe of tentacles, and if two 
insects alight about the same time, the 200 tentacles 
divide into two groups, each tackling one. 

Plate II, Fig. 10, represent three leaves of sundew. «a 
is in the ordinary state, with all the tentacles extended ; 
b is a leaf with half the tentacles bent over a captured 
insect; c is another leaf with all its tentacles inflexed 
towards the middle for seizing its prey. 

If we ascend higher, and turn to the insect tribes, 
already we find that some of them have developed highly 
complex civilizations and forms of government. Take the 
ants. Well might Darwin say “The brain of an ant is 
perhaps more marvellous than the brain of a man.” They 
construct elaborate boarding houses, each accommodating 
many hundreds, which are also factories and stores, pro- 
vided with stables for the little green insects which they 
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keep as milch cows, and a number of these anthills are 
often grouped together, forming a great city. Each of 
them is provided with entrances, guarded by sentries, and 
all the ants of the same community are well acquainted 
and friendly, but any stranger ant they attack and kill. 
They form extramural cemeteries, in which they bury 
their dead. Their larva or young they hatch and nurse 
with great care, keep them clean, and educate them in 
domestic duties. Nineteen species of ants are known 
which gather grain, winnow it from the chaff, and lay it 
up in storehouses as food for the winter. Such are only 
a few of the marvels to be told of these wonderful insects. 


Indeed, throughout the entire world of the living we 
may find abundant proofs that with life comes a mode of 
intelligence, sufficient at its lowest to enable the individual 
to hold its own in the world. Some ideal of happiness 
there must be, or there would be no clue to their actions, 
no object in their lives. Some ideal of perfection there 
must be, for is not the result seen throughout the world 
of the living. To begin at the bottom of the scale; why 
do the Desmids, the Diatomacex, and the Foraminifera, 
which are but particles of animated jelly, build themselves 
houses which are miracles of beauty, though their beauties 
were unseen of mortal eyes until the microscope revealed 
them? Has the flower no delight in its own beauty as it 
drinks in the glorious sunshine, and gives it back in 
gorgeous colours and sweet perfumes? Or the bird in its 
own music, as it warbles its song in the season of love? 
Some ideal of perfection is universally possessed, which 
could not have been derived from mere utility, and which 
has resulted in filling the world with an infinite variety 
of colours and forms and other attributes of surpassing 
loveliness. Nothing puzzled Darwin more than how to 
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account for the existence of so much beauty in the world 
of the living without assuming a principle of design. So 
he invented what he called ‘‘ Sexual Selection ” to account 
for it. The peacock is famed for his gorgeous tail. How 
did this arise? Well! successive generations of peahens 
were fond of gaudy colours and graceful forms, so they 
selected for their mates, through successive generations, 
the handsomest tailed birds—and we see the result. Un- 
fortunately for this theory he has not told us whence the 
peacock’s mate derived her admirable sense of beauty. 
Besides, myriads of graceful forms exist which have no 
sex, and which dwell in darkness at the bottom of the sea. 
Nor is beauty of form confined to the world of the living. 
The snow crystals, for instance, are grouped together in 
the most exquisite manner. 

The social and sexual instincts, as we have shown, are 
seen in even the lower forms of life. Yet in these, we 
have the very cause of all union, all sympathy, affection, 
and society. Sexual love is the one little bit of romance 
which occurs in the life of all. For a brief space the 
heavens open, and a new and a glorified existence dawns. 
The most selfish acknowledge a second self, and find their 
sympathies enlarged. Then come all the pleasures of 
motherhood and fatherhood, of being the creators of new 
life, opening up a new world of affections outside them- 
selves. Here is, indeed, a tremendous power in its 
manifold developments, linked with a vast world of life. 

And now we come to another attribute of Life— its 
infinite variety. We know not either the beginning or the 
end of this wondrous chain of being. We dwell with 
ever-increasing wonder on the apparently inexhaustible 
variety of forms in this little earth of ours, new ones being 
continually discovered. The old idea was that all these 
were the result of a direct creation six thousand years 
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ago; that everything was then turned out spick-and-span, 
like the men and animals in a Noah’s ark, and so have 
continued without change ever since. This explained 
nothing; yet people were content with it until a few years 
ago. Now, all is changed. Darwin has swept away for 
ever this belief in the immutability of species. He has 
proved conclusively that species are but strongly marked 
and permanent varieties, and that the highest animals 
miust trace their descent by evolution from lower forms. 
Darwin thought that he had discovered the origin of all 
these species in what he called Natural Selection. All 
life, he taught, is a struggle for existence, and, in the 
struggle, those forms best fitted to survive are, as he 
phrased it, ‘‘ naturally selected.” This ingenious theory 
still lacks proof. It has not been established that one 
single species ever thus originated. A far more potent 
cause 1s at work, which I have already dwelt on—the 
marvellous plastic power possessed by every living thing, 
enabling it to adapt itself to its surroundings. The rule 
may be laid down that a species will remain constant so 
long as its environment is constant, but no longer. Under 
new conditions of existence, the organism immediately 
begins to undergo certain changes in structure, fitting it 
for its new conditions, and these in time may originate 
new species, through increasing variation from the 
original stock. However, no single theory will account 
for the totality of things, and the Origin of Species still 
continues & mystery. 

How did Life originate? Some would have us believe 
that a fragment of another planet, teeming with life, was 
projected on to this earth. But this only shifts the diff- 
culty. Our fathers perceived long ago that sunshine and 
heat and moisture had much to do with life, and the idea 
long prevailed that living things were thus often engen- 
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dered in dead matter. Thus they accounted for maggots 
appearing in meat, and mites in cheese. Even so late as 
1872, Dr. Bastian published a large book, entitled Abio- 
genesis; or, the generation of life from dead matter; and 
Tyndall and Huxley gave some countenance to the idea. 
But all Bastian’s experiments were repeated, and proved 
fallacious; and the new science of Bacteriology, neces- 
sitating a thorough study of the origin and life history of 
the minutest forms, has established by overwhelming 
evidence that Life originates only as the offspring of the 
living. 

Thus it will be seen that the origin of Life remains as 
great a mystery as ever. Our microscopes enable us to 
study its earliest appearances and simplest forms. We 
seem to have reached the extremest limits of observation ; 
yet the riddle of existence remains unsolved. The vital 
force is unlike every other. It develops heat, chemical 
and electrical phenomena, yet is none of these, and cannot 
be generated by them. 

We must not omit to mention that theme for constant 
wonder and admiration—the mutual dependence of the 
two great kingdoms of nature, the vegetable and the 
animal, upon each other. The vegetable takes the raw 
materials of the earth and the air, and forms from them 
sugar, starch, gum, albumen, and a thousand other sub- 
stances fitted for animal food. Thus the vegetable world 
vitalizes, organizes the dead matter, and presents it to the 
animal, which lifts it to a still higher life. 

We have but touched on a few chief points of this 
surpassingly interesting subject, and yet I must conclude. 
I have described some of the simplest forms of living 
matter—seeming but minute points of structureless jelly, 
yet performing all the functions of living things. And we 
are driven to conclude that the tissues and organs of our 
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complex bodies are only certain fundamental properties of 
the elementary matter of Life thrown into prominence by 
a division of labour to suit new conditions. How won- 
drous, then, is Life, which, in its simplest forms holds so 
many wonders! We have, I think, seen clearly that with 
Life comes a mode of intelligence sufficient to enable the 
individual to hold its own in the world. With life comes 
an instinctive feeling for beauty and grace, which has 
filled the earth with riches. It is from the world of the 
living—from Nature—that the artist draws all his best 
and most fruitful ideas. Whence come they? There can 
be but one answer. They come from the invisible source 
of all perfection, and through Nature we may approach to 
God. Let us, then, realise that we are but a part of the 
vast chain of being, and all are sharers in the common 
Life, sharers in possessing something from the Soul of the 
Universe, the precious gift of Him who giveth to all life, 
and breath, and all things, and whose tender mercies are 
over all His works. 
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REVISED VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE: WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PRESENT 
REVISED VERSION, AND TO THE REVISED 
APOCRYPHA. 


By Rev. L. DE BEAUMONT KLEIN, D.Sc. 


Ever since the days when the various books of our Bible 
came to be read and valued outside the countries where 
they were composed, or beyond the period when the 
original languages in which they were written could be 
generally understood, versions of the books have been 
made, and revised versions of them have in due time 
followed. Indeed there seems to be no finality in this 
matter: first, because of the inevitable difficulties of trans- 
lation; secondly, because of the condition of the texts 
themselves. This will appear more clearly as we proceed 
with our endeavour to trace the steps by which our present 
Revised Version has been reached. 

The most ancient version, if version it can be called, of 
the Old Testament, is the Samaritan Pentateuch. Strictly 
speaking, it is not a version at all, since it 1s written in 
the Hebrew tongue, though written in a different character 
from that of the extant Hebrew MSS. It is written in 
the old Hebrew character, not in the square characters 
adopted at a later period by the Jews. 

It was an edition for the use of the Samaritans, prob- 
ably of the only portion of the Old Testament which, at 
the time of the rebuilding of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
after the captivity, had come to be definitely recognised as 
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inspired Scripture by the Jews themselves. When the 
Prophets and Hagiographa were subsequently added to the 
Canon, the Samaritans declined to accept them. 

There has been much heated controversy among 
Biblical Scholars as to the comparative value of the 
Samaritan and Hebrew texts. The great scholar Gesenius 
pronounced positively against the Samaritan Version, and 
for a time his opinion was held in great respect; but there 
is at the present day a disposition to pass a more favour- 
able judgment upon the old document. This later view is 
strengthened by the fact that in many passages where the 
Samaritan Version differs from the Hebrew, the Greek 
Version, called the Septuagint, agrees with the Samaritan 
rather than with the Hebrew text. 

No manuscript of the Samaritan Bible, as far as we 
know, is older than the 10th Century. The precious roll 
preserved at Nablous, is said to have been written by 
Abisha, the great grandson of Moses, in the thirteenth 
year after the conquest of Canaan, but this is, of course, 
too good to be true! 

However, the importance of the Samaritan Version is 
much diminished when compared with that of the 
Septuagint, or Greek Version, of the whole of the Old 
Testament, together with our Apocrypha. In fact, going 
back as it does in the preserved MSS. to the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the Septuagint is by far the most im- 
portant of ancient translations. Besides, it has been the 
Bible of Greek Christendom from the earliest days of 
Christianity down to the present day, and thus presents 
exceptional interest to the church historian no less than to 
the biblical scholar. The Septuagint Version was made in 
Egypt, where, Greek being the common instrument of 
intercourse between the various Eastern nationalities 
represented there, the Jews settled in the country came 
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soon to use Greek as their native tongue. Hence their 
need of a Greek version of their ancient Scriptures. 

We will not allude here to the many marvellous 
stories connected with the production of this remarkable 
work. It is enough to know that it was begun in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (s.c. 284-247) and at Alexandria ; 
that the Pentateuch was probably translated first; and 
that the other books were added at a later date by different 
translators, as seems clearly indicated by the marked 
difference of style which characterizes the later books. 
Thus, the complete Septuagint Version contains, besides 
the books of the Old Testament as we have them, those 
books also known as the Apocrypha, some of which, such 
as 2 Esdras, the additions to Esther, Wisdom, part of 
Baruch, the Song of the Three Children, 2 Maccabees, 
never existed in Hebrew at all. The others, although 
written originally in Hebrew, never attained a position of 
full authority in the Canon of the Old Testament, and 
ended by being left outside it. Ceasing in consequence to 
be copied in Hebrew, those Apocryphal books have come 
down to us only in the Greek, or in translations made 
from the Greek. 

When completed, the Septuagint became the Bible of 
the Greelk-speaking Jews, and, as we know, most of the 
quotations from the Old Testament in the New are taken 
from the Septuagint, not from the original Hebrew. 

Later on, the Christian church was naturally led to 
adopt the Septuagint, and looked upon it as its complete 
bible long before it could be realised that some of the 
Christian writings, in course of elaboration for at least a 
century after the day of Pentecost, were one day to take a 
place beside the books in the Septuagint equally as sacred 
Scripture. 

The first result of this adoption of the Septuagint by 
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the Christians was that the Jews cast it off as untrust- 
worthy ; hence the origin of several rival versions which, 
of course, were all meant to be ‘‘ revised ” versions. First, 
a new translation from the now fixed Hebrew text, in the 
form in which it has come to us, was made by Aquila, a 
Jew said to have been a disciple of the renowned Rabbi 
Akiba. This version, extremely literal in its rendering of 
the text, and dating probably from about the year 150, 
soon became the official Greek translation of the Old 
Testament in use among those Jews who had not em- 
braced Christianity. On the opposite side, Theodotion, a 
Christian, produced somewhat later a translation from the 
original Hebrew into Greek. His version, which is charac- 
terized by great freedom, was, of course, rejected by the 
Jews, but found universal acceptance among Christians. 

It is deserving of notice that Theodotion’s version of 
the book of Daniel (with the apocryphal additions) was so 
much more esteemed than the rendering of it in the 
Septuagint that it came to be substituted in the MSS. of 
the Septuagint itself for its version of that same book to 
such an extent that only in one instance has the original 
book of Daniel, as found in the Septuagint, come down to 
us. 

Another Greek version of the Old Testament, made 
about a.p. 200, is that of Symmachus, of less importance 
as regards its influence upon the history of the Greek 
Bible, but yet very superior by its literary merits. 
Jerome, moreover, made frequent use of Symmachus’s 
version in the preparation of the Vulgate. 

But, notwithstanding those improved versions, the 
Septuagint still retained all its importance, and in the first 
half of the second century the great Alexandrian scholar, 
Origen, undertook a revised version of it, for the prepara- 
tion of which he went through the gigantic work of the 
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Hexapla, or Six-fold Version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

In six parallel columns were ranged the following six 
versions :—(1) The current Hebrew text; (2) The Hebrew 
text in Greek letters; (8) The Greek translation of Aquila; 
(4) The translation of Symmachus; (5) The Septuagint as 
revised by Origen himself; (6) The translation of 
Theodotion. 

The original manuscript of this immense work still 
existed at Cesarea in the seventh century, but it perished 
soon afterwards, and only the fifth column, representing 
Origen’s own version of the Septuagint, has come down to 
us. The object which Origen had proposed to himself, 
namely, to produce a Greek version giving, as closely 
as possible, the sense of the received Hebrew text, has 
deprived his work of the great value it might otherwise 
have had for us who are mainly anxious to recover the 
original form of the Septuagint. However, his own object 
was not altogether defeated, for at the beginning of the 
third century a number of new editions of the Septuagint 
were brought out, and all were more or less affected by 
Origen’s work. 

After the fourth century no new version of the 
Septuagint took place, and in spite of inevitable corrup- 
tions, the old Greek version remains, as in the Greek 
Church, of daily use to the present time. 

Our most important MS. of the Septuagint and one of 
the two oldest copies of the Greek Bible is the Codex 
Sinaiticus, discovered in the Monastery of St. Catherine, 
on Mount Sinai, in 1844, by Dr. Tischendorf. This 
famous MS., dating from the middle or end of the fourth 
century, assumes special importance when it is remem- 
bered that there is no copy of the Hebrew Bible, now 
extant, written earlier than the ninth century, while, as 
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we have already noticed, the earliest MS. of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch known to us dates only from the tenth century. 

Both these versions, however, were made, as we have 
seen, before the introduction of Christianity, and there 
was little or no demand for a version of the Old Testament 
except among Jewish communities. But when the Gospel 
came to be preached outside Judea by the Apostles and 
their disciples, a demand for translations of the Hebrew 
Scriptures naturally arose among peoples who could not 
read them in the original. And such a want was first felt 
in the region beyond Jordan and Mesopotamia, where 
Syriac (practically the same language as Aramaic, which 
was spoken in Palestine in the days of Christ) is the 
common dialect. The one version, both of the Old and 
New Testament in Syriac, which is and always has been 
the standard version for the Syriac Churches, is known as 
the ‘‘Peshitto”’ Version, and dates probably from the 
second or third century after Christ, for in the fourth 
century it was frequently quoted as being of comparatively 
ancient authority. 

The Peshitto Version was translated from the Hebrew, 
but, as if would seem, with the help of the Septuagint. It 
originally omitted the Apocrypha, following the fixed 
Jewish Canon of the Old Testament, but they were 
afterwards added at an early date. The whole version 
underwent revision afterwards by comparison with the 
Septuagint, rather a retrograde method of making a 
revised version. 

If space permitted, we could add something respecting 
the versions in Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Arabic, 
Georgian, Sclavonic, all of great interest, especially to 
students of the Septuagint. 

The Gothic version of Bishop Ulfilas is, at least his- 
torically, of particular interest, as it became the Bible of 
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those Germanic races which had adopted Christianity in 
its Arian form about the middle of the fourth century. Of 
this version, the oldest extant monument of Teutonic 
speech, some precious fragments still remain, notably the 
famous Codex Argenteus, supposed to have been written in 
the sixth century, and now in the library of the University 
of Upsala. 

We now come to the Latin versions of the Old and 
New Testament. No such versions were at first needed, 
while Christianity was diffusing itself over the Roman 
world. At Rome, Greek was universally spoken, but in 
some of the provinces, such as Roman Africa for instance, 
the Greek language had never acquired the same position, 
and thus the need of a Latin version of the Scriptures 
first began to be felt by those provincial Christians. It 
cannot be positively asserted that the earliest Latin 
version of the Scriptures was made in the province of 
Africa, but there is much probability in that opinion. At 
any rate, the version known as ‘‘ The Old Latin Version ” 
has come to us in two forms, the African and the Euro- 
pean; there is reason to suppose them to represent two 
independent translations, and of the European a revised 
version was made in Italy, or at any rate circulated there 
towards the end of the fourth century, to which the name 
of Italic came consequently to be given. 

Considerable portions of the old Latin versions have 
come down to us, notably the Psalter, in a very slightly 
altered form, and many fragments and quotations by the 
Fathers, but their value and interest are of little account 
compared with the immense importance of the Vulgate, 
the monumental work of St. Jerome, and substantially the 
Bible of the Latin Church to this day. 

Born in Pannonia, not far from the modern Trieste, in 
the year 846, Jerome, after giving much attention to 
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profane literature, finally devoted his splendid talents to 
biblical studies, being very much encouraged thereto br 
Pope Damasus. 

At first his work of translation was mainly from the 
Greek text of the Septuagint, and the Greek Testament, 
into Latin. But subsequently Jerome produced an en- 
tirely new version of the Psalms from the original 
Hebrew, greatly superior to the two Psalters he had 
previously edited, merely founded upon the Septuagint 
and Origen’s Hexaplar text. But in spite of its superior 
merits, this third version of the Psalms never came into 
general use in the Church. People were accustomed to 
the rhythm of the older versions, and forgot the Apostles 
advice to sing not with the voice only but with the under- 
standing also. 

But the great work of Jerome was his translation 
of the Old Testament entirely from the original Hebrew, 
which occupied him fourteen years (890-404). His 
translation was at first vigorously attacked, mainly by 
people who were little qualified to do battle against such a 
scholar as Jerome. His answers to their unreasonable 
criticisms are always racy and to the point, even if they 
sometimes betray the irritability and sensitiveness which 
almost invariably accompany genius. But we may well 
excuse him. It must have been galling to one who had 
laboured so hard to give them the closest possible sense 
of the written Word to find them more anxious to pre- 
serve familiar phrases and harmonious renderings than to 
have the exact meaning of the sacred text. 

But gradually the superiority of Jerome’s work asserted 
itself, at least partially, and the Vulgate, as the great 
version is called, attained official recognition. It is not 
of uniform merit, for it does not represent Jerome’s work 
throughout, nor even always Jerome’s best work where the 
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work is his. For instance, the Psalter is his revision with 
reference to the text in Origen’s Hexaplar, known as the 
Gallican Psalter; it is not his better translation of the 
Psalms direct from the Hebrew. The Apocryphal books 
Jerome would not translate, and, in fact, he wished to do 
away with them altogether, because they had no place in 
the Hebrew Bible. So the books remained entirely un- 
revised in the Vulgate, with the not very important excep- 
tion of Judith and Tobit. 

For the New Testament, Jerome’s revision of the Old 
Latin version has been maintained. The Vulgate is there- 
fore a composite version of the Bible, produced in a spirit 
of accommodation and compromise which is not the spirit 
of true scholarship. Various revisions of the Vulgate have 
been made, since the days of the Council of Trent, which 
have removed some of the most obvious errors in the text, 
but, of course, these revisions do not embody any of the 
results of modern scholarship. 

Still, we cannot forget that the history of the Bible in 
Western Europe for a thousand years is mainly the history 
of the Vulgate at a time when Latin was the only organ of 
Western literature. Besides, to the English people, the 
Vulgate is invested with special importance from the fact 
that it has been the first foundation for all English trans- 
lations, even before the days of Wycliffe. 

We must now leave, however reluctantly, the many 
important and interesting versions of the Old and New 
Testament in the various languages of the East and West, 
and confine ourselves to the more immediately interesting 
subject, to us at least, of the English versions of the Bible. 

To Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, who died in 709, 
belongs the honour of having first produced an English 
translation of the Psalms; unfortunately we cannot tell 
how far his own work has come down to us, for the Anglo- 
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Saxon version of the Psalms (the first fifty in prose and 
the rest in verse) bearing Aldhelm’s name appears to have 
undergone considerable alterations. 

The Venerable Bede (674-735) was throughout his life 
busy with Biblical studies and translations of the Bible 
into the vernacular, but no vestige of his translations has 
reached us, and the same has unfortunately to be said of 
King Alfred's labours in the same field. 

Passing over the partial translations of the Bible from 
the days of Alfred to the fourteenth century, we find that 
the old Anglo-Saxon version of the Gospels had become 
unintelligible to the people, and that in the absence of any 
new translation (except the Psalms), the Bible was only 
accessible (to those who knew not Latin) in rhyming 
paraphrases and stories of doubtful accuracy and value. 
And thus we are brought to the days of Wycliffe, who at 
last gave the English nation a complete Bible written in a 
language the people could understand. 

Wycliffe’s attitude towards the Roman Church in- 
evitably led him into controversies which practically 
rendered necessary for his cause the existence of an 
English Bible through which he could bring his argu- 
ments before English public opinion. 

And in order that the many, who could not even read 
his Bible, might nevertheless have a knowledge of it 
orally, he founded his order of ‘‘ poor priests,” whose duty 
it was to preach to the people in their own tongue, to read 
the Scriptures publicly, and, of course, to disseminate the 
theological ideas of Wycliffe; for however zealous men 
may be for the Scriptures themselves, they always come 
to insist in the end upon what they understand them to 
say. Wycliffe’s New Testament was first finished in 
the year 1380, and two years later, when Wycliffe was 
tector of Lutterworth, the whole Bible was published. 
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Of course, he was largely helped in his work by devoted 
scholars, such as Nicholas Hereford, who is credited with 
the translation of a large portion of the Old Testament. 

This first version was not by any means free from im- 
perfections of various kinds, and shortly after Wycliffe’s 
death, which took place in 1884, a revised edition of 
his great version was undertaken, and completed in 
1388. Thus was constituted the Wycliffite Bible, the first 
English Bible for the people. But it must not be for- 
gotten that, after all, however faithful the translation of it 
might be, it was made, not from reliable Hebrew and 
Greek texts, but simply from the Vulgate, that is, from 
Jerome’s version, in such state as editors and copyists 
had left it in the course of centuries. Many were the 
revised versions still required to transform the Wycliffite 
version into our latest Revised Version. 

Wycliffe’s Bible was only in manuscript, for it is not 
before the year 1454 that the first-known product of the 
printing press in Europe was issued—a momentous event 
in the history of the world. Besides, as we have already 
stated, Wrycliffe’s work had not been done from the 
original Hebrew and Greek. His version was in reality 
the Vulgate in an English dress. It is therefore William 
Tyndale who must be acknowledged as the true father of 
our English Bible. By his knowledge of the original 
languages, and his biblical studies, first at Oxford and 
later on at Cambridge, where Erasmus was then teaching, 
he was well qualified for the labour of translation. 
Finding no support for his undertaking in this country, 
he went in 1524 to Hamburg, and there completed his 
version of the New Testament in the following year, 
leaving soon after for Cologne in order to have it printed. 
But the work of printing, disturbed by the enemies of the 
Reformer, had to be completed at Worms, where the first 
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English New Testament, entirely translated from the 
original Greek, at last appeared in print. 

As soon as the work reached England, in the beginning 
of 1526, it met with virulent attacks from the leaders of 
the Church. The book was solemnly burnt at St. Paul's 
Cross, and all efforts were made to prevent copies from 
entering the realm. 

But all efforts proved vain. The English New Testa- 
ment could not be suppressed, although it cannot be 
denied that, owing to the diligent destruction of all obtain- 
able copies by the Church authorities, scarcely anything 
remains at the present day of the earliest editions. 

Nor did Tyndale’s labours cease with the appearance of 
his version of the New Testament. He soon began his 
translation of the Old Testament, while carefully revising 
his version of the New in subsequent editions. The end of 
this brave scholar is well known. Arrested in 1535 hy 
the order of Charles V at Antwerp, where he then reside, 
Tyndale was imprisoned at Vilvorde, in Belgium, tried for 
heresy in October, 1536, and burnt at the stake. He 
endured his martyrdom with unflinching courage, and his 
last words, we are told, were: ‘‘ Lord, open the King of 
England’s eyes.” It is consoling to know that so much 
labour and suffering had not been wasted, for his version 
had served at any rate to open the eyes of many of his 
English fellow-subjects. At the instigation of Cromwell, 
Miles Coverdale, an earnest man but scarcely a scholar, 
published his Bible in 15385, dedicating it, with permission, 
of course, to Henry VIII. His was therefore the first 
English Bible circulated in this country without oficial 
opposition. One of the characteristics of Coverdale’s 
Bible is that it makes use of those ecclesiastical terms, 
such as “charity,” “priest,” ‘‘church,”’ etc., which 
Tyndale had purposely avoided. 
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The demand for English Bibles now became greater 
every day. In 1539, Matthew’s Bible, representing prac- 
tically the completion of Tyndale’s work, saw the light, 
and received official patronage from Cranmer, Cromwell, 
and Henry VIII himself. The “Great Bible,” that is, 
æ revision of Matthew’s Bible by Coverdale, printed partly 
in Paris and partly in London, appeared in the spring of 
1539, and was, by Cromwell’s orders, set up in every 
church of the kingdom. 

Taverner’s translation soon followed, in the same year, 
but it was only once reprinted, and exercised little or no 
influence upon later revisions. The Great Bible, firmly 
established by authority, remained exclusively in the field. 
Another Version should here be mentioned, because of the 
marked influence it has exercised on the text of the 
Authorised Version. We mean the Geneva Bible, origin- 
ally published in 1560, and again in 1576, with a further 
Revision of the New Testament. 

Although never authorised for use in the churches, the 
Geneva Version (so called from the influences proceeding 
from the city of Calvin which brought about its publica- 
tion) became extremely popular in England, owing to its 
superior correctness, its convenient quarto form, and the 
clear and moderate commentary which accompanied it. 

This excellence of the Geneva Version tended inevit- 
ably to throw discredit on the Great Bible. The need of 
its revision came to be universally felt, and in 1563 this 
revision began, under the high editorship of Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury. As many of the re- 
visers engaged in this great work were bishops, the name 
of the Bishops’ Bible was given by the people to the 

revised bible which was published in 1568, and imme- 
diately replaced the Great Bible in all churches. It 
failed, however, to displace altogether the Geneva Bible 
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in the popular estimation. The work was uneven, and in 
many of its parts, particularly in the Old Testamest 
portion, unsatisfactory. 

Thus the failure of Parker’s undertaking paved the 
way for the great achievement known to us as the 
“ Authorised Version” in 1611. It is so familiar to us 
all; its excellence, especially as a literary performance. is 
so conspicuous, its marked influence upon some of the 
greatest masters of the English language so notorious. 
that we need not dwell longer upon that version, which 
stood, until the last few years, as the latest Revised 
Version of the English Bible. 

However, in spite of its great merits, it could not 
permanently remain in the supreme position which it has 
now for so long occupied. For the last two hundred years 
partial amendments had been recommended by distin- 
guished scholars, but no general movement had existed in 
the country for a new Version until the middle of the 
present century, when the discovery of new MSS., such 
as the Codex Sinaiticus, and the accumulation of new 
readings, caused among biblical students a universal sense 
of the necessity of a thorough revision of the Authorised 
Version in the light of modern scholarship. 

As we have already said, the supreme reason for 
undertaking such a task was the great increase of our 
knowledge concerning original Greek and Hebrew texts, 
especially the former. 

It must be borne in mind that none of the great 
Codices of the fourth and fifth century were known to the 
world in 1611, when the Authorised Version was pub- 
lished. The editions of the Greek text chiefly used by its 
translators were those of Erasmus, Stephanus, and Beza. 
and these rested mostly on MSS. of a very late period. 
In fact, the text (especially for the New Testament) on 
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which the translators had to rely was very far from 
perfect. 

So in 1870 steps were at last taken to secure an author- 
itative revision of the whole English Bible. The appointed 
committee divided itself into two companies (of twenty- 
seven members originally), one for each Testament, and 
invitations were issued to all the leading Biblical scholars 
of the United Kingdom, whether members of the Church 
of England or not. The Churches of America were also 
invited and cordially responded to the invitation. The 
suggestions made by their representatives, when not 
adopted by their English colleagues, have been recorded in 
an appendix at the end of the Revised Version. 

It was on the 22nd of June, 1870, that the members of 
the New Testament Company held their first meeting in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster. The Old Testa- 
ment Company met eight days later. 

The New Testament Revised Version was issued in 
1881, and the entire Revised Bible (less the Apocrypha) in 
1885. 

We naturally ask: Has this latest of Revised Versions 
in the English language proved itself to be a worthy 
successor of the great Authorised Version? Has it a real 
superiority over the Bible of 1611? 

We have already given some reasons why the Revised 
Version should of necessity possess qualities which are 
inevitably wanting in the Authorised. 

The New Version deals with an entirely new view of 
the texts. As regards the New Testament texts, Dr. Hort 
and Dr. Scrivener, the two most learned textual critics 
then alive, were engaged upon the work of revision, and 
when it is remembered that no change was finally ac- 
cepted unless it had the support of two-thirds of the 
revisers present, it will be seen that the Greek text which 

BB 
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has served as a basis for the New Version has very strong 
claims in its favour. 

The Greek text of the New Testament used in 1881 
differs from that used in 1611 in no less than five thousand 
seven hundred and eighty eight readings, of which about 
one quarter are held to modify the subject-matter more or 
less seriously. In fact, few scholars would now be found 
to deny the superiority of the text of the Revised Version. 

One striking example of this superiority will be found 
at 1 John v, 7. “There are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost.” All 
Greek MSS. written before the fifteenth century omit 
this passage; it is found for the first time in the writings 
of African Fathers of the fifth century, and is also possibly 
quoted by Cyprian; it is found in later copies of the 
Vulgate. The Revised Version had therefore no alter- 
native but to omit the passage altogether. 

As regards the Old Testament, much less change has 
occurred since 1611, for the simple reason that our wealth 
in better texts has scarcely increased. Practically, there- 
fore, the same text as formally used had to be depended 
upon; hence the fewer alterations noticeable in the Old 
Testament portion of the Revised Bible, as compared with 
the vast number of alterations in the New Testament 
portion. We mean alterations as resting upon different 
readings, for considerable changes have been introduced 
in the rendering of the text itself owing to the great 
advance in our knowledge of the Hebrew tongue since 
1611. The progress thus realised will be most manifest 
if one studies carefully the two versions in such books, 
for instance, as Job, Isaiah, and Ecclesiastes. 

We must now say something of the Apocrypha, whose 
Revised Version has only recently been published (January, 
1895.) 
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Their revision was not initiated by Convocation, but by 
the University presses, which commissioned a company, 
formed from the Old and New Testament companies, to 
undertake the work. 

The available material for a revision is comparatively 
scanty; yet it was generally felt that there was room for 
considerable improvement on the previous version of 1611. 

Three committees were formed in London, West- 
minster, and Cambridge. Of the noble band of workers, 
at least half the number has been taken away by death, 
but it may well be said of them that ‘‘ they rest from their 
labours and their works follow with them.” 

The books themselves, it may be remarked, were, for 
various reasons, held in esteem by the early Christian 
Church, as is shown by the place which some of them 
occupy in the great Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. of the 
Greek Bible. At the same time, it is often difficult for 
us to trace in the Apocrypha all those characteristics 
which we are accustomed to associate with the idea of 
divine inspiration. Nor can we forget that the attitude 
of the Jews themselves towards such books, for instance, 
as Judith, Tobit, or Ecclesiasticus indicates the same 
feeling. 

It has also been remarked that while there are many 
quotations in the New Testament from each group of 
books in the Old, there is not a single direct quotation 
from the Apocrypha, although those books were to be 
found in the Septuagint. The Peshitto omits the Apo- 
crypha, and they were added to the Syriac Version only 
much later. As we already stated, the Septuagint cer- 
tainly contains the Apocrypha; but some of them, such 
as 2 Esdras, the additions to Esther, Wisdom, part of 
Baruch, the Song of the Three Children, 2 Maccabees, 

seem never to have existed in Hebrew at all, and the 
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others, although certainly written in Hebrew, stood only 
on the footing of Hagiographa. 

St. Jerome, a great authority on such questions, re- 
jected the Apocrypha from his Latin Bible, because they 
were not extant in Hebrew, and only in later times did 
they come to be added to the Vulgate from older Latin 
translations. They remain, however, in the Bible of the 
Latin Church to this day. | 

That -such books as the Apocrypha deserve to be 
studied is undoubted, and the new Revised Version of 
them will help powerfully to that end, owing to its very 
superior merits; but no amount of study will, we think, 
alter the view which was arrived at by scholars and 
divines at the time of the Reformation. 

St. Augustine clearly defined the position of the 
Apocrypha when he said of them: ‘‘ They are books which 
the Church, but not the Jews, holds canonical.” 

We have travelled a very long way: We have watched 
the constant effort, during so many centuries, to get 
nearer and nearer to the sense of the Divine Word by 
repeated Revised Versions. This has certainly been done 
in the spirit of Him who said: ‘‘ Ye search the Scriptures 
because ye think that in them ye have Eternal Life” 
(John v, 39). And now we have reached the latest of 
Revised Versions, and we may, not unnaturally, ask our- 
selves in concluding this review, What is the destiny of 
this Version likely to be? 

As we are all aware, it met at first, like so many of 
the Revised Versions of the past, with much unfavourable 
criticism. Many, who perhaps were not qualified for a 
more searching form of criticism, objected to the new 
forms of expression, which, they thought, robbed them of 
the musical charm of the Authorised Version, and de- 
stroyed its grace and stateliness. 
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But it must be remembered that the more learned 
critics who attacked so severely the work of the Companies 
did not, of course, belong to them. They were among 
those scholars who had been, of necessity, left out. This, 
given human nature as it is, may perhaps account for 
some of their unfriendly disposition towards the new 
Version. 

Sentiment, however, is one thing, and love of truth is 
another. All the essential value of a translation lies, after 
all, in its faithfulness, and to ask for harmonious phrases 
where they often could be secured only at the expense of 
the meaning, is really neither serious nor scholarly. 

Nor should we object to a translation because it makes, 
perhaps, less for some doctrinal views of our own than a 
previous translation. Again, truth, not our view of truth, 
should be our simple desire in this as in all other things. 
We believe that the Revised Version has a future. It has 
already found a place in the study of every conscientious 
biblical student; it will also, we believe, more and more 
find a place on the desk in our churches. 

For although, in many cases, a lesson might be read 
indifferently in the Authorised or in the Revised Version 
without losing the sense of the original, yet in some pas- 
sages, such is not the case; anyhow, the Christian people 
for whom the Scriptures have been translated ought to 
have an opportunity of hearing the most accurate render- 
ing available in the language they understand, indepen- 
dently of the purely literary qualities of the version used. 

Perhaps the form in which the Revised Version is at 
present printed is to be regretted. It is not so easily read 
publicly from the desk as the Authorised Version, owing 
to the absence of a certain space between verses in the 
majority of places. But this is only a material blemish 
which might be obviated in a future edition. 
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In conclusion we would say: Let us be thankful for 
any result of human labour which may have the effect of 
opening out more truth, and which enables us to attain 
more surely to an understanding of these venerable 
writings. For they remind us, as we study their contents, 
how truly ‘‘God has never left Himself without a wit- 
ness,” but at all times has stirred up the human con- 
science to the sense of a diviner life, and to a devout 
longing for a more intimate communion with God through 
the Spirit. 


Note.—For the use of readers who may wish to 
examine some of the more important changes, especially 
in the New Testament, which have been sanctioned by the 
Revisers, we add the following references :— 


The Scriptures. Eph. i, 14, 15. 


John v, 39. 1 John v, 7. 
Acts xxiv, 14. James ii, 19. 
1 Cor. ii, 1. Jude 25. 
Col. ii, 8. Rev. i, 6. 


2 Tim. iii, 16. 


1 Peter iv, 11. Jesus Christ. 


God: the Father. 


Genesis ili, 5. 
Psalm vii, 5. 
Isaiah lix, 19. 
Matt. xu, 81. 

id. xxviii, 19. 

id. xix, 17. 
Rom. xv, 5, 6. 
2 Cor. i, 3. 


Job xix, 25 (see Margin). 
i 


Psalm xxii, 16 id. 

Isaiah lix, 20. 

Haggai ii, 7. 

Matt. xxiv, 86 (cf. Mk. xiii, 
82). 

Mark xvi, 9 (see Marginal 
Note). 

Luke i1, 83. 48. 

id. xxi, 42. 
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John i, 15. 

id. x, 14, 15. 
Acts 111, 26. 
id. v, 42. 
Rom. ix, 5. 

id. xiv, 10. 
1 Cor. x, 9. 

id. xv, 4, 20. 
2 Cor. iv, 14. 

ad. xi, 81. 
Gal. iii, 17. 
Eph. iii, 9. 
Phil. ii, 9, 11. 
Col. ii, 2, 8. 
1 Tim. iii, 16. 
Heb. i, 8. 

id. u, 16. 

1 John iii, 16 


Redemption, Salvation, 


Matt. xviii, 8. 
Luke xxii, 82. 
Acts ii, 47 
Rom. iii, 25. 
id. v, 11. 
1 Cor. vi, 11 (see Marginal 
Note). 
id. viii, 11. 
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2 Cor. v, 14, 15. 
Gal. ii, 20. 

id. v, 17. 
Eph. iv, 32. 
Phil. iii, 20, 21. 
Heb. ix, 22. 

id. x, 88 (cf. Habak. ii, 

4). 
1 Tim. vi, 19. 
Tit. ii, 11. 
James il, 14. 


The Future Life. 
Job xxvi, 6. 
Psalm ix, 17. 
id. xvi, 9, 10. 
id. lv, 15. 
id. exxxix, 8. 
Prov. xv, 11. 
John v, 29. 
Rom. xiii, 2. 
1 Cor. xi, 28, 29. 
1 Tim. v, 12. 
2 Tim. ii, 26 (see Marginal 
Note). 
2 Peter ìi, 8, 4. 
Rev. ix, 1. 
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PART I. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


A 


Adaptability to altered circumstances; an attribute of Life—Inman, 
vol. xiv, page 63. 

Adultcration of Food—Evans and Samuelson. x, 117. 

Aerolite (Corrientes)—Dickinson. vii, 207. 

Agassiz’ views of Darwin's theory—Collingwood. xv, 81. 

Agricultural Statistics—Sutton. iii, 95. 

Ainos of Japan; a Doomed Race—McLintock. xli, 75. 

Alabama, Fossils from. i, 75. 

Albert, H.R.H. Prince, on the death of. xvi, 63. 

Alchemy—Davies. xxii, 177. 

Almost a Queen; a Chapter from French History—Josiah Marples. 
xlv, 69. 

Ammonite, The Turvey—H. H. Higgins. xxxvii, 135. 

Amy Robsart; the Story of her Married Life and of her Death—Josiah 
Marples. xxxii, 151. 

Analysis, The complete, of Four Autopolar 10 edra—Kirkman. xliii, 
45. 

Ancient Art and Education— Howson. vi, 229. 

Ancient Jurisdictions of South Britain, Some of the—Boult. xxix, 
299. 

Ancient Religions, The comparative Ethics of—H. L. Higgins. xxxix, 
153. 

Andorra, A visit to the Republic of—Whittle. xxv, 39. 

Anemometer, An, capable of measuring the Speed of Air in Heated 
Flues, &c.—Fletcher. xxiv, 31. 

Anemometer, Ship—Black. xxxviii, 223. 

Aneroid Barometer ; Observations on—Hartnup. vi, 235. 

Angraecum Sesquipedale, Remarks on—Herdman. xxxix, 283. 

Animal and Vegetable Life—Inman. vi, 113. 

Animal, Chemistry of the, and of the Plant—Davies. xxiv, 126. 

Anthropology of the Filatahs—Hutchinson. ix, 44. 

Antient Manuscripts—Yates. vii, 59. 

Antiquities found at Hoylake—Hume. ii, 58, with plates and wood- 
cuts. 

Antiquities, The, of Modern Greek—Geldart. xxviii, 275. 


4 INDEX TO SUBJECTS. 


Antiquity of certain Christian and other Names—Inman. xx, 113. 

Antiquity of Man (President’s Address)—Mott. xxviii, 1. 

Arabian Nights, Tho—Green. xliii, 247. 

Arbitration, International—Ihne. xii, 119. 

Arch of Titus—Duckworth. xvii, 142. 

Architectural Criticism—Horner. vii, 8. 

Architecture, Gothic—A. Rimmer. iv, 52. 

Architecture and Nature—Huggins. vii, 199. 

Architecture, On the Theory and Princicples of, and its relation to 
Modern Life—Statham. xxvi, 227. 

Armature of the Branchial Siphon in some simple Ascidians, Note on 
the—Herdman. xxxix, 203. 

Armour, History of English—Pidgeon. ii, 23 and 28. 

Armour-plated Ships of War—Reed. xvii, 29. 

Arnold, Matthew—Russell. xlii, 215. 

Arnold, Tho Poetic Teaching of Matthew—H. L. Higgins. xlvi, 35. 

Arsenic, On the detection of minute quantities of—Brett. i, 26. 

Artefacta Antiquissima—Duckworth. xiv, 163. 

Arthur, King, The Book of—Russell. xliv, 29. 

Articulations, An Improved Method of measuring—Lloyd, xlv, 139. 

Artificial Formation of Organic Compounds—Brown. xxiv, 48. 

Art, On; in relation to Social Life—Statham. xxv, 93. 

Art, The Influence of—Fraser. xlix, 275. 

Arts, The Development of, by War—Boult. viii, 58. 

Aryan Cradle-Language, The—Lloyd. xliv, 147. 

Aryans, The Cradle of the—Rendall. xliii, 265. 

Ascidians, Individual variation among—Herdman. xxxvi, 813. 

Astronomy, Meteoric—Sephton. xxiii, 87. 

Astronomy of the Chaldszans—Collingwood. xiii, 192. 

Astro-Photography, An account of—Johnson. xlviii, 161. 

Atmospheric Perturbations and Explosions of Fire-damp in Coal 
Mines—Dobson. xiv, 217. 

Atoms and Molecules, On the individuality of—H. H. Higgins. xlii, 
227. 

Atoms and Molecules, Note on Mr. Higgins’ Paper—Lodge. xlii, 251. 

Aurora, Observations on—Walker. xv, 102. 

Australia; its Geographical Peculiarities—Inman. jii, 12. 

Australian Aborigines—Inman. ii, 18. 

Autobiography and Memorials of Miss Martincau—Russell. xxxi, 185. 


B 
Beautiful, The; on the nature and influence of—Huggins. vol. vi, 
page 80. 
Bee, Fungus Parasitic—H. H. Higgins. xii, 160. 
Bect-root Sugar—Baruchson. xix, 233. 
Belief, On the Psychology of (Roscoe Lecture)—Carpenter. xxviii, 45. 


INDEX TO SUBJECTS. 5 


Bentley, Thomas; Biographical Sketch of—Boardman. vi, 190. 

Better and Worse; The Influence of the Sentiment of Value in Human 
and Animal Development (President’s Address)—Steel. xxxix, 1. 

Bible, English Versions of (incomplete)—Ginsburg. Appendix to xxvi. 

Bible, Revised Versions of—K lein, 1, 359. 

Bidston Hill, A Plea for—H.H. Higgins. xxxviii, lx 

Birds, Local—Brockholes. xiv, 115. See Ornithology. 

Birds, Local—Brockholes. xv, 17. 

Birds, The Notes of—Collingwood. xv, 200. 

Birds which nest in this district—Brockholes. xiv,115. PartII. xv, 17. 

Body, What is?—Faram. vi, 85. 

Borough, The Old English—Birchall. xx, 15. 

Bosworth Battlefield—Brooke. xi, 30. 

Botanical characters—Sansom. vi, 107. 

Botany, Notes on local stations for—H. H. Higgins. xii, 65. 

Botany, On the Phytotype of Flowers (theory of leaves)—J. B. Nevins. 
xiv, 78. 

Boyle, Life and Writings of the Hon. Robert—E. Davies. xli, 109. 

British Association at Liverpool, On some of the Natural History 
Excursions of the. xii, 35. 

British Seas, Zoology of—McAndrew. i, 89. | 

Brown, John, of Harper's Ferry—Lewin. xl, 163. 

Brown, Sir William, Proceedings with relation to. xv, 39. 

Browning, Robt., and his Work—Hoare. 1, 153. 

Browning, Robert—Rendall. xliv, 223. 

Browning's View of the Shadows and Minor Keys of Life—H. L. 
Higgins. xliv, 195. 

Building Societies, Arithmetic of—Gray. xviii, 110. 

Burke, Edmund, Some Aspects of—Taylor. xlix, 157. 

Burmese Bell in the Liverpool Museum, Inscription on—Gordon. 
xxviii, 269. 

Butterflies, Rearing of—Brockholes. xii, 176. 


C 


Calderon, The Century of—Benas. xxxix, 127. 

Capital Punishment—Inman. vi, 72. 

Capital Punishment—Robberds. iii, 121. 

Capital and Secondary Punishments—Clay. vol. xxiii, page 147. 

Cathedral for Liverpool, Notes on the proposed—Picton. xxxix, 87. 

Caucasus, Notes on the large Game of the—Littledale. xli. 48. 

Causation ; Theory of—Kirkman. xvi, 112. 

Celtic Religious College at Bangor on the Dee—Gardner. xlii, 199. 

Census of 1881, The—Whittle. xxxvii, 99. 

Census, The, and its results as affecting Population theories— Whittle. 
xxvi, 27. 

Cephalopoda, Recent—T. J. Moore. xv, 197. 


6 INDEX TO SUBJECTS. 


Certain Failures in Lucidity on Matthew Arnold’s part—Armstrong. 
xlvi, 53. 

Chameleon; Habits of. Note. xiii, 67. 

Change of Climate; Secular, and caused by Human Agency—Leigh. 
xxxiii, 169. 

Changes of Dynasty and of National, Political, and Religious Senti- 
ment in France—J. B. Nevins. xliii, 303. 

Character; On the Feminine—Kennedy-Moore. xxiv, 139. 

Charcoal (Animal)—Holden. xvi, 61, 

Charge to Grand Jury at York (1620), Oct. 15—Yates. vi, 16. 

Chemical Force (President’s Address)—Davies. xxxvi, 1. 

Chemistry in relation to other Sciences—Davies. xxi, 191. 

Chemistry of the Plant and of the Animal—Davies. xxiv, 126. 

Cheshire Salt District—Ward. xxvii, 39. 

China; Communication with Western—Duckworth. xv, 51. 

Chinese, The Ethios and Poetry of the, with Phases in their History— 
Benas. xliv, 103. 

Chironomus Plumosus; Natural History of—Higginson. xx, 174. 

Chloroform—Waldie. iv, 40. 

Chostopterus; New Species—Williams. xviii, 147. 

Christianity and Buddhism—Green. xliv, 299. 

Christianity and the Roman Matrimonial Law—Retslag. xii, 123. 

Chromo Lithography and Picture Printing—D. Marples. xxii, 193. 

Church and the State in Medieval Europe: I. The Church and the 
Empire (President’s Address)—Birchall. xliii, 1. 

— II. The Liberties of the Gallican Church, xliv, 75. 

—— III. The first conflict between Church and State in England. 

, xlv, 47. 
—— IV. The conflict of authority and jurisdiction between the 
Spiritual and Temporal Powers in England. xlvi, 235. 

Circle-sailing—Townson. viii, 66. 

Circulation in the Closed Cells of Plants—Inman. iv, 26. 

Civilisation, Continuity in—Samucelson. xxiii, 167. 

Classical Languages; On the Study of the—Ihne. xvi, 27. 

Classical Studies; their true value in Education—Jones. xix, 97, 

Classification of the Chemical Elements and Mendeleef’s Periodic 
Law—Brown. xxxiv, 283. 

Cliff Houses and Antiquities of Colorado and New Mexico—Morgan. 
xxxi, 343. 

Coal Dust, Explosions in connection with—Davies. xlix, 105. 

Coal Measures, Local—G. Highfield Morton. xv, 197. 

Coal Vegetation—Archer. xi, 143. 

Coffees—Evans. vii, 140. 

Coleridge; his Writings and Influence—Redish. xx, 209. 

Colonization; Systems of, from Prehistoric Periods, and their re- 
sults—J. B. Nevins. 1, 1. 
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Colour Harmony—G. Henry Morton. xxxvii, 219. 

Colour Patterns in Natural Productions—H. H. Higgins. xi, 133. 

Colours of the Sea—Palmer. xxxiii, 117. 

Colours, The Primary—G. Henry Morton. xxxvi, 249. 

Commerce, English; Post-Elizabethan—Yates. iii, 83. 

Commercial Education—F. W. Edwards. xliii, 77. 

Communism, Ancient and Modern—H. L. Higgins. xxxviii, 227. 

Compass; Deviations of - Townson. vii, 192. 

Construction of the Polyedra— Kirkman. xxxii, 177. 

Continuity in Civilisation, &c.—Samuelson. xxiii, 1¢7. 

Contributions to British Ornithology; The Notes of Birds-—Colling- 
wood. xv, 200. 

Copernicus and his work-—Williams. xliv, 167. 

Copper Ores—Samuelson. xi, 71. 

Coral Plant—Watson. i, 82. 

Corals; On the Stony—H. H. Higgins. xiv, 230. 

Correlation and Conservation of Physical Force, &c.—J. B. Edwards. 
xiii, 152. 

Coryanthes Maculata, Notes on —Herdinan. xxxix, 235. 

Cottage Homes at Fazakerley, An account of the—J. B. Nevins. xlviii, 
195. 

Cotton, On the Microscopic characters of —H. H. Higgins. xxvi, 301. 

Cradle of the Aryans, The—Rendall. xliii, 265. 

Credibility of the Venerable Bede— Poult. xxxii, 127 

Criminal Responsibility—Whittle. xxii, 30. 

Curiosities of English Coinage—J. B. Nevins. xlii, 285. 
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Dakotan Calendar; with Ethnographical and other notes on the 
Dakotas or Sioux Indians and their Territory—Morgan. xxxili, 
233. 

Danish Intrusion into South Britain—Boult. xxviii, 189. 

Darwin; On the Life and Letters of Charles Darwin—H. H. Higgins. 
xlii, 191. 

Darwin's Philosophy of Language (Roscoe Lecture)—Max Muller. 
xxvii, 41. 

Darwinism, Some popular Misconceptions of—Williams. xxxvi, 133. 

Davis, or Easter Island— Palmer. xxix, 257. 

Deaf and Dumb, Sign Language of—J. B. Nevins. xlix, 257. 

Deer; British Fallow—Brooke. vol. xiv, page 37. 

Democracy, An Optimist on—Russell. xlix, 55. 

Description of the 24-edra, having only Triad summits, and for faces 
only Pentagons, Hexagons, Heptagonr, and Octagons, which are 
reducible to the regular Dodecahedron—Kirkman. xxxviii, 55. 

Developmentalists and Evolutionists; or the Rise of Dogma in 
Science—H. H. Higgins. xxxii, 67. 
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Dialect, The Lancashire—Picton. xix, 17. 

Dictionary Making, First Steps in—Lloyd. xliii, 167. 

Dictionary of a Nation; On the, as illustrating National Character— 
J. B. Nevins. xix, 195. 

Dictionary, The New English, and some of its Predecessors— 
MecLintock. xliii, 151. 

Directions for preparing Specimens of Natural History, &c. 2nd 
Appendix to xvi. 

Domestic Education in Elementary Schools—Miss Calder. xliii, 
109. 

Dredging Excursion—McAndrew. x, 51. 

Dromus Nove Hollandic, Note on the heart of the: with remarks on 
the homological relations of the valves of the pre-cave—Coughtrey 
xxvii, 827. 

Dryden, John—Case. 1, 211. 

Duality of Geometrical Relations—Booth. iv, 117. 

Dublin, British Association at; Rambles in the neigbourhood—Archer. 
xii, 35. 
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Earthquake of 1852—Smith. vol. vii, page 187. 

Earth-Temperature, Note on— Walker. xv, 142. 

Easter, or Davis, Island—Palmer. xxix, 257. 

Faster Island, Notes on—Mott. xxxv, 159. 

Faster Island, Some Tablets found at— Palmer. xxx, 255. 

Education, Compulsory—Flueck. xxi, 203. 

Education Department, Social Science Congress at Belfast—Baruchson. 
xxii, 102. 

Education of the Mercantile Class—Lamport. v, 72. 

Education, Physical, &c.—Balman. iii, 88. 

Education, The true value of the Classics in—Jones. xix, 97. 

Egypt and Nubia, Climate of—Dickman. xii, 195. 

Egyptian Antiquities, Note on. xviii, 144. 

Electricity Compared with Heat as a source of Mechanical Power— 
Brown. xxx, 93. 

Elephants, The, used by the Carthaginians in war—Brooke. xiv, 8. 

Emblems, Books of—Yates. v, 8; vi, 117. 

Emigration of Orphans—Hayward. xxiv, 246, . 

England's Feudal Possessions on the Continent—Birchall. xxiv, 104. 

English Alphabet, History of the—Inman. xxv, 191. 

English Derivations from Sanskrit Roots—Picton. xviii, 31. 

English Grammar, Notes on—Ihne. xvii, 78. 

English Language, On the—Picton. xxiii, 52. 

English: Literary and Vernacular—Williams. xliii, 211. 

English Painting— Barber. v, 87. 

Engraving, History of—Ginsburg. xvii, 130. 
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Enlargement of the Geographical Horizon as illustrated in the His- 
tory of Cartography down to the end of the Age of Discovery— 
Philip. 1, 318 

Entomological Rambles to the Sandhills of New Brighton and 
Leasowe—Brockholes. xi, 115. 

Enumeration and Construction of the 9-Acral 9-Edra—Kirkman. 
xxxii, 177. 

Epigrammatic Literature—Steel. xlii, 161. 

Essenes, The—Ginsburg. xvii, 181. 

Euclid, The Unsuitableness of, as a Text Book—Jones. xxiv, 59. 

Euphuism, A Study of—J. Murray Moore. 1, 125. 

Euplectella Aspergillum described—Higgin. xxviii, p. xlvi. 

Evolution of Sanitation—Hope. 1, 293. 

Evolution, On the Doctrine of—Mott. xxvi, 187. 

Evolutionist, The Faith of an—H. H. Higgins. xliii, 121. 

Exploration of Moab—Johnson. xxvii, 307. 
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Falstaff and his Followers—Picton. xxxv, 83. 

Fauna, Historical, Lancashire and Cheshire—Collingwood. vol. xviii, 
page 151. 

Fauna of Liverpool Bay—First Report. Appendix to xl. 

Fauna, the Ancient of Lancashire and Cheshire—Collingwood. 
104. 

Fauna; The Liverpool. Appendix to viii. 

Fanst and Hamlet—Baar. xvi, 135. 

Faust Legend, The, its Source and some of its earlier forms— 
McLintock. xli, 39. 

Feminine Character, On the—Kennedy-Moore. xxiv, 139. 

Fernando Po—Hutchinson. xi, 124. 

Feudal Peasantry in England, On the Condition of the—Birchall. xix, 
60. 


Feudal Possessions of England on the Continent—Birchall. xxiv, 
104. 


Fiction, On the Nature and Influence of Modern Works of—Hulme. 
i, 18. 

Filatahs, Anthropology of—Hutchinson. ix, 44. 

Fine Art, its relations and Tendencies—Huggins. vii, 50. 

Finlay’s Comet—J. B. Nevins. xxxvii, p. xlix. 

Fire and Fire Making; a Chapter in the History of Civilisation— 
Newton. xxii, 255. 

Fire-damp, its relations to Atmospheric Perturbations—Dobson. xiv, 
217. 

First Definition of the Scholastic Philosophy—Kirkman. xxxi, 229. 

Flora and Fauna, Additions to Local. xiv, 32. 
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Flora and Fauna, Local—H. H. Higgins. xiii, 6. 
Flora and Fauna, Local Habitat. xv, 8. xvi, 10. 
Flora and Fauna of Geological Systems—G. Highfield Morton. xii, 163. 
Flora and Fauna of Oceanic Isles, Remarks on—Gibson. xxxviii, 241. 
Flora; The Liverpool. I. Appendix to vi. II. Appendix to ix. 
Flour Mills, Explosions in—Brown. xxvii, 301. 
Flow of Water in Open Channels, The—Beloe. xxxviii, p. lxxviii. 
Force, On the Meaning of the Word—Mott. xxv, 123. 
Force, Physical, &c.—J. B. Edwards. xiii, 152. 
Foreign Eyes in England—Flueck. xxiii, 195. 
Fortunes of a Flemish Mystic—Gordon. xxvi, 103. 
Fossils; Medusa 
Foot (?) 
Web foot 
Reptile foot 
Fotheringay, Visit to—Brooke. xiii, 52. 
Fourpenny Silver Coinage of Gt. Britain—J. B. Nevins. xxxix, 227. 
French Frontiers; an Historical Review of Territorial Changes in 
France—Birchall. xxv, 241; with Maps. 
French Nobleman of the times of the Revolution—Josiah Marples. 
xlvii, 167. 
Fresh-water Mollusca from Lake Tanganyika—H.H. Higgins. xxxvi, 
p. xliii. 
Frithiof the Fearless, A translation of the Saga of—Sephton. xlviii, 
69. 
Fungi—H. H. Higgins. xi, 109. 
Fungi, Local—H. H. Higgins. Appendix to xii, 55. 
Fungi of Becs—H. H. Higgins. xii, 160. 
Fungi of Shells—H. H. Higgins. xii. 227. 
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Gases, On the Velocities of—Mott. xxxvi, 81. 

Gasteromycetes; British—H. H. Higgins. Appendix to vol. xiii, 

Gems and Precious Stones—Morgan. xxvii, 175. 

Genealogy—Hume. iii, 75. 

Genius, Characteristics of, &c..— Robberds. iv, 97. 

Geographical Distribution of Testacem—McAndrew. viii, 8. 

Geographical Knowledge, The, of the Elizabethan age—Birchall, xxii, 8. 

Geographical Names—Hume. vi, 40. 

Geological Maps, Introduction of —G. Highfield Morton. xxxi, 293. 

Geology; an account of some of the Italian Volcanoes—Inman. xi. 
147. 

Geology; a Ramble—Bretherton. x, 148. 

Geology; Coal Fossils—Archer. xi, 143. 

Geology, Coal Measures, Local—G. Highfield Morton. xv, 193. 
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Geology, Flora and Fauna, of—G. Highfield Morton. xii, 163. 

Geology, Ice-action, Local—G. Highfield Morton. xiv, 35. 

Geology in its relation to Primeval Man (Artefacta Antiquissima) — 
Duckworth. xiv, 163. 

Geology, Local, Keuper and other Sandstones—G. Highfield Morton. 
xiv, 148. 

Geology, Local ; Map, Flint to Huyton—Cunningham. ii, 1. 

Geology, Local; New Red Sandstone, &c.—G. Highfield Morton. x, 69. 

Geology of Liverpool, &c., with reference to Water Supply—Cunning- 

ham. iii, 58. 

Geology of Perim Island—Duckworth. xii, 142. 

Geology of Rainhill—H. H. Higgins. xxi, 64. 

Geology of the Coast of Aberdeenshire—Ferguson. xix, 162. 

Geology of Windsor, Liverpool— Elliot. xviii, 9, 

Geology ; Raised Beaches: Frith of Clyde, &c.—Ferguson. viii, 131. 

Geology; Section, from Flintshire to Huyton—Cunningham. i, 108. 

Geology; Submarine Forest, Leasowe—Hume. i. 97. 

Geology, The Ancient Fauna of Lancashire and Cheshire—Collingwood. 
xvii, 104. 

Geology, The, of Stourton—Hume. ii, 52. 

Geology, The Stony Corals—H. H. Higgins. xiv, 230. 

Geometrical Relations, Duality of—Booth. iv, 117. 

Germ Theories of Infectious Diseases (President’s Address)— Drysdale. 
xxxiii, 1. 

Germination of Plants, Experiments on; chiefly illustrative of the 
Effects of Pressure on Germination—Carter, xxix, 379. 

Geysers, Explanation of—Reed. xvii, 148. 

Gleanings in the Early History of Liverpool and the Ncighbourhood— 
Boult. xxx, 153. 

Gothic Architecture—Rimmer. iv, 52. 

Gothic Language, the Ancient, &c.—Picton. Part I, xvi, 81. 

—— In its relation to other Indo-European Tongues. Part II, xvii, 37. 

Graminacer, The—Archer. x, 107. 

Grecce, The Genius of (President’s Address)—Rendall. xlvii, 1. 

Grimm’s Law, Illustrations of—Geldart. xxix, 351. 

Gun-Cotton—J. B. Edwards, xix, 220. 

Gyroscope, The—J. B. Nevins. xvii, 71. 
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Hacckel’s History of Creation—Mott. xxxi, 41. 

Hairs (of Plants)—Inman. vol. iv, page 26. 

Hairs Natural History, &c., of—Inman. vii, 83; Plates.: vii, 219. 
Hall’s, Bishop, Mundus alter et idem—Yates. i, 41. 

Hamilton's, Sir W., Philosophy—Clark. xv, 227. 

Hamlet and Faust—Baar. xvi, 135. 
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Heat, Water, and Steam - Banister. xv, 150. 

Hepatice, Local—Marrat. Appendix to xiv. 

Hereditary Transmission, The Modification of, by Mental and Educa- 
tional Influence—Hayward. xxxviii, 93. 

Heredity and Variation; Some Speculations on their Origin—Sbarp. 
xlvi, 59. 

Heredity, Modern Aspects of—Given. 1. 101. 

Heredity, Remarks upon the Theory of—Herdman. xxxviii, 77. 

Higgins, Henry Hugh, In Memory of-—Russell. xlviii, 35. 

Hindu Domestic and Religious Customs—J. E. Nevins. 1, 263 

Historic Errors and Doubts, &c.—Jeffery. xxiii, 115. 

Historic Notices of the Old Philosophical and Literary Society of 
Liverpool—Picton, xxix, 341. 

Historical Parallel between the British Parliament and Reman 
Senate—Ihne. vi, 156. 

History; On the, desirability of a larger knowledge of History in 
Modern Politics (President's Address)—Birchall. xlii, 1. 

History, Some notes on the Utility of—Russell. xlv, 149. 

Hobbes, Life and Character of—Ramsay. viii, 159. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, his Writings and Philosophy—Green. 
xxxv, 215. 

Homomorphism—Collingwood. xiv, 181. 

Horace’s Ode, In Archytam—Ihne. xi, 46. 

Horrocks, J. (the Astronomer), Note on. xiii, 5. 

Horrocks, J., Monument to. xiv, 237. 

How we Come to Know—Kirkman. xxxi, 303. 

Hoylake, Antiquities found at—Hume. ii, 53. 

Hugh, Sir, of Lincolna—Hume. v, 40. 

Human Race, Recent Discoveries as to the Origin and Early History 
of the—Newton. xlviii, 135. 

Humour, Characteristics of, &c.—Robberds. xiv, 97. 

Hydra Fusca, Observations on the Nematocysts of—Gibson. xxxix, 29. 

Hydrogen Spectrum, On the Expansion of the F line of the—Stearn 
and Lee. xxviii, 327. 

Hymenomycetes, British—H H. Higgins. Appendix to xii. 
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Ice-action, near Liverpool—G. Highfield Morton. vol. xiv, page 35. 

Ideal Natural History Museum, An—Herdman. xli, 61, 

Independent Prerogative of the Understanding in the domain of 
Moral Judgment—Russell. xxxv, i. 

Index to Papers in Literary and Philosophical Society's S TOeedings 
vols. i to xxv—Morgan. Appendix to xxvi. 

Indian Court, Four Years at—J. Ernest Nevins. xlix, 187. 

Indian Snakes—Nicholson. xxx, 211. 
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Indo-European Races—Turnbull. i, 78. 
Industrial Education—F. W. Edwards. xlii, 251 
Infant Mortality—Balman. ii, 47. 
Infection; Suggestions as to the possible lurking Places for, in our 
Houses and our Towns—Higginson. xxi, 58. 
Inorganic Forms—H. H. Higgins. xli, p. xlix. 
Do do. Warwick. iv, 76. 
Inscriptions, Greek, at Blundell—Yates. vii, 185. 
Insects, on the Fcet of—Inman. vi, 179, 199, 209. 
Intellectuality of the Lower Animals—Hume. iv, 59. 
Iron Ships, Deviation of Compass on board—Towson. vii, 192. 
Isle of Man, The Armorial Bearings of: their Origin, History, and 
Meaning—Newton. xxxix, 205. 
Is Nature Cruel—H. H. Higgins. xxxiii, 75. 
Is Scientific Materialism compatible with Dogmatic Theology ? 
(President’s Address)—Drysdale. xxxii, 1. 
Is Thought Possible without Words ?—Newton. xlii, 345. 
Itacolumyte, or Flexible Sandstone—Morgan. xxx, 223. 
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Janal Dodecahedra, On the—Kirkman. xxix, 251. 

Janal 14-Acral 14-Edra—Kirkman. xxx, 271. 

Jane, Queen of England, Her Life and Times—Josiah Marples. 
xxxviii, 155. 

Janus, his Attributes and Worship—Ihne. vol. vii, page 143. 

Jasher, Book of, On three books purporting to be the—J. B. Nevins. 
xxxix, 241, l 

Jews in Rome, Records of the, and their Inscriptions from Ancient 
Catacombs—Benas. 1, 45. 

Josephus, Flavius—Stern. xxxvii, 67. 

Jubilee Festival of the Society. xvi, 207. 

Jurisprudence, &c., at the Social Science Congress at Belfast. xxii, 102, 

Jury System, The—Biggs. xxvii, 279. 
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Kabbalah, The—Ginsburg. Appendix to vol. xix. 

Karaites, The; or Bible Jews of Europe—Ginsburg. xvi, 155. 

Kattiawar, Personal Reminiscences of the Peninsula of—Kent. xxv, 
225. 

Keuper Formation in Wirral and South West of Lancashire—G. 
Highfield Morton. xiv, 148. 

Khasi Tribes of North Eastern Bengal and the Geology of the Shillong 
Plateau-—Morgan. xxx, 115. 

‘‘King-Maker,” An outline of the life of the Earl of Warwick, com- 
monly called the—Brooke. xii, 16. 

Kraken; Sea Serpent—Heath. xix, 68. 
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Labour Problem, The Solution of—Callie. xlvi, 147. 

Labour Question, The Philosophy of (President's Address)—Benas. 
No. I, xlv, 1: No. II, xlvi, 1. 

Lake Lahontan, An Extinct Quaternary Lake of North-west Nevada— 
McLintock. xlii, 339. 

Lancashire and Cheshire, The Ancient Fauna of—Collingwood. vol. 
xvii, 104. 

Lancashire and Cheshire, The Historical Fauna of—Collingwood. 
xviii, 151. 

Lancashire (South) Dialect—Picton. xix, 17. 

Land and Water, on the Proportion of, &c.—Yates. xvi, 16. 

Land Tenure among the Romans. -Ihne. vii, 28. 

Landmarks in English Constitutional History—Picton. xxvi, 67. 

Landscape-Painting in English Poetry—Statham. xxvii, 123. 

Language, the Ancient Gothic, and its place in the Indo-European 
family—Picton. xvi, 81. 

Language, the Ancient Gothic, in its relation to other Indo-European 
Tongues— Picton. xvii, 37. 

Language of St. Matthew's Gospel, The original—Newton. xx, 51. 

Languages, On the Study of the Classical and Modern—Ihne. xvi, 
27. 

Last Dauphin of France, The—Josiah Marples. xxxvii, 25. 

Laws of the Socicty, vol. v. 

Lead, The Action of Liverpool Water upon—J. B. Nevins. xi, 128. 

Leaves, The Causes of the Fall of—Inman. iv, 89. 

Legislature, The, of the Roman Republic—Ihne. vi, 232. 

Leguminose—T. C. Archer. xi, 64. 

Lepidoptera, Marco—Brockholes, xii, 176. 

Lepidoptera, Notes on the Cooke Collection of British—Ellis. xlii, 97. 

Lepidoptera of Wirral—Brockholes. Appendix to xviii. 

Levantine Plague; Past and Present—Imlach. xxxiii, 209, 

Lichens, Local—Marrat. Appendix to xiv. 

Life: Animal and Vegetable—Inman. vi, 113. 

Life Histories and their Lessons—Dallinger. xxxiv, 301. 

Life Insurance as an investment—J. B. Nevins. xv, 67. 

Life in the Lowest Organisms—H. H. Higgins. xxxiv, 251. 

Life Saving Service of the United States of America—Beloe. xxxvi, 
57. 

Life, The Mystery of—Newton. 1, 341. 

Life, The Unity of (President's Address)—Davies. xxxvii, 1. 

Light, Modern Views of—Lodge. 1l, 85. 

Light, The Magnetic—J. B. Edwards. xiv, 134. 

Lighter Side of English Verse—Lee. xlix, 231. 

Linguistic Science, The Present State of —Picton. xxxi, 1. 

Literature, Popular English—Hume. vii, 23. 
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Literature, The Influence of, upon the Growth of Religion and Law— 
H. L. Higgins. xxxvi, 157. 

Liverpool, Speculations on the former Topography of—Boult. xxv, 11. 

Living Animals, On the Justifiability of Scientific Experiments on— 
Pollard. xxxvi, 219. 

Livingstone, Dr., Address to. xi, 76. 

Local Improvements—Boult. vi, 117. 

Locusts, Recent Locust Plagues in Cyprus and North America — 
J. B. Nevins. xl, 123. 

Longevity in England—Balman. xviii, 67. 

Lower Animals; Do they feel pain?—Inman. iv, 94. 

Luminosity of Worms—Harrison. xvi, 109. 
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Macbeth—Hume. vol. vii, page 166. 

Macbeth, Lady; an Apology for—Rathbone. xvi, 69. 

Macbeth, The True—E. R. Russell. xxx, 41. 

Madder Hawk Moth, On the recent abundance of—Ellis. xliii, 
p. xliii. 

Madeira as a Sanatorium—Unwin. xxvi, 271 

Magic, The Basis and Claims of—R. F. Green. xlv, 313. 

Magnetic Light—J. B. Edwards. xiv, 185. 

Mammalia; Products of, and Uses to which applied—Archer. xiii, 
238. 

Man, His Origin, His Future (Pres. Address)—J. B. Nevins. xxvi, 1. 

Man, Modern Scientific Theories of; Facts in Individual and Social 
Human Life; a Contrast (Pres. Address)—Carter. xl, lL. 

" Man, The Proper Study of Mankind is”—H. H. Higgins. xiv, 147. 

Manatee, Particulars of—Booker and Archer. xxix, lvii. 

Manuscripts, Ancient—Yates. vii, 59. 

Marco Lepidoptera, On Rearing—Brockholes. xii, 177. 

Marcus Aurelius the Stoic—Rendall. xlvi, 171. 

Margaret of Anjou—Brooke. xiii, 13. 

Marine Animals of the Mersey Shore—J. B. Edwards. xiii, 229. 

Marine Biology—Committee Report. Appondix to xl. 

Marine Dredging—McAndrew. iv, 80. 

Marine Zoology—McAndrew. i, 89. 

Marine Zoology; Explanation of Specimens —McAndrew. ii, 11. 
Maritime Canal through the Jordan Valley, On the Physical Diffi- 
culties in the Construction of—J. B. Nevins. xxxviii, p. Ixiv. 

Marlow, An Estimate of—E. R. Russell. xlvi. 81. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, Some Notes on the last months in the Life of, 
hitherto unpublished in England—Josiah Marples. xxxvi, 25. 

Massorah ; The, newly discovered MSS., &c.—Ginsburg. xxiii, 281. 

Masterpieces in Literature, The Making of—Farrie. xlv, 97. 
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Matrimonial Law, Roman and Christian— Retslag. xii, 128. 

Matthew, St., Gospel of; an Enquiry into the Original Language of — 
Newton. xx, 51. 

Meat, Preservation of—Hamilton. x, 138. 

Meat Supply from abroad—Hutchinson. xxv, 68. 

Medieval Europe during the Thirteenth Century (Pres. Address)— 
J. B. Nevins. xlix, 1. 

Medieval Towns in France and Germany; their Origin and Develop- 
ment—Birchall. 1, 235. 

Menhirs, On a Means Employed for Removing and Erecting—Inman. 
xxx, 103. 

Mental Science in its Quantitative Relations—Richard Steel. xxxvi, 
193. 

Mercantile Marine, Suggestions to the. Second Appendix to xvi. 

Mercantile Marine; their Opportunities of advancing Science— 
Collingwood. xvi, 46. 

Merchant of Venice, The: Shylock—KE. R. Russell. xlii, 109. 

The Minor Charactcrs—E. R. Russell. xlii, 109 

Mersey as Known to the Romans—Boult. xxvii, 247. 

Mersey, Historical Sketch of the Sea Approaches to—M. Sweny. xlix, 87. 

Metamorphoses of Brazilian Lepidoptera, with Illustrations—Dukin- 
field Jones—xxxvi, 325; Second series xxxvii, 227. 

Meteor of 27th November, 1862—Horner. xvii, 65. 

Meteor of 5th December, 1863, with Map—Herschel. xviii, 101. 

Meteorological Observations—Hartnup. Appendices No. 2, vi and vii. 

Meteors, and Meteoric Astronomy—Sephton. xxiii, 87. 

Method of Correcting the Rate of a Marine Chronometer for Changes 
of Tempcrature—A. E. Nevins. xxx, 227. 

Migration of Swallows—Brooke. xiii, 123. 

Migratory Habits of Birds—Collingwood. xiv, 128. 

Military Nations, On some Phases in the History of—Benas. xxvi, 161. 

Mill, On the Autobiography of John Stuart—E. R. Russell. xxviii, 79. 

Mill’s Critique on Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy—Mellor. xix, 142. 

Mill’s Theory of the Character and Proofs of Mathematical Doctrines— 
Byrth. xvii, 27. 

Mill’s Theory of Causation—Kirkman. xvi, 112. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost—Ihne. viii, 94. 

Mind in Man and the Lower Animals (Pres. Address) —Richard Steel. 
xxxviii, 1. 

Mind, the Influence of, on the Molecular Forces of Matter—J. B. 
Nevins. xiii, 9. 

Moab Exxplorations—Tristram. xxvi, p. xlvii 

Modern French Thought, On some Phases of—J. B. Nevins. xxxi, 123. 

Modern German Thought, The Men who have Influenced—Benas. xxx, 
235. 

Modern Languages; On the Study of the Classical and—Ihne. xvi, 26. 
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Modern Meteorology, considered in its bearing upon Tropical Storms— 
A. E. Nevins. xxxiii, 101. 

Modern Science, On the Materialism of (Pres. Address)—Mott. xxix, 1. 

Molecular Forces of Matter, Influeuce of Mind upon the—J. B. 
Nevins. xxiii, 9. 

Mollusca, Distribution of Testaceous, in the North-east Atlantic, &c.— 
McAndrew. viii, 8. 

Money, Coin, and Currency, Remarks on some Recent Fallacies con- 
nected therewith—Picton. xxxiv, 49. 

Money, Principles of—Faram. iv, 6. 

Morals and Manners, 1740-1840, A Century of English Life—J. Newton. 
xlvi, 263. 

Morphology—J. B. Nevins. xiv, 78. 

Moses Mendelssohn—Stern. xxxii, 333. 

Mosses; Cultivation of—H. H. Higgins. x, 45. 

Mosses; Structure of, &c.—Sansom. v, 126 

Mother Tongue, Our, and its Congeners—Picton. xxiii, 52. 

Motion; Voluntary and Involuntary—Inman. iii, 34. 

Muggletonians, Origin of the—Gordon. xxiii, 247. 

Muggletonians, Ancient and Modern—Gordon. xxiv, 186. 

Mundus alter et idem. (Bishop Hall)—J. B. Yates. i, 41. 

Musci and Hypatice, Local—Marrat. ix, 61. 

Museum Report, Liverpool, No. 1—H. H. Higgins. xxxi, 405. 

Museums of Natural History—H. H. Higgins. xxxviii, 183 

Mushroom Beds of the South American Ants—Harvey Gibson. xlviii, 
99 


Musical Sounds, The Appreciation of—Gotch. xlvii, 57. 
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Narcotics—Turnbull. vol. ii, pages 33-36, 39-46. 

Nassa; On the Arrangement of the Shells of the Genus—Marrat. 
xxxiii, 255. 

Natural History of the Greywing and Redwing Partridges of South 
Africa—Black. xxx, 297. 

Nature and Influence of the Beautiful—Huggins. vi, 80. 

Nautical Science, Contributions to—Dobson. xiv, 119. 

Nebular Theory, The—Mott. xxxiv, 139. 

Newman, Cardinal, and Modern Scepticism—H. L. Higgins. xlv, 121. 

New Testament, the Revision of the—J. B. Nevins—xxxvi, 257. 


New Zealand; Recent Socialistic and Labour Legislation in—Murray 
Moore. xlviiii, 107. 


Nibelungenlied, The—McLintock. xxxvii, 109. 


Nile Basin; Past and Future of the—(Roscoe Lecture) Baker. xxviii, 
141. 


Nile Exploration; Literature of—A. J. Mott. xxi, 145. 
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Nineveh and Babylon; the Astronomy of the ancient Chaldeans 
regarded as an Exponent of the recently discovered Monuments— 
Collingwood. xiii, 192. 

Noble Family of the Middle Ages, A—Josiah Marples. xl, 37. 

Notes, The, of Birds—Collingwood. xv, 200. 

Numerals; on the Origin and History of the—Picton. xxix, 69. 

Nursery Tales, as illustrating and forming National Character—J. B 
Nevins. xxi, 23. 

Nuttall, Thomas, F.L.S., Obituary Note—H. H. Higgins. xiv, 2. 
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Odour; the Phenomenon of—T. C. Archer. vol. ix, page 12. 

Old English Borough, The, and its Inhabitants—Birchall. xx, 15. 

Olney and Weston Underwood, A Pilgrimage to—Picton. xxxviii, 35. 

On the Translation in the Authorised Version of the New Testament 
of some of the Compounds and Derivates of Kpiw, and especially 
of Kara-Kpivw and vro-npinjs—J. B. Nevins. xxxv, 135. 

Organic Compounds ; their Artificial Formation—Brown. xxiv, 48. 

Organic Representative Form: Homomorphism—Collingwood. xiv, 
181. 

Organs of Locomotion in the Radiata; on the Development of— 
Sweetlove. i, 12. 

Oriental Pantheism and Dualism—Kennedy-Moore. xxix, 165. 

Origin and Progress of the U.S. Geological and Geographical Survey 
of the Territories—Morgan. xxxi, 357. 

“ Origin of Species ” (Darwin’s)—H. H. Higgins. xv, 42, 135. 

“ Origin of Species ” (Agassiz')—Collingwood. xv, 81. 

Origin of the Religious Idea—Newton. xliii, 185. 

Ornithology ; Local (Brockholes)—Part I, xiv, 115; Part II, xv, 17. 

Ornithology; The Notes of Birds—Collingwood. xv, 200. 

Ornithology; Migration—Collingwood. Part I, xiii, 128; Part IT, 
xvi, 172. 

Ornithology; Migration of Swallows—Brook. xiii, 123. 

Orphans; Emigration of—Hayward. xxiv, 246. 

Other, Either, or Whether—Picton. xvii, 139. 

Our Meat Supply from abroad—Hutchinson. xxv, 683. 
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Pain ; Do the Lower Animals feel?—Inman. vol. iv, page 94. 

Paleontology and Biology, The Relationship of—Harvey Gibson. 
xxxix, 105, 

Palmaceæ, The—T. ©. Archer. x, 19. 

Paper Currency, Plan for regulating—McMaster. xlvi, 231. 

Paper, used for Printing and Writing—J. B. Yates. iv, 47. 

Papyri, Two Curious, in the Khedivial Museum—Benas. xl, 89. 
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Paraguayan War; a short account of some Incidents of—Hutchinson. 
xxv, 79. 

Parana Indians; with some Episodes of the Paraguayan War— 
Hutchinson. xxiii, 23. 

Parsees; Religion of the—Dadabhai Naoroji. xv, 159. 

Past and Present of Optical Appliances—Wood. xxvi, 49. 

Patina—McLintock. xxxvii, 66. 

Pembroke; Jasper, Earl of, in the fifteenth century, and his remark- 
able change of fortune—J. T. Danson. x, 111. 

Perfumes; Odours and Flavours—Mason. xxxvii, 195. 

Perim Island; Fossils of—Duckworth. xii, 142. 

Persiac Odes—Behrend. vi, 234. 

Peruvian Bark Trees (Chinchonas), The History of the introduction 
of, and the present state of Cultivation in India—J. B. Nevins. 
xxxviii, 287. 

Petherick’s Nile Expedition. xv, 157. 

Pheasants in the Liverpool Museum; and on Fertile Crosses bred at 
Knowsley and elsewhere—T. J. Moore. xli, 60. 

Phenomena of the Age—Rev. J.S. Jones. xxii, 47. 

Philological and Ethnological Enquiries; on the use of Proper Names 
in—Picton. xx, 181. 

Philology ; Comparative—Ramsay—vii, 175. 

Philology; Comparative—see Picton’s Sanskrit Roots and English 
Derivations. xviii, 30; and other papers by this author. 

Philology ; an Enquiry into the Origin and Relations of the Antique 
Dialects formerly spoken in the Baronies of Forth and Bargey, 
County Wexford—Picton. xxi, 118. 

Philology; the Ancient Gothic Language, &c.—Picton. xvi, 81; Part 
II, xvii, 37. 

Philosophical Value of the Word “ Necessity ’’—Kirkman. xlii, 71. 

Philosophy of Geographical Names—Hume. vi, 40. 

Philosophy of the Fine Arts—Kennedy-Moore. xxviii, 221. 

Philosophy of the Probable, The—Richard Steel. xxxv, 110. 

Philosophy without Assumptions—Kirkman. Part I, xxvii, 65; Part 
II, xxvii, 88; Part III, xxix, 117. 

Phosphorescence of the Sea at Loch Fyne—Herdman. xxxviii, 45. 

Photography—J. B. Edwards. ix, 16. 

Phylogenetic Arrangement of Animals, A—Herdman. xxxix, 65. 

Physical Geography of Liverpool and Wirral — Dickinson. vi, 
(Appendix). 

Phytotype or Archetype of the Flowering Division of the Vegetable 
Kingdom—J. B. Nevins. xiv, 78. 

Picture Printing—D. Marples. xix, 80. 

Picture Printing and Chromo Lithography—D. Marples. xxii, 193. 

Pillar Stones and Stone Circles—Inman. xxi, 85. 

Pioneers in Local Biology—H. H. Higgins. xl, Appendix 16. 
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Place and Power of Criticism (Pres. Address)—Russell. xxxiv, 1. 

Plant, Chemistry of the, and the Animal—Davies. xxiv, 126. 

Plants; Hairs of—Inman. iv, 26. 

Plasmodium of a Myxomycetous Fungus—H. H. Higgins. xxxiv, 270. 

Poetry and Common Life—Robberds. x, 29. 

Poetry, Characteristics of, &c_—Robberds. xiv, 97. 

Poetry, The Fugitive, of the present day—Bloxam. v, 76. 

Poison in Confectionery—Brett. ii, $7. 

Polar Expedition of 1875—J. Linton Palmer. xxix, 62. 

Polyedra; On the enumeration and construction of Polyedra whose 
summits are all Triedral, and which have neither Triangle nor 
Quadrilateral—Kirkman. xxxvii, 49. 

Popular Errors about Poisons—Davies, xxxi, 317. 

Potato Disease—Baines. ii, 2. iii, 28. 

Potency in Matter—H. H. Higgins. xxix, 37. 

Prehistoric Greece; The Age of Mycene—Rendall. xlix, 299. 

Preliminary Report on Manaar Gulf Dredgings, with comments by 
Mr. Thos. Higgin—H. J. Carter. xxxiv, 279. 

Preservation of Meat—Hamilton. x, 189. 

Preservation of Meat—Hutchinson. xxv, 63. 

President's Addresses— 

Yates, J. B., F.S.A., &c. i, 1. 

Dr. Booth, F.R.S. iii, 5. 

—— Valedictory. vi, 12. 

Ginsburg, Rev. C. D., LL.D., Inaugural. xxi, 10. 

McAndrew, R., Valedictory. xi, 14. 

Inman, T., M.D., Inaugural. xi, 18. 

Higgins, Rev. H. H., M.A., do. xiv, 12 

—— (Jubilee), History of the Society. Appendix to xvi, 19. 

—— Valedictory. xvii, 8. 

Ibne, William, Ph.D., Inaugural. xvii, 13. 

Picton, J. A., F.S.A., Inaugural. xviii, 18. 

Nevins, J. B., Inaugural. xxiv, 9. 

—— Inaugural. xxv, 1. 

—- Man—xxvi, 1. 

Mott, A. J., F.G.S., Inaugural. xxvii, 1. 

— Valedictory. xxvii, p. lxxii. 

—— Inaugural. Antiquity of Man—xxviii, 1. 

—— Valedictory. xxviii, p. lxiii. 

— On the Materialism of Modern Science. xxix, 1. 

Picton, J. A., F.S.A.—The Tendencies of Modern Civilisation. 
xxx, 1. 

—— The Present State of Linguistic Science. xxxi, 1. 

Drysdale, J. J.—Is Scientific Materialism compatible with 
Dogmatic Theology? xxxii, 1. 

—— On the Germ Theories of Infectious Diseases. xxxiii, 1. 
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Russell, E. R.—The Place and Power of Criticism. xxxiv, 1. 
—— The Independent Prerogative of the Understanding in the 
Domain of Moral Judgment. xxxv, 1. 
Davies, Edward, F.C.S., F.I.C.—Chemical Force. xxxvi, 1. 
—— The Unity of Life. xxxvii, 1. 
Steel, Richard—Mind in Man and the Lower Animals. xxxviii, 
1. 
—— Better and Worse; the Influence of the Sentiment of 
Value on Human and Animal Development. xxxix, 1. 
Carter, W., M.D., &c.—Modern Scientific Theories of Man; 
facts in Individual and Social Human Life—a contrast. 
xl, 1. 
— Some Results of Recent Sanitary Legislation, with sug- 
gestions as to its safe extension. xli, 1. 
Birchall, James—On the desirability of a larger Knowledge of 
History in Modern Politics. xlii, 1. 
—- The Church and the State in Medieval Europe. The 
Church and the Empire. xliii, 1. 
Higgins, Rev. H. H., M.A.,—What is Religion? xliv, 1. 
Benas, B. L.—The Philosophy of the Labour Question.—I. 
xlv,1. II. xlvi, 1. 
Rendall, G. H., M.A.—The Genius of Greece. xlvii, 1. 
—— Prometheus, Old and New. xlviii, 1. 
Nevins, J. B.— Picture of Medieval Europe during the Thirteenth 
Century. xlix, 1. 
— Systems of Colonization from Prehistoric Periods and their 
results. 1, 1. 
Prisons, Prisoners, and Imprisonment—Bonte. xlvi, 203. 
Pritchard’s Researches in the Physical History of the Indo-European 
Races; an Analysis of—Turnbull. i, 78. 
Prometheus, Old and New—Rendall._ xlviii, 1. 
Proverbs of European Nations—Benas. xxxii, 291. 
Proverbs, Semitic—Benas. xxiii, 228. 
Punishments, Capital and Secondary—W. L. Clay. xxiii, 147. 
Pythagoras and the Transmigration of Souls-—Richard Steel. xli, 83. 
Pythagorean Triangles—Whitworth. xxix, 237. 
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Radiated Animals, Organs of Locomotion of—Sweetlove. vol. i, page 
12. 

Rainhill, Notes on the Local, Natural, and Geological History of—H. 
H. Higgins. xxi, 64. 

Raised Beaches, Clyde—Dickinson. viii, 130. 

Rarer Metals and Earths, The—H. H. Higgins. xliii, 40. 
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Realisin in Art, The Place of—R. F. Green. xlviii, 177. 

Recent Research into the Movements and Dimensions of the Stellar 
Universe—Johnson. xxxv, 193. 

Reform and Restoration of Offenders—Bonte. xlvii, 38. 

Reformation, The, in its Relation to English Literature—Williams. 
xxxviii, 255. 

Religion of the Eddas and Sagas—J. Sephton. xlvi, 107. 

Religion of the Parsees—Dadabhai Naoroji. xv, 159. 

Religion? What is (President’s Address)—H. H. Higgins. xliv, 1. 

Repetition and Reduplication in Language—Hetherington. xxx, 129. 

Report on a Collection of Polyzoa from Bass’s Straits, presented by 
Captain Cawne Warren to the Liverpool Free Public Museum— 
Hincks. xxxv, 249. 

Report (Supplementary) on Foraminifera and Sponges, presented by 
Captain Cawne Warren to the Liverpool Free Publio Museum— 
H. J. Carter. xxxv, 271. 

Rheno-Danubian Barrier of Roman Empire—Yates (Corresponding 
Member). vii, 152. 

Rhysimeter, for shewing the Speed of Currents of Water—Fletcher. 
xxv, p. xlvi. 

Right and Wrong—Commins. xvii, 68. 

Robin Hood; a History and a Vindication—Williams. xli, 125. 

Rocky Mountain Goat, On the —T. J. Moore. xxxix, 265. 

Roman History, Regal Period of—Ihne, vii, 156. 

Roman Land Tenure—Ihne. vii, 28. 

Roman Matrimonial Law—Retslag. xii, 123. 

Roman Republic, Legislature of—Ihne. vi, 233. 

Roman Roads in North-west of England—Howson. xvi, 181. 

Roman Senate and English Parliament—Ihne. vi, 156. 

Romeo and Juliet, Fresh Light on—E. R. Russell. xxxvi, 179. 

Roscoe Lectures :— 
Max Muller—Darwin’s Philosophy of Language. xxvii, 41. 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter on the Psychology of Belief. xxviii, 45. 
Sir Samuel Baker—The Past and Future of the Nile Basin. 

xxviii, 141. 

Rosse, Lord, Telescope of—Hume. i, 109. 

Rotating Discs (Experiments)—Higginson. xviii, 98. 

Rotatory Motion—Hamilton. xii, 49. 

Runes—J. Linton Palmer, R.N. xxxvii, 143. 

Runic Remains, On some—J. Sephton. 1, 183. 
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Saban Origin of Winged Lion and Bull—St. Vincent Beechy. vol. 
vi, page 19. 
Sachs, Hans—McLintock. xl, 97. 
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Saga of Eirik the Red (Translation)—J. Sephton. xxxiv, 183. 
Sailors and Explorers, The Training of—Markham. xxxvi, 105. 
Salt, and its Export from the Ports of the Mersey—Ward. xxx, 
183. 
Salt Deposits, Great European; with a theory as to their origin— 
Ward. xxviii, 163. 
Salt Lakes, Deserts, and Salt Districts of Asia—Ward. xxxii. 283. 
Sandhills, Ramble among—Brockholes. xi, 115. 
Sanitary Legislation, some results of recent; with suggestions as to its 
safe extension (President's Address)—W. Carter. xli, 1. 
Sanskrit Roots and English Derivations—Picton. xviii, 31 
Saxons in England, Traces of the—Picton. vi, 89. 
Scandinavian Mythology from the Picturesque Side — Miss Jessie 
Macgregor. xxxviii, 129. 
Scenic Effects produced by Water—Inman. xxvii, 215. 
Science of Austhetics, The—H. L. Higgins. xxxvii, 161. 
Scientific Materialism from a Non-Soientific Point of View—Picton. 
xxxii, 95. 
Sea Level, Changes of the—Picton. v, 113. 
Sea Serpent (Heath). i, 68. 
Seeds, Vitality of. vi, 176; also 237. 
Self Acting Method of Regulating the Stock of Gold for the Paper 
Currency—Drysdale. xxxiv, 237. 
Semitic Legends—Benas. xxviii, 249. 
Semitic Proverbs—Benas. xxiii, 228. 
Senses, The, and their relation to each other—Newton. xlv, 173. 
Shakspeare’s Lady Macbeth—P. H. Rathbone. xvi, 69 
Shakspeare's Merchant of Venice—Ihne. xv, 123. 
Shakspearian Drama; its Moral Dignity —Foard. xii, 75. 
Shells, Fungus on—H. H. Higgins. xii, 227. 
Should the Naturalist recognise a fourth Kingdom in nature ?— 
Dallinger. xxvi, 279. 
Sign Language of the Deaf and Dumb—J. B. Nevins. xlix, 257. 
Silver Question, The—Redish. xxxi, 367. 
Simplest Possible Experiment in Physical Science; an Elementary 
Study in Philosophy without assumptions—Kirkman. xxxiv, 109. 
Singing, The, of Birds—Collingwood. xv, 200. 
Social Life among the early Teutonic Races—Picton. xxii, 68. 
Socrates, his Character and Moral Influence—Robberds. vi, 180. 
Socrates, his Method and his Teaching in relation to Modern 
Thought—Williams. xl, 65. 
Solar Eclipse of 1851. vii, 4, 
Soles. Report on a successful importation of living soles to the 
United States —T. J. Moore. xl, 185. 
Solution of the Problem of the Autopolar P-edra, with full construc- 
tions up to P=10—Kirkman. xxzxiii, 133. 
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Song-birds, The British—Collingwood. xv, 200. 

Sound Waves made visible by Photography—Lloyd. xlv, 139. 

Speculations on the Former Topography of Liverpool and its 
Neighbourhood—Boult. xxv, 11. 

Spencer, Herbert, Ecclesiastical Institutions—R. F. Green. xl, 197. 

Spencer's, Mr. Herbert, Conquest of the Universe—Kirkman. xlii, 39. 

Spherobolus Stellatus—H. H. Higgins. xi, 51. 

Spiritualism, Duty of Scientific Men with regard to—Mott. xxvii, 
p. liii. 

Spola, Luigi; a chapter in the History of Italian Unity— J. F. Palmer. 
xlvi, appendix. 

Sponges, their Anatomy, Physiology and Classification — Higgin. 
xxix, 193. 

Sponges, On a Typical Collection and on the Argo Sponges—Higgin. 
xxxvi, p. lxviii. 

Stanley, the House of, and the Legend of the Eagle and Child— 
Picton. xxx, 268. 

St. Bernard, the Hospice of; a Personal Narrative—H. Taylor. ii, 
31. 

Steam, on a new Theory of the Gencration of—E. J. Reed. xvii, 148. 
Adjourned discussion ; 175. 

Stimulants and Narcotics, on the habitual employment of—Turnbull. 
ii, 38. 

Stoicism and History—Rendall. xliv, 273. 

Stone Circles, &c.—Inman. xxi, 85. 

Stone Implements—Hume. xvii, 34. 

Stony Corals—H. H. Higgins. xiv, 230 

Storm in which the “ Royal Charter "’ was lost—Dobson. xv, 56. 

Storms, British—Stevenson. vii, 209. 

Story, Life of Mr. Justice, associate Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the U.8.—Foard. xxxiv, 213. 

Stourton, Geology of—Hume. ii, 52. 

Strata (The) below the Trias in the country around Liverpool; and 
the probability of Coal occurring at a moderate depth — 
G. Highfield Morton. xxvii, 157. 

Street Architecture—Huggins. v. 144. 

Subjects not included in the Proceedings as published. See vol. i, 
p. xiv. l 

Submarine Forest at Leasowe—Hume et Soo. i, 97. 

Suffix ster, On the—Boult. xxxi, 245. 

Suffixes wich, sals and bals, Notes on—Picton. xxviii, p. lvii. 

Surnames, History and Meaning of—Ramsay. ix, 25. 

Swallow, the Migrations of the—Brooke. xiii, 128. 

Synopsis of an arrangement of Invertebrate Animals in the Free 
Publio Museum, with Introduction — H. H. Higgins. xxviii, 
appendix. 
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Talmud, The—Stern. vol. xxxv, page 49. 

Taste, Standards of—J. Boult. vii, 109. 

Teas—H.S. Evans. vii, 119. 

Technical Education—F. W. Edwards. xxxix, 47. 

Technical Education in England; its present condition and pros- 
pects—F. W. Edwards. xxxix, 171. 

Technical Education; The adoption of a more perfect system of, by 
the Liverpool Schoo] Board—F. W. Edwards. xliv, 67. 

Telescope, Lord Rosse’s; Discoveries made with—Hume. i, 109. 

Temperature in Great Britain—Elliot. xiii, 168. 

Temperature of the Earth—Walker. xv, 142. 

Temporary Stars—Jobnson. xlvi, 43. 

Tendencies of Modern Civilisation (President's Address)—Picton. 
xxx, 1. 

Tennyson's Maud—J.C. Redish. x,131. : 

Testaceous Mollusca, &c.—McAndrew. viii, 8. 

Teutonic Races in early times; their Social Life—Picton, xxii, 68. 

Theosophic Ideas of the East—W. Kennedy-Moore. xxii, 148. 

Thought Reading—H. H. Higgins. xxxvii, 55. 

Thought Transference; An application of Modern Thought to Ancient 
Superstitions— Lodge. xlvi, 127. 

Thought Transference, Some recent Experiments in, directed by Mal- 
colm Guthrie, J.P.—Birchall. xxxvii, 177. 

Tiberius, Emperor, a Plea for—Ibne. x, 77. xi, 76. 

Tides in the Irish Sea and in the River Mersey—Shoolbred, xxxii, 359. 

Titus, the Arch of—Duckworth. xvii, 142. 

Tonnage, Metrical System for Ships. xi, 122. 

Tracheal Pouch of the Emu, Note on—Coughtrey. xxvii, 297. 

Trade Guilds—F. W. Edwards. xlix, 121. 

Transits (The approaching) of Venus in 1874 and 1882—Johnson. 
xxvi, 255. 

Translation of Sumy. and its forms, and of "Irau with a subjunctive 
mood, in the Authorised Version of the New Testament—J. B. 
Nevins. xxxi, 167. 

Translation of AcddokaAos, reipaw, wecpagw, and ro rrepvyov, in the Author- 
ised Version of the New Testament—J. B. Nevins. xxxiii, 191. 

Trevelyan’s Macaulay, On—E. R. Russell. xxxii, 257, 

Tunicata, On a new Organ of Respiration in the—Herdman, xxxix, 39. 

Tunicata, On the Structure of the Polycarp and the Endocarp in the— 
Miss Heath. xxxvii, 185. 

Type Founders and Type Founding—Josiah Marples. xxxi, 147. 


U 
Umbellifereea—Archer. vol. xiii, page 79. 
Universities, Our—McMullen. xxv, 171. 
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Unseen Universe, Glimpses of, by the aid of Photography—Isaac 
Roberts. xliii, 293. 
Uranus, Satellites of —W. Lassell. vii, 20. 


Vv 


Valedictory Address—Mott. vol. xxvii, page lxxii. 

Van-Vondel, Life and Writings of—Fischel. viii, 145. 

Variation, Notes on—H. H. Higgins. xxxix, 51. 

Varieties of Shells belonging to the Genus Nassa, Lam.—Marrat. 
xxxlv, Appendix. 

Vegetation and Climate—Leigh—xxx, 279. 

Ventilation of the Chimney, &c.—Nesbit. v, 101. 

Versions, Revised, of the Bible—Klein. 1, 359. 

“ Vestiges of Creation,” Remarks on tho Theory advanced in—Hume. 
i, 37. Adjourned—39. 

Vital Temperature—Carson. iii, 41. 

Vitality—H. H. Higgins. xviii, 75. 

Volcanoes of Italy—Ihne. xi, 147. 

Voltaic Currents and their Therapeutic Application—J. B. Edwards. 
vi, 203. 

Voluntary and Involuntary Motion—Inman. iii, 84. 

Vowel Sounds, The Physical Nature of—Lloyd. xliv, 248. 
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Wales, Picture of, during the Tudor Period—J. B. Nevins. vol. xlvii, 
page 83. 

Walt Whitman—Walter Lewin. xli, 157. 

Warwick, Earl of ‘* King Maker ’’—Brooke. xii, 16. 

Water, its Action upon Lead—J. B. Nevins and J. B. Edwards. xi, 129. 

Water, on the Excess of, in the region of the earth about New Zealand, 
its Causes and Effects—J. Yates, M.A., &c. xvi, 14. 

Water-supply, Geological Conformation of the Neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, with reference to—Cunningham. iii, 58. 

Water-supply of Liverpool, The New—J. Parry. xlix, 213. 

Western China, Best route to—H. Duckworth. xv, 51. 

Winged Lion, &c., of Nineveh, Origin of—Beechy. vi, 19. 

Wit, Humour, Poetry and Genius—Robberds. xiv, 97. 

Wolves in England—Brooke. xi, 53. 

Words and their Derivatives—see J. B. Nevins’ paper. xix, 195. 


Y 
Yang-Tse-Keang River of Asia—Leigh. vol. xxix, page 217. 
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